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FrdzB&^rfmge  juice 
ads  in  Chicago 

newspapers 

t  reach  a 

conveniently 
concentrated 
group  of 
housewives. 


I  ^  New  breakdowns  of  BRI  data  for  Chicago 
’  Ji  show  that  an  ad  in  the  Sun -Times/Daily  News 
adds  284%  more  gross  reach  among  the 
target  group  for  frozen  orange  juice  to  an 
ad  in  the  leading  women’s  magazine— 26% 
more  than  the  other  Chicago  newspaper  combination. 


In  Chicago  it  takes  newspapers. 

Call  a  Field  Man  for  BRI  information  on  your  product. 


America’s  Newest  SUNDAY  Paper 
IN  HARTFORD,  CONN. 
STARTING  SEPT.  15 


XU 


jnib  WRFJ? 


12  BIG^PARKLING  SECTIONS! 


Plus  brand  spanking-new  components:  Perspec¬ 
tive,  Venture,  Time  Out,  Home,  Family,  focus¬ 
ing  on  every  facet  of  interest  aimed  to  please 
eVery  family  reader.  All  this  in  addition  to 
World  and  National  and  Local  sections  and  new 
Sports,  and  Business  sections. 


.  .  .  including  3  full-color  magazines:  NEW 
TV  TIMES,  handy-size  guide  to  complete  TV 
listings  and  highlights,  and  ACCENT  on  Con¬ 
necticut,  printed  on  high-fidelity  presses  for 
sharp  reproduction,  THIS  WEEK  magazine, 
22  full-color  comics. 


THE  SUNDAY  HARTFORD  TIMES  will  have  a 
guaranteed  circulation  of  150,000  papers  at  NO 
PRICE  INCREASE  to  home  delivery  subscribers. 


Get  More  With  The^^  Times 


Member  of  the  Gannett  Group 

Represented  nationally  by;  Story  and  Kelly-Smith,  Inc.  and  Member  of  the  Sunday  Network 


one  for  the 
money 


In  1967,  72% 
of  all  Baltimore 
department  store 
advertising  ran 
in  the  Sunpapers. 
Most  retailers  know 
that,  in  Baltimore, 
the  Sunpapers 
is  all  you  need. 
Baltimore— 
one  of  the  few 
major  markets 
you  can  reach 
with  just  one 
newspaper. 


read  by  the  people 
who  buy 

Representatives:  Cresmer,  Woodward,  O'Mara  &  Ormsbee  •  New  York,  San  Francisco. 
Los  Angeles,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Atlanta,  Philadelphia,  Minneapolis,  Boston 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

SEPTEMBER 


It’s  never  too  early 
to  start  saving  their  hearts 


Help  your  children  form  good  health  habits  now 

to  reduce  risk  of  heart  attack  later: 

•  Encourage  normal  weight;  obesity  in  youth 
may  persist  throughout  life; 

•  Build  body  health  through  regular  physical 
activity; 

•  Serve  them  foods  low  in  saturated  fats; 

•  Teach  them  that  cigarette  smoking  is  haz¬ 
ardous  to  health; 

•  Make  medical  check-ups  a  family  routine. 

Set  a  good  example.  Follow  the  rules  yourself 

and  guard  your  heart,  too. 


GIVE... 

so  more  will  live 


HEART  FUND 


Contributed  by  the  fubUther 
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7*8 — Illinois  Daily  Newspaper  Markets  Retail  &  Classified  Seminar.  St. 
Nicholas  Hotel,  Springfield. 

7-8 — Ohio  Newspaper  Classified  Clinic.  Pick>R.  Hayes  Hotel,  Columbus. 

12- 13 — Allied  Daily  Newspapers  of  Washington.  Alderbrook  Inn,  Union, 
Wash. 

13- 15 — Mid-America  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Muahlebach  Ho¬ 
tel.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

M — Texas  Press  Association.  Advertising  Conference.  Contessa  Inn,  Long¬ 
view. 

14- 15 — Illinois  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  St.  Nicholas  Hotel, 
Springfield. 

14- 15 — Illinois  Associated  Press  Editors  Association.  Hotel- Stratford.  Alton. 

15- 17 — New  York  State  AP  Association.  Towne  House  Motor  Inn,  Rochester. 

15-18 — Western  IN  PA  Promotion  Conference.  Jasper,  Alberta. 

19-20 — ^Western  Kentucky  Press  Association.  Rough  River  State  Park. 

19-21 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Classified  Clinic. 
Holiday  Inn,  Meadville. 

19-21 — Now  England  Associated  Press  News  Executives  Association.  Chatham 
Bars  Inn,  Chatham,  Cape  Cod,  Mass. 

19- 22 — New  York  Press  Association.  Thousand  Islands  Club,  Alexandria  Bay. 

20- 21 — Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  News-Editorial  Con¬ 
ference.  Eddie  Mays  Inn,  Hood  River. 

22-24 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association.  Whitofaco  Inn,  Lake 
Placid. 

22-24 — Southern  Circulation  Managers'  Association.  Buena  Vista  Hotel, 
Biloxi,  Miss. 

22-24— Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Pfister  Hotel  & 
Tower,  Milwaukee. 

22-25 — Southern  Region  INPA  Promotion  Conference.  Skirvin  Hotel,  Okla¬ 
homa  City. 

22-Oct.  4 — Seminar  for  European  and  North  American  editors.  American 
Press  Institute,  New  York. 

25- 28 — Associated  Court  and  Commercial  Newspapers.  Broadmoor.  Colo¬ 
rado  Springs,  Colo. 

26 -  Newspaper  Comics  Council.  Johnny  Victor  Theater,  New  York. 

27- 28 — Nebraska  Associated  Press  Association.  Hotel  Madsen,  Holdrege, 
Neb. 

28- 29 — Advertising  Executives  Association  of  Ohio  Daily  Newspapers  Sales 
Clinic.  Neil  House  Motor  Hotel.  Columbus. 

29- Oct.  2 — Central  Region  INPA  Promotion  Conference.  Hollenden  House, 
Cleveland. 

29-Oct.  2 — Western  Classified  Advertising  Association.  Sheraton  Palace 
Hotel.  San  Francisco. 


OCTOBER 

3-5 — New  York  Press  Association  Advertising  Workshop.  Newhouse  Conv 
municatlons  Center,  Syracuse  University. 

3-5— Interstate  Advertising  Managers  Association.  Pocono  Manor  Inn, 
Pocono,  Pa. 

6-8 — Inter-State  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Holiday  Inn.  Atlantic 
City,  NJ. 

6-9 — Eastern  Region  INPA  Promotion  Conference.  Statler  Hilton  Hotel, 
Baltimore. 

6-12 — National  Newspaper  Week. 

6- 18 — Seminar  for  V/omen's  Page  editors.  American  Press  Institute,  New 

York. 

7- 1 — UPl  Editors  and  Publishers  Conference.  Statler  Hilton,  Washington. 
9-12 — National  Newspaper  Association.  Sheraton-Gibson,  Cincinnati. 

I  l-l^ — UPl  Southern  California  Editors,  Ojai  Valley  Inn,  Ojai. 

1 1- 18— Inter-American  Press  Association.  Buenos  Aires. 

12 -  National  Newspaperboy  Day. 

13- 15— Mid-Atlantic  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Charleston,  S.C. 
13-15 — California  Circulation  Managers'  Association.  Newporter  Inn,  New¬ 
port  Beach,  Calif. 

13-15 — Northern  States  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Winona,  Minn. 
17-20 — Florida  Press  Association.  Port-O-Call,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

19-20 — New  England  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Statler-Hilton 
Hotel,  Boston. 

19- 20 — South  Carolina  AP.  La  Tai  Inn,  Fripp  Island,  S.C. 

20- 22 — Ohio  Circulation  Managers'  Association.  Nationwide  Inn,  Columbus. 
20-22 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association.  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

23-24 — Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations.  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

23- 25 — Advertising  Media  Credit  Executives  Association.  Stouffers  Inn, 

Louisville,  Ky. 

24- 26 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Hilton  Hotel, 
Pittsburgh. 
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published  every  Saturday  by  Editor  &  Publisher  Co.  Editorial  and  business 
offices  at  860  Third  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10022.  Cable  address  "Edpub.  New 
York."  (Pubiication  offices  84  North  Crystal  St.,  East  Stroudsburg.  Pa.  1^301) 
Second  class  postage  paid  at  Eiast  Stroudsburg,  Psu  Titles  patented  and  Regis¬ 
tered  and  contents  copyrighted  0  1968  by  Editor  A  Publisher  Co.,  Inc.  All 
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_ these  are  the  rural  poor. 

Bypassed  by  the  mainstream  of 
busy,  affluent  America,  they  are 
overlooked  by  many  social 
and  economic  assistance 
programs. 

Scattered  and  unorganized, 
their  spokesmen  are  few. 

Unseen,  unheard,  they  are  denied 
their  fair  share  of  America's 
benefits  and  opportunities. 

Unseen ....  Unheard 


. .  .  .  these  are  the  rural  poor  — 
hidden,  silent,  forgotten. 


Poverty  knows  no  geographic 
boundaries.  Nearly  half  the 
nation's  poor  live  in  rural 
areas  —  in  open  country,  in  small 
towns  and  villages.  But  they  are 
imprisoned  by  the  high  walls 
of  poverty  as  surely  as  the 
poor  in  the  cities. 

Our  nation  has  the 
resources  to  end  poverty; 
now  it  must  have  the  will. 

America's  consumer-owned 
rural  electric  systems  have 
taken  the  lead  in  developing 
new  programs  to  combat  rural 
poverty,  to  make  life  better 
for  the  rural  community.  And 
we  are  continuing  to 
explore  avenues  that  lead  to 
job-producing  industries, 
improved  community  facilities, 
better  schools  and  recreational 
opportunities. 

We  know  the  job  can  be 
done.  It  must  be  done. 


AMERICA'S  RURAL 


ELECTRIC 

by  the  people  they  serve 

For  more  information  write  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Association  /  2000  Florida  Avenue,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  20009 


TODAY’S  NEWSPAPER  READERS 

want  editorials  which  searchingly  examine  the  issues. 
They  want  reporting  with  depth  and  thoroughness.  Such 
requirements  make  necessary  a  system  of  copy  desk 
specialization  where  each  individual  copy  editor  is  as¬ 
signed  fields  in  which  he  makes  himself  an  authority. 

EDITORIAL  RESEARCH  REPORTS 
CONGRESSIONAL  QUARTERLY  SERVICE 

173S  K  Street,  N.  W.,  Wasliiii«ten,  D.  C.  ZOOM  202-296-6800 


ORDER  YOUR  OWN  SUBSCRIPTION  NOW.  MAIL  THIS  COUPON. 

■  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  SSO  Third  Aveeue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10022  I 

1  Dear  Editor  &  Publisher:  I 

2  Please  start  my  subscription  now,  addressed  to:  * 

•  Name  .  J 

■  Address  .  I 

I  City  . State . Zip .  I 

!  Company  .  ! 

•  Nature  of  Business  .  ■ 

1  □  Remittance  enclosed  S8  a  year,  U.S.  and  Canada —  I 

2  All  other  countries,  $15  a  year.  2 
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Compiled 

★  ★  ★  ★  ★By  Don  Maley 


The  Toronto  Star’s  “Friar”  is  quite  a  character,  we  gather  from  a 
profile  of  him  by  Earl  McRae  in  the  Starstaffer,  employe  magazine. 
“He’s  right  out  of  Damon  Runyon,”  writes  Earl,  and  he  leaves  no 
doubt  about  that  in  introducing  his  newsroom  colleague  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  prose: 

“People  take  themselves  too  seriously  today  and  that's 
why  it’s  a  good  thing  there  are  guys  like  The  Friar  around. 
People  need  to  laugh  more  even  if  it  means  laughing  at 
themselves.  The  Friar  sees  to  it  they  get  the  chance.  Some 
guys  pull  practical  jokes  and  get  slugged  for  their  efforts. 

The  Friar  pulls  practical  jokes  and  gets  requests  for  more. 
That  says  a  lot  about  what  kind  of  a  guy  The  Friar  is. 

“The  Friar  is  a  scribe  and  his  work  appears  daily  in  the 
Star  sports  pages.  His  work  appears  under  the  heading, 

Rob  Ahearn  At  The  Trots.  Bob  Ahearn  is  his  other  name. 

The  accent’s  on  the  A.  If  that's  unusual,  then  so’s  The  Friar. 

“The  Friar  is  a  little  rumpled  guy  with  black  rimmed 
glasses,  crooked  walking  stick  (his  trademark)  and  salt 
and  pepper  hair  just  a  little  longer  than  sandpaper.  The 
Friar  is  the  guy  you  often  see  in  the  elevators  with  the 
tweed  cap,  off-centre  gap  in  the  upper  front  teeth  and  the 
paunch  that  allows  for  only  two  notches  in  his  belt. 

“He  must  be  in  his  50’s,  The  Friar,  but  he  comes  on  as 
if  he’s  merely  breaking  20.  He  likes  horses  and  women  best 
but  not  necessarily  in  that  order.  He  writes  about  the  horses 
and  what  he  does  with  the  women  is  his  own  business. 

“The  Friar  is  a  product  of  Boston  and  he  still  talks  as 
if  the  letter  ‘r’  had  not  been  invented.  When  The  Friar  has 
something  to  say,  and  even  when  he  hasn’t,  he  has  this  habit 
of  putting  his  hand  to  his  mouth  and  talking  across  the 
back  of  it  in  hushed  tones.  This  gives  the  impression  that 
everything  The  Friar  says  is  culled  from  the  files  of  the 
CIA.  But,  The  Friar  talks  across  the  back  of  his  hand  even 
if  he’s  just  saying  ’hello,  how  are  you’  and  he  says  that 
a  lot.” 

Joe  Claston,  public  relations  voice  for  the  Hotel  Fremont,  Las 
Vegas,  likes  to  research  popular  phrases  to  determine  their  origii 
and  has  discovered  that  the  “sock  it  to  me”  bit  is  quite  old.  Marl 
Twain  used  the  phrase  in  his  book,  “A  Connecticut  Yankee  ii 
King  Arthur’s  Court.”  The  line  is  on  page  4  of  chapter  33  of  tht 
book  and  reads,  “I  prepared  now  to  sock  it  to  him.”.  .  .  Aaron  Bales, 
editor  of  the  Scott  County  (Ind.)  Chronicle,  calls  his  column  “Bales 
of  Baloney.”.  .  .  Stan  Rachesky,  University  of  Illinois  entomologist 
writes  a  column  called  “Pest- Aside”  for  the  Chicago  Tribune  .  . . 
In  the  Wilmington  (Del.)  Suburban  News,  Janet  Reed  calls  her 
sewing  column  “It  Seams  To  Me.” 

Who  says  editorials  don’t  get  action?  Bob  Brown,  Albuquerque 
Journal  editor,  wrote  one  about  the  illegal  posting  of  political 
posters  on  utility  poles.  When  Bob  came  in  to  work  two  days  later 
he  found  a  large  box  filled  with  about  a  hundred  removed  posten 
and  this  note  from  an  anonymous  reader:  “I  saw  your  column  and 
here  are  the  posters.”.  .  .  And  .  .  .  about  Abrabam  Lincoln,  the 
Navajo  Indian  reporter  for  the  Navajo  Times  in  Window  Rock, 
Ariz.:  Mr.  Lincoln  filled  in  as  columnist  for  Editor  Dick  Hardwick 
and  the  column  came  out:  “Smoke  Signals,  By  Abraham  Lincoln." 
Mr.  Lincoln  also  takes  photos  for  the  official  newspaper  of  the 
Navajos.  Credit  line:  “Photographs  by  Abraham  Lincoln.”.  .  .  A 
“Heady  Head”  from  the  Los  Angeles  Times:  Hard-Up  Dukedoms/ 
Mind  Their  Manors  ...  A  CLASSIFIED  AD  IN  THE  AUGUST  17th 
issue  of  E&P  read:  “Young  Sports  Writer  to  teach  two  classes  is 
beginning  reporting  and  handle  sports  publicity.  Base  for  nine 
months  with  BJ,  or  176,000  with  MJ ;  summer  work  possible." 

The  ad  (which  ran  only  once)  was  placed  by  Southwest  Texas 
State  College  .  .  .  wonder  if  they  can  wait  until  we  get  our  Phd  —vt 
should  be  good  for  $150,000.  .  .  .  ANSWER  TO  LAST  WEEK’S 
QUIZ:  The  smallest  recorded  page  size  has  been  3V^  inches  by  4^ 
inches  as  used  in  El  Telegrama  of  Guadalajara,  Spain.  NEXT 
What  is  the  oldest  newspaper  in  the  world? 
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Tops  in  world  track competition  is  the 
Olympic|w\team.  Tops  in  Oregon  Market 
sales-power  competition^^;  is  The  Oregonian- 


Oregon  Journal  team.  These  two  famed  front- 


runners 


lead  to  88.3  percent 


of  the  Portland  Metro  Market’s  908,000  population, 


and  to  more  than  half  (55.2  percent)  of  the 
2.2  million  total  Oregon  Market. 


To  be  tops  in  sales  competition 
in  Ofegon^^^^ ,  go  with  the 
top  team.  The  Oregonian  and 
Oregon  Journal 


THE  ORECBOIMIAIM 

MORNINGS  AND  SUNDAYS 

OREGON 
JOURNAL  vifstl 

EVENINGS  MONDAY  THRU  SATURDAY  _ ) 


REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  MOLONEY,  REGAN  &  SCHMITT,  INC. 
(IN  SEATTLE.  G.  A.  WELLINGTON) 


Editor  &.  Publisher 
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Robert  U.  Brown  James  Wright  Brown  James  W.  Brown 

Publisher  and  Editor  Publisher,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  19 1 2* 1 959  General  Manager 


Attacks  on  Reporters  j 

Mayor  Richard  Daley’s  supporters  and  critics  are  rallying  behind 
their  respective  banners  to  support  his  actions,  and  that  of  his  police 
force,  during  the  turmoil  in  Chicago  last  week  or  to  pin  the  label  cjf 
police  brutality  on  him  and  the  city  without  question. 

It  promises  to  be  a  ruckus  every  bit  as  noisy  and  brutal  as  the 
battles  in  Grant  and  Lincoln  Parks  and  outside  of  the  Conrad  Hilton 
Hotel  on  Michigan  Ave.  The  mayor  is  trying  to  take  his  own  case 
for  the  defense  to  the  American  people  via  the  television  networks 
at  whose  hands  he  believes  he  suffered  originally. 

Much  has  been  written  and  said  on  both  sides  of  this  controversy 
already  and  it  appears  that  the  debate  will  never  be  concluded  to 
the  satisfaction  of  either  side.  But,  one  thing  has  been  missing  so 
far; 

There  has  not  been  any  statement  from  Chicago  authorities,  or  i 

any  attempt  at  an  explanation  by  them,  as  to  why  more  than  two 
do/en  newsmen — rejjorters  and  camerarften  for  all  media — were  set 
ujK>n  by  the  police  during  the  demonstiations. 

Many  of  these  newsmen  were  identifiable  by  inscriptions  on  their 
helmets  and  armbands  or  by  the  nature  of  their  photographic  equip¬ 
ment.  They  were  present,  obviously,  to  cover  the  course  of  events 
whatever  they  might  l>e.  Not  only  were  they  prevented  from  doing 
that  job  but  some  of  them  were  badly  beaten  in  the  attempt. 

One  or  two  cases  of  mistaken  identity  on  the  first  night  of  rioting 
might  have  been  understandable.  But  repeated  instances  night  after 
night  indicate  lack  of  orders  from  superiors,  or  complete  lack  of 
control  by  them,  or  a  deliberate  attempt  by  the  police  to  prevent 
coverage  of  the  events,  as  some  newsmen  have  charged. 

Either  one  of  them  represented  a  colossal  blunder  in  judgment 
and  we  trust  Mayor  Daley’s  explanations  will  be  to  the  point. 

The  leaders  of  the  Cihicago  demonstrations  have  stated  clearly  that 
they  will  try'  to  re-create  these  incidents  in  other  places  throughout 
the  |X)litical  campaign  this  Fall.  We  hope  that  civilian  and  police 
officials  in  these  other  cities  don’t  get  it  into  their  heads  that  they 
can  brush  these  things  under  the  rugs  by  preventing  full  news  cov-  | 

erage  on  the  air  or  in  print.  '  j 

How  Did  We  Get  This  Far?  l 

Betty  Furness,  Special  Assistant  to  the  President  for  Consumer  j 

.\Hairs  wlio  might  well  be  called  the  chief  baby  sitter  for  the  nation’s 
housewives,  told  delegates  to  the  Democratic  Convention  that  the 
merchants  and  manufacturers  of  this  country  cheated  and  hoo<lwinked  1 

every  consumer  for  years  until  the  Democrats  did  something  about  it.  j 

Judging  from  her  statements  about  “millions  of  pounds  of  tin-  I 

insjjected  meat  and  poidtry,’’  “packages  and  labels  that  concealed  ! 

rather  than  revealed  their  contents,’’  “highly  flammable  fabrics  sold  ' 

to  an  unsus|)ecting  public,’’  “hazards,  ruses  and  abuses  in  the  market  i 

place,’’  one  would  gather  that  the  majority  of  manufacturers  and  re-  j 

tailers  have  Iktii  and  are  dishonest.  j 

It  is  a  liljel  on  everyone  who  participates  in  our  vast  manufacturing 
and  distribution  system  including  advertising.  We  wonder  how  we 
got  to  be  a  nation  of  200  million  healthy,  vigorous  and  prosperous 
|)eople  with  all  that  going  on. 

EDITOR 


Chmrter  Meaker,  Andit 
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Member,  American 
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I  think  Malcolm  Hayes,  who  expressed 
Us  reaction  to  Howard  Taylors  series  on 
jewspaper  typography  and  layout,  has  in- 
orrertly  interpreted  the  Copley  editorial 
(onsultant's  point. 

Hayes  suggested  that  Taylor  was  at- 
empling  to  minimize  production  expense 
ather  than  to  increase  readership  appeal 
py  simplifying  and  streamlining  make-up, 
tnd  he  argued  that  the  objective  was  to 
scape  work. 

As  a  publisher  who  is  concerned  with 
meetitig  composition  deadlines,  minimizing 
|pro(iuction  costs  and  maximizing  reader- 
hip  appeal  through  good  layout,  I  find  that 

the  challenge  of  creating  good,  functional 
lage  design  without  resorting  to  easily 
onreived  hodgepodge  and  the  use  of  dis- 
rarting  gimickry,  requires  far  more  effort 
[and  imagination  on  the  editor’s  part. 

My  studies  and  application  of  Taylor’s 
principles  have  proven  to  me  that  both 
production  costs  and  readership  appeal 
are  affected  favorably. 

I  think  Taylor’s  series  has  been  an  ex¬ 
cellent  feature. 

Eric  Colby 

Publisher, 

Terra  Linda  News, 

San  Rafael,  Calif. 
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Malcolm  Hayes  (Aug.  3)  seems  to  have 
niissed  the  whole  point  when  he  said  How¬ 
ard  Taylor  delights  in  pages  that  are 
simple.  .  .  “No  cutoffs,  no  boxes,  no  rules, 
no  miters.  .  .’’ 

As  I  understand  it,  Taylor’s  idea  is  not 
to  make  things  easy  for  the  printer,  but  to 
make  them  easy  for  the  reader. 

I  agree  with  Taylor  that  most  of  these 
gimmicks  just  clutter  up  the  page  and 
detract  from  text. 

John  Watts 

Glendale  (Calif.)  News-Press 
*  *  * 
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EMPLOYMENT  DILEMMA 

What  a  strange  position  it  is  in  which 
we  newspapers  find  ourselves.  The  cry  is 
out  to  have  more  black  reporters  and  edi¬ 
tors  on  the  nation’s  daily  newspapers. 
Most  newspapers,  such  as  ours,  welcome 
the  opportunity  to  hire  black  reporters 
and  editors.  Naturally,  as  in  the  case  with 
all  staffers,  we  would  like  these  men  to  be 
experienced  newspapermen.  This  cuts  the 
field  considerably.  TTie  actual  challenge  is 
to  train  people  for  these  positions.  Un¬ 
derstandably,  training  takes  time.  At  the 
Miami  News,  considered  a  liberal  news¬ 
paper  (ultra-liberal,  pinko,  nigger-loving 
by  many  of  our  enemies  in  the  south)  we 
have  had  Negro  staffers  for  some  time. 
We  can’t  seem  to  hold  on  to  them.  They 
go  on  to  bigger  and  better  things,  usually 
government  jobs  which  offer  more  money 
than  our  field  can  offer.  There  is  a  need 
to  have  at  least  some  experienced  black 
staffers  on  every  newspaper.  TTie  train¬ 
ing  program  is  another  facet  of  this  which 
will  take  some  time  to  develop. 

At  the  Miami  News  we  now  find  our- 
•clves  in  a  very  strange  situation;  an  abso¬ 


lutely  ironic  one.  We  have  lost  our  experi¬ 
enced  black  reporter  to  a  federal  govern¬ 
ment  position.  We  want  another,  proba¬ 
bly  more  than  just  one.  At  this  stage  in 
Miami's  racial  situation  there  is  a  des¬ 
perate  need  for  an  experienced  black  re¬ 
porter. 

How  does  a  newspaper  hire  black  staff¬ 
ers?  It  is  illegal  to  advertise  in  the  classi¬ 
fied  columns  of  any  publication  specifical¬ 
ly  for  a  black,  just  as  it  is  for  a  white,  or  a 
Catholic,  or  a  Jew,  or  a  man  or  a  woman. 
The  Civil  Rights  Act,  designed  to  assist 
the  Negro  in  finding  employment,  works 
in  the  reverse  in  this  case.  I  had  considered 
an  advertising  campaign  for  blacks  and 
realized  that  it  was  against  the  law. 

I  have  even  checked  with  the  Florida 
State  Employment  Service,  which  says  it 
is  a  violation  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  to  ad¬ 
vertise  for  Negro  reporters.  This  agency 
informs  me  that  many  would-be  employers 
are  breaking  the  law  and  getting  away 
with  it  because  of  the  nature  of  the  situ¬ 
ation.  I  wouldn’t  like  to  break  laws  and  I 
will  not  violate  a  Civil  Rights  Act,  in  one 
instance,  and  on  our  editorial  page  cham¬ 
pion  the  cause  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act. 
Isn’t  it  a  strange  dilemma  in  which  we 
find  ourselves?  Isn’t  it  frustrating?  Isn’t 
it  ironic? 

We  at  the  Miami  News  live  in  a  glass 
house.  We  are  liberal  and  yet  we  have 
great  difficulty  in  practicing  what  we 
preach,  although  we  very  much  would 
like  to  live  up  to  our  own  philosophies. 

Howard  Kleinberg 

Managing  Editor, 

Miami  (Fla.)  News. 


*  *  * 

SAVING  AN  INSTITUTION 

It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  an  ANPA 
survey  indicates  that  approximately  one 
fourth  of  the  newspapers  in  our  country 
now  conduct  some  program  in  cooperation 
with  the  schools  to  induce  school  children 
to  read  the  newspaper. 

If  our  generations  to  come  are  to  know 
democracy  as  it  exists  today  it  will  be 
only  because  our  generation  has  been  suc¬ 
cessful  in  maintaining  Freedom  of  the 
Press. 

Yet  many  publishers  are  wont  to  brush 
the  question  aside  and  to  be  more  con¬ 
cerned  about  necessities  such  as  fire  and 
flood  insurance  and  forget  for  the  moment 
the  greater  problem  of  whether  we  will 
have  any  newspaper  readers  in  the  next 
generation.  I  can  well  remember  bow,  in 
1936  the  paper  on  which  I  spent  most  of 
my  lifetime  before  retirement,  had  some 
12  feet  of  water  on  the  pressroom  floor 
and  yet  we  missed  only  tomorrow.  We  pub¬ 
lished  from  three  neighboring  plants  day 
after  tomorrow.  Had  we  lost  our  readers, 
either  at  one  stroke  or  gradually,  our  name 
would  have  been  in  tbe  history  books. 

I  think  that  most  will  agree  that  to 
paraphrase  Lincoln,  a  newspaper  is  of 
(about)  people,  by  people  (written)  and 
for  people  (readers).  Like  a  three  legged 
stool  it  cannot  stand  if  it  loses  any  one 
of  its  legs. 

The  public  has  a  right  to  know.  We  in 
the  publishing  business  have  a  trust  that 
is  sacred  to  see  that  the  institution  of  the 
free  press  does  not  perish. 

Samuel  M.  Reno 

Glenshaw,  Pa. 
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OBIT  SPECIAUST 

It  is  good  journalism  that  the  New  York 
Times  now  has  a  man  assigned  full-time 
to  write  obits  (E&P,  Aug.  17).  And  how 
wonderful  it  is  that  Alden  Whitman  has 
all  the  time  he  needs  to  do  the  job. 

The  story  quotes  Mr.  Whitman  as  saying 
he  is  “among  the  first’’  to  have  a  byline 
on  an  obit. 

From  1959  through  1965,  during  the  en¬ 
tire  life  of  the  San  Francisco  News-Call 
Bulletin,  Luther  (Due)  Meyer  specialized 
in  obits,  and  received  many  bylines.  His 
superior  work  was  done  under  two  handi¬ 
caps,  one  of  them  horrendous. 

The  minor  handicap  was  that  it  wasn’t 
a  full-time  job.  The  horrendous  one  was 
that  we  were  a  PM,  and  that  Meyer  had 
to  do  a  major  portion  of  his  work  for  the 
first  edition — deadline  about  7:30  a.m.  (Of 
course  he  continued  for  later  editions.) 

But  phoning  newly-bereaved  widows  at 
that  hour,  and  leaving  them  feeling  better, 
was  a  miracle  to  be  wrought  onlv  by  a 
man  with  Meyer’s  deep  understanding  of 
human  nature.  He  was  part  minister,  part 
psychologist,  all  humanitarian. 

Harry  Press 

Associate  Editor, 

Stanford  News  Service, 

Stanford,  Calif. 


*  *  * 

EDITORIAL  PRODUCT 

Leo  F.  McMullin’s  letter  (July  27) 
must  have  been  written  without  looking 
at  the  national  Sunday  supplements  for 
the  past  five  years.  Papers  are  dropping 
these  supplements  because  they  are  plain¬ 
ly  an  inferior  product,  not  as  Mr.  Mc- 
Mullin  states,  “.  .  .  a  capsule  magazine — 
delivering  quality  editorial  that  can  be 
of  interest  to  the  household  and  one  that 
can  be  readily  absorbed.’’ 

Look  at  the  quality  of  advertising  in 
national  Sunday  supplements  and  you  have 
a  medical  chart  of  their  health.  In  this 
country,  a  good  editorial  product  can  still 
find  a  market.  Where  is  that  product 
among  the  national  supplements? 

Paul  Wilkes 

Baltimore  (Md.)  Sunday  Sun 

Short  Takes 

HEADLINES: 

Clifford  Evans  3rd  Funeral  Tuesday. — 
St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat. 

♦  «  « 

Women  Collide  on  Bridge. — Holden- 
ville  (Okla.)  Daily  News. 

«  «  * 

Miss.  Rump  Slate  Requests  Seating. — 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Post. 

«  «  * 

M.  .  .  .  P.  .  .  .  w’as  best  man  and 
D.  .  .  .  H.  .  .  .  and  B.  .  .  .  D.  .  .  were 
gloomsmen. — Duluth  (Minn.)  Herald  & 
News-Tribune. 

*  «  * 

N.  .  .  .  D.  .  .  .  was  arrested  and  booked 
on  a  charge  of  robbery  in  city  jail. — 
Reno  Nevada  State  Journal. 

*  *  « 

At  the  28  embassies,  the  goal  is  a  23 
percent  reduction  in  the  playroll. — 
Birmingham  (Ala.)  Post-Herald. 
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The  New  York  Times  Thesaurus  helps  eliminate  many  of  the 
most  time-consuming  look-up  problems  for  reporters,  editors 
and  researchers. 


Scattering  of  information?  Uniform  subject  headings  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  Thesaurus  assure  you  that  material  of  similar 
nature  is  always  filed  together— not  scattered  among  many  dif¬ 
ferent  folders. 


Vague  or  ambiguous  subject  headings?  Thesaurus  head¬ 
ings  are  specific.  “Scope  Notes”  clearly  define  the  range  of 
material  you’ll  find  under  various  headings. 


Out-of-date  subject  headings?  You  receive  revised  pages 
with  updated  material  at  least  four  times  a  year  ...  so  you 
know  where  to  add  new  files. 


Bulky,  “catch-all”  files?  Thesaurus  subheadings  break 
down  broad  subjects  to  narrower  terms,  so  you  can  pinpoint 
the  material  you  need. 


Inadequate  information?  Cross  references  lead  you  quickly 
to  other  subject  categories  which  may  provide  related  material 
on  your  topic. 


The  New  York  Times  Thesaurus  of  Descriptors  is  published 
in  two  looseleaf  volumes.  Printing  is  on  one  side  of  each  page 
only,  so  your  librarian  can  use  the  blank  side  for  her  own  notes 
and  additions. 


“...a  major  breakthrough  in  the  effort  to  standardize 
headings  for  newspaper  iibraries.” 

—Mrs.  Josephine  Johnson,  Head  Librarian 
The  Courier-Journal  I  The  Louisville  Times 


“...a  magnificent  source  of  entry  terms  and  suggested 
structure ...  a  reference  tool  of  basic  importance.” 

—Library  Journal 


Write  for  your  free  examination  copy  of  the  Thesaurus  to¬ 
day.  Then  use  it  for  30  days.  If  you  decide  to  keep  it,  send  us 
$225,  which  includes  the  binders  and  a  full  year’s  updating 
service.  Address  your  “on  approval”  request  to: 


Thesaurus  Box  EP97,  The  New  York  Times  Library  Services 
Department,  229  West  43d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10036. 
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ing  Chicago  riots  will  be  found  on 

Chicago  day  night  after  the  nomination  perts  to  investigate  convention  P«ge*  56  and  57. 

Roy  Fisher,  editor  of  the  of  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  for  violence. 

Chicago  Daily  News,  picked  up  President.  Reporters  and  photog-  The  August  Federal  Grand 
Mie  of  his  paper's  picture  pages  raphers  became  separated  from  Jury  here  has  offered  to  remain 
which  ran  during  Democratic  their  police  escorts  and  another  in  session  until  the  investiga- 
Convention  week  and  asked :  eight  or  10  representatives  were  tions  are  completed. 

“Does  that  picture  look  like  one  beaten,  some  by  hippies  but  Police  officers  and  FBI  agents 

of  a  policeman  without  proper  most,  news  executives  insisted,  have  talked  with  editors  and  the 
identification?”  by  police.  four  newspapers  prepared  photo 

The  photo,  one  of  several  Federal  and  city  investiga-  exhibits  and  reports  for  study, 

taken  by  Paul  Sequeira,  Daily  tions  are  underway  and  demands  Conlisk  has  promised  a  report 

News  photographer,  showed  a  i^^ve  been  made  by  Humphrey  for  editors  by  the  end  of  this 
Chicasro  nolice  lieutenant,  two  ^or  a  blue  ribbon  panel  of  ex-  week. 


The  news  executives  were  par¬ 
ticularly  incensed  by  failure  of 
some  policemen  to  display  badges 
and  other  identification  and 
Fisher  made  this  further  point: 

“It  is  a  violation  of  the  police 
manual  for  a  policeman  to  strike 
any  person  on  the  head  with  a 
billy  club  or  night  stick.  The 
manual  says  they  may  strike 
offending  persons  on  the  legs, 
arms  or  back,  but  not  on  the 
head.” 

He  said  policemen  from  dis¬ 
trict  stations  apparently  con¬ 
strained  themselves  in  the  riot¬ 
ing  but  he  believed  the  task 
force  officers  got  out  of  control. 

“After  all,”  he  said,  “riot 
trained  officers  are  able  to  hold 
themselves  in  check  when  the 
going  gets  rough.  Some  of  the 
Chicago  force  need  to  brush  up 
on  their  riot  tactics.” 

Some  of  the  editors  said  they 
had  received  reports  that  vari¬ 
ous  persons  bore  press  arm 
bands  and  other  identification 
not  issued  by  the  police  depart¬ 
ment.  However,  they  knew  of  no 
specific  instances. 

Some  complaints  w’ere  made 
that  various  newsmen  were 
dressed  in  hippie  style  clothing. 
There  were  reporters  assigned 
to  mingle  with  the  hippy  and 
“yippie”  groups  in  attempts  to 
learn  their  plans  for  stirring 
violence,  editors  said.  Moore  and 
(Continued  on  page  10) 
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Albert  Madsen,  a  Tribune  pho¬ 
tographer,  said  only  one  of  their 
men  was  involved  in  an  incident. 
He  was  shoved  in  a  police 
wagon  along  with  some  rioters. 
A  phone  call  when  he  got  to  the 
station  effected  his  releas-’. 

CuK  masks  issued 

The  Tribune  issued  gas  masks 
to  photographers  and  reporters 
who  wished  to  use  them.  “We 
knew  if  we  didn’t  we  could  miss 
some  pictures,”  Madsen  said. 
“They  proved  very  effective.” 

Madsen  criticized  the  handling 
of  the  press  on  the  convention 
floor.  Democratic  officials  first 
wanted  to  pool  photographers 
and  reporters  but  editors 
wouldn’t  agree  to  this,  Madsen 
said.  Then  they  wanted  to  allow 
representatives  of  one  publica¬ 
tion  on  the  floor  for  20  minutes, 
then  another  group  would  have 
20  minutes  on  the  floor.  This 
also  was  not  acceptable  and 
finally  publications  were  allowed 
one  photographer  and  one  re¬ 
porter  at  all  times. 

Fisher  related  a  peculiar  in¬ 
cident  reported  to  him  by  a 
Daily  News  representative.  An 
automobile  pulled  up  to  the  curb 
at  Grant  Park  across  from  the 
Conrad  Hilton  Hotel  during  one 
of  the  riots  and  a  woman  wear¬ 
ing  a  press  armband  jumped 
from  the  driver’s  seat  and  began 
Iterating  policemen. 

“At  that  very  moment,” 
Fisher  said,  “Steven  Northrup, 
a  (Vnehinffton  Pont  photogra¬ 
pher,  carrying  full  identification, 
was  lying  on  the  ground  almost 
at  her  feet.  She  finished  her 
tirade,  got  l)ack  in  the  car  and 
sped  away.  No  one  seemed  to 
know  who  she  was.” 


news  reporters  and  photogra¬ 
phers  into  not  covering  the  vio¬ 
lence. 

“Several  of  our  reporters 
were  witnesses  to  police  forcibly 
taking  tape  recordings  and  film 
away  from  television  people.” 

Wendt  said  it  was  clear  that 
in  attacks  on  the  press  a 
“limited  number  of  policemen 
got  out  of  line  and  violated  the 
rules  of  the  Chicago  Police  De¬ 
partment.”  He  singled  out 
attacks  on  Bob  Jackson,  a  re¬ 
porter,  and  Frank  Berger.  Jack- 
son  had  left  the  Grant  Park  area 
and  was  caught  up  in  a  mob  of 
hippies  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Loop.  Jackson  ran  into  an  alley 
chased  by  a  policeman,  Wendt 
said.  Jackson  shouted  he  was 
with  the  press  and  started  to 
show  his  credentials  when  he 
was  struck  with  a  billy  club. 
Berger  had  his  camera  smashed 
by  a  policeman,  he  reported  to 
his  office. 

Protest  abuM* 

A  telegram  protesting  abuse 
of  newsmen  was  sent  to  Mayor 
Richard  J.  Daley  and  was  signed 
by  television  network  executives 
and  these  newspaper  executives : 
Mrs.  Katharine  Graham,  Wash¬ 
ington  Post;  Bailey  K.  Howard, 
Chicago  Daily  News  and  Sun- 
Times;  Otis  Chandler,  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times,  and  Arthur  Ochs 
Sulzberger,  New  York  Times. 

The  telegram  declared  that 
newsmen  “were  repeatedly  sin¬ 
gled  out  by  policemen  and  de¬ 
liberately  l)eaten  and  harassed. 
Cameras  were  broken  and  film 
was  destroyed.  The  obvious  pur¬ 
pose  was  to  discourage  or  pre¬ 
vent  reporting  of  an  important 
confrontation  between  police 
and  demonstrators  which  the 
.\merican  public  has  the  right  to 
know  about.” 

Police  conduct 

Regardless  of  the  FBI  inquiry, 
the  news  executives  strongly 


UNIDENTIFIED  female  photographer  it  perched  in  a  tree  high 
above  the  milling  throng  of  "Yippiet"  in  Chicago's  Grant  Park. 


Dedmon  said  the  Sun-Times  urged  that  Daley  order  an  in- 
has  an  aggressive  staff  of  re-  vestigation  by  a  responsible 
porters  and  photographers  that  group  of  distingpiished  and  dis- 
prides  itself  on  providing  interested  citizens  to  fix  respon- 
graphic  coverage  of  any  event,  sibility  for  the  conduct  of  the 
“We  intend  to  keep  it  that  way,”  members  of  the  police  force  who 
he  said,  “although  we  resent  the  participated  in  these  incidents 
attacks  on  them  and  other  press  and  see  to  it  that  suitable 
representatives.  They  were  a  punishment  is  meted  out  as  de- 


In  a  separate  complaint  to  Anderson  said,  “the  police  find 
Conlisk,  the  Topeka  Capital-  they  have  the  press  left  and 
Journal’s  photo  director.  Rich-  moving  them  gets  to  be  annoy- 
ard  Clarkson,  said  that  one  of  ing.” 

the  paper’s  photographers,  Mark  At  the  journalism  educators’ 
Godfrey,  was  clubbed  to  the  conference  in  Lawrence,  Kansas, 
street  when  he  began  photo-  television  was  accused  of  failing 
graphing  police  officers  using  to  give  the  police  point  of  view 
their  clubs  on  demonstrators.  He  while  it  was  “careful  to  show 


violation  of  press  freedom.  We 
have  thought  that  maybe  the 
police  just  don’t  like  cameras, 
and  there  were  plenty  of  them 
in  the  hands  of  hippies  and 
others.  Many  carried  expensive 
equipment,  too.  Maybe  the  police 
didn’t  like  that.” 

Wendt  said  he  was  in  Grant 
Park  during  one  of  the  confron¬ 
tations  between  police  and 
hippies.  He  said:  “It  was  easy 
to  see  that  certain  police  officers 
were  attempting  to  terrorize 


served. 

Pending  l>efore  federal  court 
here  is  a  restraining  order  issued 
by  Judge  Elmer  J.  Schnacken- 
berg  that  forbids  policemen  to 
interfere  “by  force,  violence  or 
intimidation”  with  the  rights  of 
newsmen  to  cover  public  events. 
The  complainants  were  Michael 
O’Sullivan,  a  Business  Week 
magazine  photogprapher,  and 
two  free-lance  cameramen,  How¬ 
ard  Berliant  and  Daniel  Mor¬ 
rill. 


carried  several  cameras  and 
wore  credentials  of  the  conven¬ 
tion,  Clarkson  noted. 

Criticism  of  the  press  also  was 
heard.  Scott  Anderson,  a  North 
Dakota  delegate  to  the  conven¬ 
tion,  defended  the  police  action 
in  stopping  the  demonstrators. 
He  said  the  police  also  have  a 
problem  with  newsmen  in  such 
incidents  because  there  are  so 
many  of  them. 

“Once  they  get  all  the  demon¬ 
strators  moved  off  the  street,” 


beatings  of  the  press.” 

Dr.  Walter  Menninger,  the 
psychiatrist,  said  he  had  seen  no 
interviews  with  law  enforcement 
officials  to  represent  “the  siz¬ 
able  number  of  citizens”  who  feel 
that  the  press  gave  a  biased 
picture  of  the  bloody  clashes. 

Actually,  Walter  Cronkite 
gave  Mayor  Daley  nearly  30 
minutes  before  the  opening  of 
the  convention’s  evening  session 
to  defend  the  police  action  on 
CBS-tv  network. 
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Youths  share 
$10,000  after 
Slimmer  jobs 


Princeton,  N,  J. 

Cash  awards  totaling  $10,000 
were  presented  to  35  young  jour¬ 
nalists  entered  in  the  News¬ 
paper  Fund’s  fourth  annual 
Intern  Prize  Competition. 

These  college  students  shared 
sums  from  $100  to  $500  and  30 
other  students  got  honorable 
mention  designations. 

A  record  154  students — 93 
men  and  61  women — were  nom¬ 
inated  by  editors.  All  worked  as 
reporters  or  copy  editors  this 
summer,  some  had  additional 
experience  as  photographers. 

The  contestants  were  from 
newspapers  in  40  states,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  Puerto 
Rico  and  Canada.  They  wrote 
750-word  essays  describing  their 
summer  experiences,  and  ex¬ 
plaining  why  they  were  inter¬ 
ested  in  journalism  and  how 
they  expected  to  develop  their 
careers. 

The  list  of  money  winners  in 
the  1968  Intern  Prize  Competi¬ 
tion  follows: 


lations  director  for  the  Register-Republic  and  Morning 
Star  of  Rockford,  III.;  and  SP4  Marshall  Field,  assistant 
to  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Chicago  Sun-Times 
and  Daily  News.  Behind  them  are  PFC.  Allan  Gray, 
reporter  for  the  Chicago  Tribune,  and  SP4  Robert 
Langer  of  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  photo  staff. 


NEWSMEN  ALSO  SERVE:  Five  newsmen  scan  pictures 
of  demonstrators  while  on  duty  with  the  Information 
Section  of  the  Illinois  National  Guard's  Emergency 
Operations  Headquarters  during  the  Democratic  Na¬ 
tional  convention  in  August.  Seated  at  the  desk  (L  to 
R)  are:  SP4  Norman  Mark,  a  reporter  for  the  Chicago 
Daily  News;  Major  Joseph  T.  Vecchio,  community  re- 


$500 

Ackerman,  Joanell  K. 

U.  of  Nebraska  junior 
Sioux  City  (Iowa)  Journal 
Begley,  Kathleen  A. 

Temple  University  senior 
Chester  (Pa.)  Daily  Times 
Cruthchfield,  James 
Duquesne  University  junior 
Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Press 
Garcia,  Mario  R. 

U.  of  South  Florida  senior 
Miami  (Fla.)  News 
Heller,  Frederick  K.,  Jr. 

Yale  University  senior 
T^ew  York  Daily  News 
Hicks,  Bruce  £. 

University  of  Texas  sophomore 
Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle 
Knox,  Richard  A. 

Columbia  Univ.  1st  yr.  grad. 
Boston  Globe 
McDonald,  Terrence 
Marquette  Univ.  sophomore 
Milwaukee  (Wise.)  Sentinel 
Mitchell,  William  J. 

U.  of  Notre  Dame  sophomore 
New  London  (Conn.)  Day 
Ragan,  Charles  R. 

Princeton  University  senior 
Associated  Press — New  York 


$250 

Bonnet,  Patricia  Ann 
Baylor  Univ.  senior 
Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Star-Tele¬ 
gram 

Carter,  Linda  Sue 

Wake  Forest  Univ.  senior 

Greensboro  (N.  C.)  Daily  News 

(Continued  on  page  61) 
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Oliphant,  Dtnvr  Post — Los  Angeles  Times  Syndicate 


SORRY!  IF  YOU  AIN'T  GOT  NO  CREDENTIALS  TO  GET  OUT, 
YOU'LL  HAVE  TO  STAY  IN  CHICAGO  FOREVER!' 
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Journalists  *  crusade  for  liberation 

Mood  changes  in  Czechoslovakia 


As  the  press  in  Czechoslovakia  again  falls  under  the 
red  pencil  of  censorship,  three  delayed  dispatches  from 
E&P’s  roving  correspondent — when  read  in  sequence — 
record  the  kaleidoscopic  changes  in  the  poignant  strug¬ 
gle  of  the  nation’s  people  to  live  in  freedom. 


Everyone  could  rub 
el  botes  teith  leaders 
By  EdH’in  Roth 

PRAGI’E 
(August  15) 

Perhaps  Czechoslovakia’s  46- 
year-old  leader  Alexander  Dub- 
cek  felt  that  the  extreme  secu¬ 
rity  precautions  under  which  all 
foreign  correspondents  were 
stopped  from  getting  into  the 
frontier  village  Ciernanad  Tisou 
during  his  dramatic  confronta¬ 
tion  with  the  Russian  rulers  had 
created  a  bad  image,  which  he 
w’anted  to  correct.  Or  perhaps 
he  wanted  to  show  the  rulers  of 
Russia,  Poland,  East  Germany, 
Hungary,  and  Bulgaria  when  he 
met  them  in  his  own  home  town 
Bratislava  that  liberalization 
means  less  security  measures. 

Whatever  the  reason  may  be 
— none  of  us  covered  that  im¬ 
mensely  dramatic  Communist 
summit  conference  in  Bratislava 
had  ever  seen  such  a  total  lack 
of  security  at  any  previous 
big  Communist  event.  Dubcek 
seemed  to  have  decided  that  no 
one  would  try  to  assassinate  any 
of  the  Communist  leaders. 

Although  the  building  in 
which  the  conference  was  held 
was  guarded,  what  happened 
when  all  the  Communist  leaders 
went  together  to  Bratislava’s 
Russian  military  cemetery  was 
quite  incredible.  In  this  cemetery 
many  Russian  soldiers  who  fell 
in  the  1945  battle  for  the  area 
are  buried  beneath  a  gigantic 
monument,  where  the  Commu¬ 
nist  leaders  laid  a  wreath. 

Newsmen  unhindered 

Security  in  that  cemetery  be¬ 
fore,  during,  and  after  the 
wreath-laying  ceremony  did  not 
exist.  No  enclosures  were  roped 
off.  Not  only  all  new’s  media  rep¬ 
resentatives  but  all  other  people 
in  town  who  wanted  to  come 
w’ere  within  a  few  feet  of  all  the 
top  Communist  leaders — Brezh¬ 
nev,  Kosygin,  Podgorny,  the 
Russian  Communist  party’s  chief 
theoretician  Suslov,  Poland’s 
Gomulka,  East  Germany’s  Ul- 
bricht,  Hungary’s  Kadar,  and 
Bulgaria’s  Zhivkov. 

The  very  few  uniformed 
policemen  and  security  agents 
made  no  effort  to  hold  hack  the 


crowd,  or  to  hinder  photogra¬ 
phers  and  moviemen.  No  one’s 
documents  were  checked.  Czecho¬ 
slovaks  shouted  passionately 
“Stand  up  to  them,  Dubcek!” 
Others  yelled  “Brezhnev,  we 
want  freedom!” 

A  khaki-uniformed  Czecho¬ 
slovak  army  honor  guard  pre¬ 
sented  arms,  with  photographers 
and  moviemen  pushing  un¬ 
hindered  between  the  soldiers. 
When  the  band  played  the 
solemn  Russian  dirge  for  fallen 
heroes,  Brezhnev  burst  into 
tears,  drying  his  eyes  and  face 
with  a  large  handkerchief  while 
western  cameras  clicked  and 
movie  cameras  whirred. 

After  the  ceremony,  corre¬ 
spondents,  photographers,  movle- 
m»n,  tourists  and  local  people 
surrounded  the  Communist 
leaders.  Some  of  us  tried  to  get 
interviews.  No  one  was  pushed 
by  security  guards  or  policemen. 
Obviously  Dubcek  had  ordered 
that  his  police  should  not  inter¬ 
fere 

Very  pleasant  atmosphere 

It  was  as  if  he  were  saying 
to  the  Russian  rulers  who  had 
threatened  his  liberalization  by 
mobilizing  the  Soviet  army 
against  Czechoslovakia,  and  to 
all  the  other  foreign  Communist 
leaders:  “Look,  this  is  the  at¬ 
mosphere  of  liberalization.  It’s 
not  so  bad  once  you  get  used  to 
it!” 

Official  press  relations  at  this 
historic  summit  conference  were 
almost  non-existent,  because  the 
Czechoslovaks  are  not  yet  used 
to  organizing  them.  A  press 
center  was  set  up  in  a  large 
restaurant  opposite  the  confer¬ 
ence  building,  and  everyone 
could  use  it.  No  one  checked 
credentials.  No  official  spokes¬ 
men  or  press  liaison  officers  were 
available. 

But  despite  this  chaos — or 
maybe  just  because  of  it — the 
atmosphere  was  very  pleasant. 
Our  Czechoslovak  colleagues  so 
obviously  enjoyed  their  new 
freedom,  their  ability  to  talk 
freely  with  western  newsmen, 
their  rejoining  of  our  journalis¬ 
tic  world  community — and  we 
shared  their  pleasure.  Peter 
Fulder,  an  English-speaking 
political  correspondent  of  the 


official  Czechoslovak  news 
agency,  valiantly  combined  his 
own  job  of  reporting  for  his 
agency  with  being  as  helpful  as 
possible  to  the  visiting  foreign 
correspondents. 

It  was  announced  that  the  new 
peace  of  Bratislava  would  be 
signed  at  4  p.m.  in  the  same  hall 
of  the  old  archbishop’s  palace 
where  the  peace  of  Bratislava 
between  Napoleon  and  Austria 
had  been  signed  in  1805.  Only 
a  few  Czechoslovak  correspond¬ 
ents  were  admitted  to  the  sign¬ 
ing,  but  all  other  newsmen  could 
stand  in  an  enclosure  on  the 
beautiful  old  square  before  the 
palace,  and  w’atch  the  Com¬ 
munist  leaders’  balcony  appear¬ 
ance  together  with  the  large 
crowd. 

Because  the  Communist 
leaders  could  not  agree  on  the 
wording  of  their  declaration,  we 
had  to  w'ait  for  more  than  four 
hours.  Several  times,  thunder¬ 
storms  and  cloudbursts  sent 
everyone  fleeing  for  cover.  The 
famous  Franciscus  wine  house 
did  great  business  from  the  in¬ 
ternational  press. 

Again,  as  in  the  Russian 
cemetery,  security  did  not  exist. 
The  balcony  from  which  the 
Communist  leaders  greeted  the 
crowd  is  immediately  above  the 
gate.  Only  a  single  line  of  police¬ 
men  and  uniformed  workers’ 
militia  held  back  the  crowd. 
When  East  Germany’s  Com¬ 
munist  boss  Walter  Ulbricht 
arrived,  the  crowd  peered  and 
whistled  at  him;  in  this  part  of 
Europe,  whistling  means  ex¬ 
treme  disapproval.  Dubcek  got 
delirious  cheers. 

‘We  want  sovereignly!’ 

After  the  signing,  Brezhnev 
was  the  first  man  out  on  the 
balcony,  followed  by  Podgorny 
and  Kosygin.  The  crowd,  which 
did  not  yet  know  what  the 
declaration  contained,  chanted: 
“Brezhnev,  we  want  sovereignty! 
Brezhnev,  we  want  sovereignty!” 

Fifteen  years  after  Stalin’s 
death,  Brezhnev  and  Kosygin 
stood  on  a  balcony  in  a  Com¬ 
munist  state  after  having  called 
up  military  reservists  and  mobil¬ 
ized  the  Soviet  army  to  threaten 
that  nation,  and  heard  a  large 
crowd  loudly  chanting  demands 
for  freedom,  while  western 
microphones  recorded  these 
chants.  This  was  indeed  world 
history,  and  it  was  well  worth 
coming  to  Bratislava  to  witness 
such  an  event. 

Having  cheered  Dubcek  for 
fighting  to  give  them  freedom, 


and  having  chanted  their  free¬ 
dom  demands  to  Brezhnev,  the 
crowd  sang  their  national 
anthem — a  beautiful,  melodious 
song  much  older  than  Com¬ 
munism.  The  Czech  journalist 
standing  beside  me  had  tears  in 
his  eyes.  None  of  us  foreign 
correspondents  who  stood  with 
that  crowd  was  unmoved,  be¬ 
cause  rarely  in  world  history 
was  a  national  anthem  sung 
with  so  much  fervor,  meaning, 
and  emotion. 


Behind-the-scenes 
battle  in  the  press 

Prague 
(Augpist  20) 

An  hour  after  the  dramatic 
Communist  summit  conference 
in  Bratislava  I  asked  Czecho¬ 
slovakia’s  foreigpi  minister  Dr. 
Jiri  Hajek,  who  speaks  perfect 
English:  “Will  press  censorship 
be  introduced  again  in  Czecho¬ 
slovakia,  or  will  the  Czecho¬ 
slovak  press  remain  as  free  as 
it  is  today?” 

Rather  embarrassed,  Dr. 
Hajek  replied  in  English: 
“Press  censorship  will  not  be 
introduced  again — but  as  you 
know,  freedom  must  always  be 
in  a  certain  co-relation  with 
responsibility.  We  hope  very 
much  that  our  friends  in  the 
press  will  understand  this  co¬ 
relation.” 

Editors  dismissed 

During  the  weeks  since  the 
Bratislava  summit  conference,  a 
bitter  fight  has  raged  behind  the 
scenes  in  Prague  between  the 
Communist  leaders  demanding 
“responsible  self-censorship," 
and  those  Czechoslovak  journal¬ 
ists  who  want  full  press  freedom 
without  any  censorship,  and  who 
are  not  willing  to  censor  them¬ 
selves  voluntarily.  “Responsible 
self-censorship”  means  to  re¬ 
frain  from  writing  anything 
which  might  anger  Russia — or 
even  East  Germany’s  Commu¬ 
nist  boss  Walter  Ulbricht. 

This  battle  is  still  not  decided. 

An  important  climax  in  this 
fight  was  the  recent  dismissal  of 


Edwin  Roth  is  a  free-lanee 
reporter  based  in  London  who 
has  supplied  eye-witness  stories 
to  E&P  about  the  press  at  many 
momentous  events  abroad  in  re¬ 
cent  years. 
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two  deputy  editors  of  the  official 
Communist  party  newspaper 
Rude  Pravo.  This  was  a  great 
success  for  the  conservative  ele¬ 
ments  in  tJie  Czechoslovak  Com¬ 
munist  party. 

According  to  the  present 
political  language  of  Czecho¬ 
slovakia,  conservatives  are  the 
supporters  of  the  deposed  Com¬ 
munist  dictatorship  of  Antonin 
Novotny,  absolute  unconditional 
loyalty  to  the  Russian  party 
line,  and  rigid  Communist  cen¬ 
sorship.  The  liberals  demand 
liberalization,  democratization — 
and  many  liberals  demand  even 
democracy. 

One  of  the  most  influential 
conservatives — through  his  spe¬ 
cial  position  he  has  today  prob¬ 
ably  more  power  and  influence 
than  any  other  conservative — is 
Oldrich  Svestka,  editor  of  the 
official  Communist  party  news¬ 
paper  Rude  Pravo.  He  is  also  a 
member  of  the  Communist  party 
praesidium,  in  which  he  belongs 
to  the  conservative  minority. 

Since  the  liberalization  in 
January,  Svestka  has  been 
fiercely  opposed  by  the  over¬ 
whelming  majority  of  the  jour¬ 
nalists  working  for  his  news¬ 
paper.  During  the  spring  he  was 
publicly  attacked  by  one  of  his 
senior  executives,  and  about  80 
other  journalists  of  his  news¬ 
paper  demanded  his  resignation. 
1  But  Svestka  remained  editor. 
The  executive  who  had  attacked 
him  resigned  to  join  the  weekly 
Reporter,  a  very  liberal  news 
magazine  which  demands  more 
democratization,  and  has  become 
imfnensely  popular. 

Recently  Svestka  dismissed  his 
liberal  deputy  editors  Emil  Sip 
and  Zdislav  Sulc.  He  replaced 
them  with  his  correspondents  in 
Moscow  and  Bonn,  who  are 
known  for  their  conservatism. 


Sip  and  Sulc  revwlution 

The  immediate  cause  of  these 
dismissals  was  that  during  the 
tremendous  July  crisis,  Sip  and 
Sulc  had  tried  to  carry  out  a 
revolution  against  Svestka.  A 
very  conservative  editorial  by 
Svestka  while  Russia  was  sub¬ 
jecting  Czechoslovakia  to  mili¬ 
tary  blackmail  seemed  to  sup¬ 
port  Russia  against  the  Czecho¬ 
slovak  government.  Not  only  all 
liberals  in  Czechoslovakia  were 
furious  about  that  editorial,  but 
also  many  journalists  in  Rude 
Pravo. 

Led  by  Sip  and  Sulc,  27  jour¬ 
nalist  members  of  the  editorial 
board  demanded  Svestka’s  resig¬ 
nation.  They  threatened  to  pub¬ 
lish  their  demand.  (Anything 
like  this  would  be  unthinkable 
in  any  other  Communist-ruled 
nation,  and  would  have  been 
unthinkable  in  Czechoslovakia  a 
year  ago.) 

But  this  time  too,  Svestka 


At  the  Russian  military  cemetery  in  Bratislava,  our  correspondent 
Edwin  Roth  (extreme  right  of  front  row,  wearing  glasses  and  carry¬ 
ing  camera)  walks  with  (right  to  left)  Ciechoslovakia's  Dubcek,  East 
Germany's  Ulbricht,  Russia's  Brezhnev,  Podgorny,  and  Kosygin. 


won,  and  remained  editor.  His 
dismissal  of  Sip  and  Sulc  is  re¬ 
garded  here  as  a  great  success 
for  the  conservatives.  What  is 
still  unknown  is  whether  Svestka 
will  survive  the  Communist 
party  congress  as  a  member  of 
the  praesidium  and  as  Rude 
Pravo  editor,  because  for  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  any 
ruling  eastern  bloc  Communist 
party,  all  elections  at  this  party 
congress  will  be  by  secret  ballot. 

Svestka’s  victory  until  now 
proves  not  only  that  the  Czecho¬ 
slovak  government  and  the 
liberal  majority  of  the  Com¬ 
munist  party’s  present  leader¬ 
ship  don’t  want  an  open  fight 
with  the  conservatives  who  sup¬ 
port  (and  are  supported  by) 
Russia.  It  also  proves  the  deci¬ 
sion — probably  promised  during 
the  summit  conferences  in  Cier- 
na  nad  Tisou  and  Bratislava — 
that  Czechoslovakia’s  press  will 
continue  to  be  influenced  by  the 
Communist  party’s  leadership. 

Attack  on  liberals 

Russia’s  public  attacks  against 
the  liberal  weekly  of  the  Czecho¬ 
slovak  Writers’  Union  Literami 
Liaty  obviously  worry  the  Czech¬ 
oslovak  government.  Moscow  ac¬ 
cused  Literami  Liaty  of  waging 
political  war  against  Russia. 

After  the  Bratislava  summit 
conference,  the  head  of  the 


Czechoslovak  Communist  party 
central  committee’s  press  depart¬ 
ment  Dr.  Havlicek  had  a  meet¬ 
ing  with  the  editors  of  all  im¬ 
portant  Czechoslovak  news¬ 
papers.  During  this  meeting,  he 
made  clear  to  them  that  the 
Communist  party  leadership  is 
determined  to  influence  the 
press. 

Several  departments  of  the 
Communist  party’s  apparatus 
have  presented  to  Dr.  Havlicek 
long  extracts  from  Czechoslovak 
newspapers  since  the  Bratislava 
conference — as  proof  that  the 
friendly  pleas  for  restraint  and 
self-censorship  were  unsuccess¬ 
ful.  But  many  Czechoslovak 
journalists  now  tell  the  foreign 
correspondents  in  Prague — to 
whom  they  reveal  these  signifi¬ 
cant  facts — that  they  are  deter¬ 
mined  to  fight  against  all  forms 
of  censorship. 

The  entire  Czechoslovak  liber¬ 
alization  was  begun  by  the  jour¬ 
nalists  and  writers.  Many  of 
these  very  brave  men  and  women 
would  pay  for  a  defeat  of  the 
liberals  with  long  imprisonment, 
and  perhaps  with  their  lives. 

Today  the  great  question  is 
whether  these  journalists  and 
writers  will  be  able  to  keep  their 
freedom,  becauae  recently  they 
have  auffered  aerioua  aetbacka. 
The  fight  for  freedom  in  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  will  last  a  long  time. 


We^ re  doing  our  best 
to  tell  the  world 

Prague 
(August  23) 

Ever  since  the  morning  of 
Wednesday,  August  21,  when 
the  Russian  tanks,  armored  cars, 
and  cannons  invaded  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  to  crush  this  small 
nation  by  military  force,  hun¬ 
dreds  of  Czechs  have  asked  me — 
Aany  with  tears  in  their  eyes: 

“Please,  please  tell  the 
whole  world  what  is  happening 
here.’’ 

Only  very  few  foreign  corre¬ 
spondents — less  than  two  dozen 
from  all  over  the  world — are  in 
Prague  at  this  moment.  Every¬ 
thing  is  so  nightmarish  and 
chaotic  that  we  don’t  meet  each 
other  very  often,  and  no  one 
could  take  a  count.  Those  wait¬ 
ing  outside  to  come  in  are  not 
admitted  if  the  word  “Journal¬ 
ist”  or  “Photographer”  is  writ¬ 
ten  in  their  passports  as  their 
profession.  (One  very  young 
British  magazine  photographer 
was  allowed  to  cross  the  frontier 
because  his  passport  states  he  is 
a  student.) 

Therefore  it  has  become  not 
only  the  job  but  the  historic 
duty  of  those  few  foreign  cor- 

(Continned  on  page  60) 
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Tougher  journalism 
education  demanded 


By  Gerald  B.  Healey 

Lawrence,  Kans. 

Journalism  instructors  will 
have  to  know  more  about  the 
technological  revolution  in  the 
newspaper  and  broadcasting  in¬ 
dustries  in  order  that  students 
who  will  one  day  be  profes¬ 
sionals  can  put  the  new  infor¬ 
mation  provided  into  under¬ 
standable  terms  for  vastly  more 
critical  and  better-educated  au¬ 
diences. 

Such  were  the  convictions  of 
John  H.  Colburn,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Wichita, 
(Kans.)  Eagle  and  Bea,con,  who 
addressed  a  Kappa  Tau  Alpha 
fraternity  session  held  in  con¬ 
nection  with  last  week’s  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  Education  in  Jour¬ 
nalism  conference  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Kansas.  He  also  called 
for  a  new  era  in  journalism  cur¬ 
riculum  re-evaluation,  which,  he 
said  is  “long  overdue.” 

Demand  for  talented  journal¬ 
ism  students  far  exceeds  the 
supply,  Colburn  said,  and  de¬ 
mand  for  good  journalism  teach¬ 
ers  is  growing. 

Tough  teaching  assignments 
will  get  tougher  as  some  of  the 
horse  and  buggy  day  courses  are 
discarded. 

“Despite  some  fine  courses 
available  in  .some  .schools,”  Col¬ 
burn  said,  “too  many  courses 
are  out  of  touch  with  the  real 
world.” 

He  advi.sed  that  marketing, 
management,  statistics,  socio¬ 
logical  trends,  behavorial  science 
...  all  are  study  areas  that 
must  command  more  attention. 

Little  credit  to  journalism 

Pursuing  the  curriculum  re- 
evaluation  discussion,  Colburn 
.said  that  too  much  of  the  writ¬ 
ing  seems  to  be  directed  to  im¬ 
press  academic  colleagues  and 
does  little  credit  to  journalism 
or  research. 

Colburn  said  journalism  de¬ 
partments,  on  a  local  basis, 
could  be  a  marketing  research 
partner  in  determining  circula¬ 
tion  areas,  characteristics  of  the 
potential  audience,  reader  atti¬ 
tudes  and,  in  short,  the  charac¬ 
ter  and  extent  of  the  market 
that  is  available  whether  for 
jirint  or  broadcasting. 

“Whereas,  your  academic  col¬ 
leagues  in  the  basic  sciences 
have  been  bombarding  Washing¬ 
ton  with  research  projects,  how 
many  of  you  have  proposed  con¬ 
structive  and  practical  research 
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ideas  to  improve  the  art  of  jour¬ 
nalism,”  Colburn  asked. 

He  pointed  to  ANPA’s  uni¬ 
versity  -  sponsored  research 
study  to  determine  whether  jur¬ 
ors  are  prejudiced  by  pre-trial 
publicity  and  an  ANPA  /  Re¬ 
search  Institute  project  on  in¬ 
formation  retrieval  at  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Institute  of  Technol¬ 
ogy. 

Hostility  to  the  press 

Colburn  speculated  that  per¬ 
haps,  in  some  journalism  educa¬ 
tion  circles,  there  has  been  too 
much  hostility  to  the  press  as  a 
medium  and  if  this  is  so,  he  said, 
now  is  the  time  to  “reassess 
your  relations  with  the  news¬ 
papers,  broadcasters  and  the 
booming  periodical  business.” 

Colburn  said  journalism  edu¬ 
cation  is  at  a  critical  crossroads 
and  at  a  dead  end  in  some 
places.  This  must  change  if  jour¬ 
nalism  is  to  provide  talented 
leaders,  professionals  and  tech¬ 
nicians  for  the  knowledge  indus¬ 
try. 

Instead,  journalism  education 
is  fragmented  and  in  a  state  of 
flux,  “battered  by  the  crossroads 
of  advocates  of  intellectual  and 
vocational  preparation.” 

Colburn  said  he  is  more  than 
ever  convinced  that  more  than 
four  years  of  college  will  be 
required  for  top  professional 
talent,  which  doesn’t  mean  there 
isn’t  room  for  journalism 
courses  in  junior  colleges  or  in 
four-year  schools. 

Photojournalism  is  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  a  subject  that  has  a 
full  range  of  educational  re¬ 
quirements,  the  Wichita  execu¬ 
tive  said.  Many  high  school 
graduates  have  become  out¬ 
standing  photographers.  How¬ 
ever,  the  photo  editor  of  tomor¬ 
row,  who  must  direct  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  still  and  video  pic¬ 
tures  to  vividly  and  accurately 
portray  our  socialogical,  cul¬ 
tural,  technical  and  environ¬ 
mental  revolutions  must  be 
thoroughly  versed  in  the  hu¬ 
manities. 

Academic  crossover 

“With  our  college  curriculum 
structure  divorcing  tv  -  radio  — 
sometimes  even  advertising  — 
from  the  journalism  depart¬ 
ment,”  he  declared,  “it  is  no 
wonder  that  there  is  so  little 
co-ordination  and  anticipation  of 
what  lies  ahead.” 


The  future  needs  also  demand, 
he  said,  reassessment  of  rela¬ 
tions  with  other  colleges  and 
departments  on  the  campus. 
Compartmentalization  of  disci¬ 
plines  must  be  broken  down. 

“When  a  gold  crisis  occurs,  or 
a  tear  in  the  Iron  Curtain,  as 
evidenced  by  the  defiance  in 
Czechoslovakia,  or  a  racial  riot 
in  our  cities,  who  can  interpret 
them  better  to  your  (journal¬ 
ism)  students  than  an  econ¬ 
omist,  a  political  science  expert 
on  foreign  affairs  or  a  sociolo¬ 
gist? 

“If  you  have  a  law  school, 
how  better  to  interpret  the  com¬ 
plexities  of  fair  trial-free  press 
or  the  problems  created  by  the 
anti-monopoly  verdict  against 
the  Tucson  newspapers  than  to 
examine  them  on  a  joint  basis? 
Future  lawyers  should  know 
what  makes  the  press  click, 
learn  how  to  write  and  dig  for 
information  and  future  news¬ 
men  must  be  better  versed  in 
court  procedures  and  how  statu¬ 
tory  legislation  is  construed.” 

Clolbum  said  he  had  made  one 
discovery  that  confirms  some  of 
the  student  complaints:  Quite  a 
few  teachers,  in  journalism  and 
in  other  fields,  don’t  know  their 
students.  They  don’t  know  their 
backgrounds,  their  interests,  or 
some  of  the  personal  matters 
that  motivate  them — sometimes 
they  don’t  even  know  their 
names. 

He  urged  instructors  to  “dig” 
these  young  people  in  a  more 
personal  way  or  they  won’t  be 
able  to  teach  them  much  beyond 
the  range  of  their  textbooks. 

Call  for  sound  judgment 

Ar\’ille  Schlaben,  associate 
editor  of  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.) 
Journal,  representing  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  Managing  Editors 
Association,  said  that  in  cri¬ 
tiquing  the  performances  of 
mass  communicators  the  jour- 
nalistp  teaching  profession  more 
often  ought  to  recognize  the 
practicalities  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  face. 

Foregoing  an  urge  to  “quar¬ 
rel  with  some  campus  criticism” 
of  the  news  media,  Schlaben 
said  that  since  educators  and 
journalists  are  shoulder  to 
shoulder  in  a  severe  struggle 
to  preserve  an  open  society  “we 
all  better  be  pretty  sound  in 
how  we  judge  and  then  criticize 
one  another,”  Schlaben  added: 

“It’s  all  very  well  for  the  uni¬ 
versity  to  point  with  pride  to  its 
great  scientist.  But  when  the 
chips  are  down — when  the  uni¬ 
versity’s  philosophy  and  free¬ 
dom  are  in  peril,  give  me  the 
graduate  in  mass  communica¬ 
tions.  He’s  the  man  who’s  going 
to  rally  support  and  whip  the 
bigot.” 

Schlaben  said  university  presi¬ 


dents  need  journalism  educators 
and  students  as  never  before 
and  journalism  educators  and 
editors  “in  these  puzzling  times” 
need  university  presidents  and 
the  APME  of  the  country  “de¬ 
sire  ...  to  work  with  you  in  all 
practical  ways.” 

Faculty-student  contact 

Resolutions  adopted  by  the 
AEJ  included  one  urging  uni¬ 
versity  administrators  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  opportunity  for  more 
personal  contact  between  fac¬ 
ulty  and  students  by  maintain¬ 
ing  class  sizes  of  reasonable 
proportions  and  by  emphasizing 
in  faculty  evaluation  the  teach¬ 
ing  role. 

Another  urged  university  ad¬ 
ministrators  to  resist  the  tend¬ 
ency  to  place  standard  student- 
teacher  ratio  requirements 
upon  journalism  schools,  and, 
instead,  that  such  courses  be 
exempted  from  any  such  com¬ 
pilation  so  that  maximum  en¬ 
rollments  for  such  courses  may 
be  limited  to  15  students. 

The  AEJ  took  note  of  the 
ANPA’s  provision  for  scholar¬ 
ship  funds  for  26  Negro  stu¬ 
dents  for  the  1968-69  school  year 
and  resolved  that  the  ANPA  not 
only  be  commended  but  that  it 
be  suggested  to  the  ANPA 
Foundation  that  the  scholarship 
program  be  expanded  to  include 
other  schools  (not  necessarily 
journalism  schools)  where  the 
need  may  be  particularly  great 

James  W.  Schwartz,  Iowa 
State,  moved  up  to  AEJ  presir 
dent  and  William  Ames,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Washington,  was  elected 
president-elect  over  Verne  Ed¬ 
wards,  Ohio  Wesleyan  Univer¬ 
sity. 
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Donald  E.  Brown,  Arizona 
State  University,  is  new  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  Society  of 
Journalism  School  Administra¬ 
tors  and  Russell  J.  Jandoli,  St 
Bonaventure  University,  is  pres¬ 
ident-elect.  David  A.  Haberman, 
Creighton  University  and  Don¬ 
ald  R.  Grubb,  Northern  Illinois, 
were  elected  vicepresident  and 
secreta  ry-treasurer. 

William  Hall,  director  of  Ohio 
State  school  of  journalism,  was 
elected  president  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Association  of  Schools  and 
Departments  of  Journalism.  Dr. 
Merrill  Samuelson,  Washington 
University,  was  elected  vice- 
president. 

The  ASJSA  and  the  AASD 
met  in  conjunction  with  the  As¬ 
sociation  for  Education  in  Jour¬ 
nalism  all  as  guests  of  the 
William  Allen  White  school  of 
journalism. 

(Continued  on  page  68) 


Additional  story  from  .4EI 
meeting  is  on  page  30. 
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Richard  M.  Nixon  and  Spiro  T.  Agnew  make  a  jovial  pair  of  candidates  on  the  beach  with  newsmen  at  San  Diego. 


Says  editor  who  knows  him 


missal  on  the  grounds  of  lack  of 
jurisdiction  filed  by  the  Clarks- 
hurg  (W.  Va.)  Exponent-Tele¬ 
gram. 

Other  defendants  in  the 
action  are:  Bristol  (Va.)  Her¬ 
ald  Courier,  Lexington  (Ky.) 
Leader,  Jackson  (Miss.)  News 
and  Clarion  Ledger,  Nashville 
Banner,  New  York  Post,  Pater¬ 
son  (N.  J.)  News,  Norfolk  Vir¬ 
ginian  Pilot,  Reading  (Pa.) 
Eagle,  Savannah  (Ga.)  News, 
Marietta  (Ga.)  Daily  Journal, 
Chattanooga  (Tenn.)  Post,  St. 
Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times,  Man¬ 
chester  (N.H.)  Union-Leader, 
E.  W.  Scripps  Co.,  and  Union- 
town  (Pa.)  Herald  and  Stand¬ 
ard. 


Importer  sues 
21  newspapers 
for  doll  story 


ItOv.  Agnew  will  win 
respect  of  newsmen 


Twenty-one  newspapers  were 
hit  with  an  $81,675,000  libel 
suit  in  New  York  State  Supreme 
Co’.rt  last  week. 

The  action,  filed  by  a  toy  im- 
'lortt  r,  A.  D.  Sutton  &  Sons, 
charged  the  New  York  Times, 
'.he  Atlanta  Journal,  and  the 
Lufkin  (Tex.)  News,  among 
thers,  with  printing  untrue 
stories  about  a  doll  the  firm 
mports. 

According  to  court  papers,  the 
stories,  which  quoted  local  fire 


By  Elmer  M.  Jackson,  Jr. 

Editor,  The  Evening  Capital,  Annapolis,  Maryland 


The  Republican  vice  presi-  nominate  Nixon  and  he  insisted 
dential  nominee,  Maryland’s  on  drafting  the  nominating 
Governor  Spiro  T.  Agnew,  speech  personally.  He  showed 
wasn’t  visibly  annoyed  when  a  the  finished  product  to  Nixon 
columnist  called  him  “a  nobody,”  who  expressed  hearty  approval 
and,  he  laughed  when  another  of  it.  Agnew  made  a  fine  ap- 
newsman  pointed  out  that  pearance  as  he  stepped  to  the 
Agnew'’s  father  had  the  family  restrum  to  deliver  the  best 
name  of  Anagnostopoulos,  which  speech  of  his  life  on  Nixon’s 
md  hair  of  the  99^  “Heidi  Doll”  jy  purchase  okaved  derived  from  the  Greek  root  behalf.  He  was  a  fine  actor  and 

rom  Poland,  were  made  of  ^  ^  agnostos,  meaning  “unknown,  or  speaker  as  he  engaged  in  finger 

litroctdlulose,  a  combustible  Washington  unknowing.”  However,  that  gestures  (a  la  Kennedy)  and 

Mastic  material.  They  claimed  The  Federal  Communications  writer  overlooked  the  very  im-  drove  home  .other  vital  points 
he  doll’s  face  burst  into  flames  Commission  has  approved  as-  portant  negative  prefix  “An-”  with  clenched  fist  jabs.  He  got 
f  it  was  touched  by  a  lighted  signment  of  the  license  of  tele-  jn  the  governor’s  name  in  Greek,  attention  and  was  listened  to 
igaictte.  vision  station  WWAY,  Wilming-  which  completely  reverses  the  most  of  all  by  Nixon,  who  was 

The  importer  claims  that  the  ton.  North  Carolina,  from  Cape  sense,  and  makes  its  meaning,  deeply  impressed  with  this  man 
•toric.s,  published  at  the  end  of  Fear  Telecasting  Inc.  to  Clay  “not  unknowing,”  or,  in  other  with  the  shortened  Greek  name 
^he  1966  Christmas  season,  are  Broadcasting  Corporation.  The  words,  possessing  wit  and  learn-  from  the  small  state  of  Mary- 
false.  purchase  price  is  $1,353,572.52.  ing.  These  are  qualities  that  de-  land. 

Sutton  also  charged  two  other  Clay  Broadcasting  is  wholly  scribe  Agnew  most  admirably.  Later,  when  Nixon  tapped 
defendants.  Giant  Tiger  Dis-  owned  by  the  Charleston  Mail  When  Republican  presidential  Agnew  as  his  running  mate,  he 
ount  Stores,  an  Ohio  firm,  and  Association,  publisher  of  the  hopeful,  Richard  M.  Nixon,  said  he  wanted  a  man  qualified 
he  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  with  Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Daily  selected  Ted  Agnew  to  place  to  be  President,  who  could  cam- 
haracterizing  the  doll  as  a  Mail.  The  Association  is  55%  Nixon’s  name  in  nomination  at  paign  effectively,  and  who  would 
■afety  hazard  in  an  ad  placed  in  owner  of  Newspaper  Agency  the  Miami  convention  he  had  be  able  to  assume  new  responsi¬ 
ve  Plain  Dealer  by  the  store.  Corporation,  which  prints  and  already  come  to  view  Agnew  as  bilities  dealing  especially  with 
Ihe  importer  said  the  ad  offered  di.stribute8  the  Daily  Mail  and  an  unusual  politician.  He  was  the  problems  of  the  nation’s 
d  in  credit  toward  the  pur-  the  Charleston  Gazette.  aware  that  Agnew  is  direct  and  cities.  His  intelligence  about  the 

tase  of  any  “safe  toy”  for  Lyell  B.  Clay,  president,  forthright.  Agnew,  always  im-  Marylander’s  ability  and 
returned  “Heidi  Doll.”  treasurer  and  director  of  Clay  maculately  groomed  and  dressed  strength  of  purpose  couldn’t 
The  only  answer  by  a  defend-  Broadcasting,  will  direct  the  op-  like  “a  man  of  distinction”  ad-  have  been  more  accurate, 
fflt  has  been  a  motion  for  dis-  eration  of  WWAY.  vertisement,  felt  it  an  honor  to  (Continued  on  page  44) 
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Pro  &  con:  Profit 
in  family  want  ads 


By  Stan  Finsness 

CAM,  Providence  Journal  and  Bulletin 


We  have  reported  recently  on 
various  plans  for  the  promotion 
of  low  rate  family  Classified  ads, 
and  the  stories  created  a  good 
amount  of  reaction — mostly 
from  newspapers  asking  for 
more  information  and  most  of 
it  in  favor  of  some  kind  of  plan 
that  helps  get  these  kinds  of  ads 
back  into  the  Classified  sections 
of  larger  newspapers. 

From  Marvin  C.  Veal  Jr., 
CAM  of  the  Dallas  (Tex.) 
Morning  News,  comes  an  op¬ 
posing  and  interesting  point  of 
view:  “Just  finished  reading 
your  article  on  Ray  Greene’s 
(CAM  Baltimore  News- Amer¬ 
ican)  (Mighty  Minis’  and,  of 
course,  during  the  Baltimore 
convention  we  heard  consider¬ 
able  concerning  the  many  plans 
of  ‘Family  Want  Ads.’ 

“Though  we  have  heard  every 
success  story  in  the  book  about 
these  plans,  I  have  never  heard 
anyone  among  my  acquaintances 
expound  on  the  subject  of  how 
much  profit  is  made  from  these 
promotions. 

Specter  of  rate  inquiry 

“I  can  see  the  value  of  ad 
count  and  creating  readership 
for  the  other  advertisers  within 
a  Classified  section,  but  I  can 
also  see  we  are  in  the  business 
of  producing  a  profit  for  our 
Publishers.  I  can  also  see  the 
possibility  of  the  FTC  in¬ 
quiring  one  of  these  days  about 
discriminatory  rates  and  I  can 
also  see  the  possibility  of  our 
bread  and  butter  accounts — the 
commercial  accounts  who  are  in 
our  papers  daily — inquiring  why 
we  give  the  transient  account 
the  rate  break  instead  of  the 
commercial  account.’’ 

Veal  asks  for  facts  on  pro¬ 
duction  costs  of  family  want  ads, 
wants  to  know  about  “profit 
structures’’  built  into  the  plans 
and  how  “discriminatory  rates’’ 
are  justified.  He  goes  on  to  say, 
“Dallas  is  one  of  the  most  com¬ 
petitive  markets  in  the  United 
States  . .  .  but  neither  paper  has 
instituted  such  a  program.  Prob¬ 
ably  both  papers  are  operating 
on  the  theory  that  profit  is  a 
very  desirable  item  in  these 
times.  If  we  can’t  sell  for  a 
profit  now  when  the  economy  is 
high,  when  can  we?  Anybody 
can  give  away  ads!” 

Let’s  look  for  some  answers. 


First,  the  producing  of  profit. 
Not  everything  that  every  news¬ 
paper  touches  turns  to  profit. 
The  same  goes  for  any  other 
business.  Sponsoring  a  clinic  for 
state  high  school  football  coaches 
or  a  Little  League  baseball  team 
or  a  learn-to-swim  promotion  or 
buying  a  box  for  the  symphony 
season  are  not  the  kinds  of 
things  that  immediately  or  pos¬ 
sibly  ever  help  improve  the 
balance  sheet.  But  what  do  they 
do?  They  involve  people  who  buy 
and  use  your  newspaper.  People 
who  become  subscribers.  These 
promotions  bring  the  news¬ 
paper  into  the  minds  and  inter¬ 
ests  of  people.  They  show, 
actually,  that  newspapers 
AREN’T  interested  in  profit 
alone,  that  they  aren’t  isolatedly 
operated  from  that  big  stone 
and  brick  and  steel  building 
downtown,  that  newspapers 
want  to  do  things  with  and  for 
people. 

Loss  on  one-time  ad 

I  don’t  have  actual  dollars 
and  cents  figures,  but  I’d  have 
to  agree  that  many  of  the 
person-to-person  low-rate  pro¬ 
grams  cost  money.  Because  of 
different  handling  methods,  some 
cost  more  than  others.  Some  are 
very  close  to  a  break-even  point, 
and  I’ll  bet  that  some  of  them 
do  produce  a  direct  profit — espe¬ 
cially  those  with  a  $4  or  $5  flat 
rate  with  cancellation  privileges, 
even  though  the  transactions  are 
handled  individually  and  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  billing  and  collecting  is 
involved. 

While  we’re  talking  about 
profit,  it’s  a  safe  guess  that  most 
newspapers  lose  money  on  a  2 
or  3-line  ad  placed  for  one  in¬ 
sertion.  The  overall  package  does 
produce  a  profit. 

I’ve  an  admittedly  poor 
memory,  but  I  think  I’d  be  able 
to  recall  complaints  from  com¬ 
mercial  advertisers  about  dis¬ 
criminatory  rates.  In  most  cases, 
the  regular  contract  advertiser 
already  pays  less  than  the  user 
of  regular  transient  advertising 
though  likely  not  less  than  most 
family  want  ad  rates.  Let’s  con¬ 
sider  that  the  commercial  ad 
gets  much  better  readership  and 
a  better  chance  for  results  if  the 
paper  in  which  it  runs  carries 
a  volume  of  private  advertising. 
Consider,  too,  that  the  home 


owner  has  one  air  conditioner  to 
sell.  The  dealer  has  a  ware¬ 
house  full — plus  a  lot  of  other 
merchandise. 

Probably  the  most  important 
factor  in  all  of  this  is  that 
newspapers  are  working  hard 
for  readership,  for  circulation, 
for  results  for  advertisers — ^both 
private  and  commercial.  One  of 
the  best  ways  to  build  and  keep 
a  stong  Classified  section  is  to 
create  involvement.  Ad  placers 
become  ad  readers.  Ad  readers 
become  ad  placers.  If  you  can 
prove  that  your  Classified  sec¬ 
tion  can  do  things  for  people — 
can  solve  problems  for  them  in 
an  immediate  and  direct  way, 
you  are  going  to  keep  readers 
and  ad  placers. 

Profitable  questions 

J.  Robert  Hudson,  CAM  of 
the  Des  Moines  (la.)  Register 
and  Tribune,  has  this  to  say: 

“I  doubt  if  any  Classified  man¬ 
ager  actively  engaged  in  the 
sale  of  want  ads  at  special 
“family  rates”  got  into  the  pro¬ 
gram  expecting  to  make  a  profit. 
Nor  did  the  publishers  who  OK’d 
the  program. 

“Both  were  convinced  that 
these  ads  were  beneficial  to  the 
newspaper  and  equally  helpful 
to  the  commercial  advertiser 
whose  investment  in  our  columns 
must  produce  profitable  sales. 

“Of  course  these  ads  return 
little,  if  any,  profit.  But  if  that 
yardstick  alone  is  used,  how 
many  other  of  your  company’s 
departments  would  survive  the 
axe?  I  know  of  one  newspaper 
with  a  dozen  people  who  do 
nothing  but  answer  questions 
phoned  in  by  subscribers  ...  or 
non-subscribers.  Profitable?  The 
management  is  convinced  that  it 
is. 

“True,  a  rate  differential  ques¬ 
tion  can  be  raised.  But  so  can 
it  be  raised  about  a  theater 
seat  which  is  sold  to  a  child  at 
half  the  price  of  the  one  next  to 
it  occupi^  by  an  adult.  Discrim¬ 
inatory?  On  my  last  trip  to  New 
York  my  wife’s  airline  fare  was 
a  fraction  of  mine.  Yet  her  seat 
was  the  same  as  mine,  we  ate 
comparable  food,  took  off  and 
landed  from  the  same  places  at 
the  same  time. 

“We  have  had  no  trouble  with 
commercial  advertisers  on  our 
‘family  want  ad  rates’  because 
we  have  promoted  them  in  an 
honest  manner.  The  presence  of 
these  ads  in  the  paper’s  classified 
columns  DOES  increase  reader- 
ship,  DOES  increase  response  to 
commercial  ads. 

“A  fact  most  overlooked  is 
another  great  value  to  the  Pub¬ 
lisher.  The  fact  that  a  person 
for  whom  your  newspaper 
DOES  something  is  a  better, 
more  lasting,  customer  for  your 
circulation  department  than  the 


Wilmington  papers 
appoint  ad  director 

Wilmington,  Del. 

Lynn  R.  Bryan  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  advertising  director  of 
the  Wilmington  News-Journal 
Co.,  it  was  announced  by 
Charles  M.  Hackett,  president 
He  succeeds  Harry  C.  Harbison, 
who  retires  after  a  39-year  ca¬ 
reer  with  Wilmington  newspa¬ 
pers,  including  11  as  advertising 
director. 

Bryan,  44,  comes  to  Delaware 
from  Beverly  Hills,  Calif., 
where  he  was  advertising  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Citizen-News  and  Val¬ 
ley  Times  in  Hollywood. 

A  native  of  Indiana,  Bryan 
attended  the  University  of 
Notre  Dame  and  received  his 
B.S.  degree  from  the  University 
of  Illinois  in  1947.  He  has  been 
engaged  in  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  work  in  Southern  California 
ever  since. 

Bryan  sought  the  Republican 
nomination  as  candidate  to  tht 
House  of  Representatives  fron 
the  26th  Congressional  District 
of  California  this  year,  but  was 
defeated  in  the  primary. 

Harbison,  who  was  65  on 
August  14,  began  his  career  in 
newspaper  advertising  with  the 
Philadelphia  North  American. 

subscriber  who  merely  reads  it 
Many  a  commercial  account  has 
also  resulted  from  that  first 
great  experience  of  ACTION 
resulting  from  a  family  want 
ad.” 

*  *  * 

‘ATTIC  AD  COLUMN 

The  Manchester  (N.  H.) 

Union  Leader  and  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  Sunday  News  have  dropped 
their  “Tell  and  Sell  It”  classi¬ 
fied  ad  column  and  replaced  it 
with  a  new  feature,  “The  Attic," 
in  the  Merchandise  Mart  sec 
tion. 

“The  Attic”  will  operate  along 
the  same  guidelines  as  its  prede¬ 
cessor,  which  was  a  popular  ad 
column  for  more  than  16  years, 
but  will  feature  an  increase  is 
the  total  value  of  advertised 
items  from  the  previous  $15  to 
$35.  The  price  of  an  advertise 
ment  has  been  increased  fro’ 
95  cents  to  $1,  but  there  is  o 
guarantee  of  10  percent  di; 
count  on  early  payment. 

“People  will  able  to  ndver 
tise  more  items  without  a  b; 
raise  in  rates,”  the  paper  .-caid- 
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Coming  close  to  the  million  mark 

Linage  marches  ahead  with  Young  America 

Milwaukee 


of  all  ages  were  Young  Amer¬ 
icans  during  the  week  of  August 
19-24  for  the  Milwaukee  Sen- 
tmel’s  fourth  annual  Young 
America  celebration. 

More  than  40,000  persons  were 
entertained  at  two  big  events: 
Young  America  on  Stage  and 
Young  America  on  Wheels  and 
at  a  series  of  special  shows  at 
eight  major  Milwaukee  shopping 
areas. 

An  even  greater  audience 
shared  in  the  fun,  fascination 
and  expert  exploration  of  the 
intei.  sts  and  problems  of  young 
persons  through  seven  big 
Young  America  news  sections 
which  appeared  daily  with  the 
Sentinel  starting  Saturday, 
August  17. 

Robert  K.  Drew,  executive 
vicepresident  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Journal  Company, 
commented  on  the  week’s  promo¬ 
tion:  “We  feel  that  we  have 


Members  of  the  Young  America  troupe  wave  as  they  march  past 
the  grandstand  in  Milwaukee  County  Stadium. 


(Continued  on  page  18) 


Performers  for  Young  America  on  Stage  fashionably  bow  to  the 
audience. 


Waving  pom-poms,  models  for  the  Young  America  on  Stage  fashion 
show  ride  around  the  giant  stage. 
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Young  America 

(Continued  from  page  17) 


again  accomplished  our  objec¬ 
tive  in  providing  Wisconsin 
young  persons  and  their  parents 
with  an  entertaining  and  in¬ 
formative  week  to  conclude  the 
summer  vacation  period.” 

Paid  attendance 

Drew  added,  “The  Milwaukee 
Sentinel  published  a  great  many 
pages  of  Young  America  fea¬ 
tures,  and  during  the  week  pro¬ 
vided  fine  entertainment  in  two 
big  shows  and  eight  special 
shows  in  shopping  areas.” 

In  summing  up  the  Sentinel’s 
1968  salute  to  youth,  Harvey 
W.  Schwandner,  editor  of  the 
Sentinel  said,  “We  are  particu¬ 
larly  gratified  at  the  large  paid 
attendance  at  our  two  big 
shows.  But,  more  important,  was 
the  many  pages  of  editorial  fea¬ 
tures  for,  about  and  by  young 
persons.” 

The  special  daily  Young 
America  sections  of  the  Sentinel 
were  considerably  larger  than  in 
previous  years,  with  more  news, 
features  and  advertising,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Charles  K.  Clarke,  vice- 
president  and  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Journal  Company. 

Intense  competition  between 
general,  retail  and  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  staffs  marked  the 
record  high  linage  for  the  week 
of  861,837  lines,  including  105,- 
600  lines  in  special  Sentinel  sec¬ 
tions  sold  during  tlie  week,  but 
running  later. 

This  year’s  total  linage  sold 
for  Young  America  week  is 
188,600  lines  more  than  the  1967 
high  of  673,236  lines. 

A  special  contest  between  the 
classified  street  staff,  consisting 
of  men,  and  the  classified  phone 
girls  resulted  in  sales  of  274,650 
classified  lines. 

New  subscriptions 

The  Sentinel’s  circulation  de¬ 
partment  backed  up  advertising 
efforts  by  an  intensive  drive  to 
give  Young  America  advertisers 
an  extra  bonus  of  14,360  new 
subscriptions  for  the  Milwaukee 
Sentinel. 

Young  America  week  started 
with  free  performances  of  the 
“Brothers  and  the  Sisters”  at 
eight  major  shopping  centers  in 
the  Milwaukee  area.  The  group 
composed  of  19  singpng  and 
dancing  graduates  of  the  Sen¬ 
tinel’s  Young  America  on  Stage 
event  of  previous  years,  ener¬ 
getically  battled  intense  heat  and 
humidity  during  their  three  days 
of  performances. 

Members  of  more  than  40 
clubs  and  organizations  through¬ 
out  Wisconsin  came  to  the  shop¬ 
ping  centers  to  be  entertained 


by  the  “Brothers  and  the  Sis¬ 
ters” — and  shop  at  the  centers. 
The  Sentinel’s  circulation  de¬ 
partment  arranged  for  approxi¬ 
mately  45  chartered  buses  to 
bring  large  groups  to  the  shop¬ 
ping  centers. 

The  more  than  1,000  touring 
shoppers  on  the  bus  trips  helped 
swell  the  crowds  at  the  various 
suburban,  downtown  and  area 
shopping  centers  for  the  shows. 

14,000  in  stadium 

Young  America  on  Stage,  the 
first  major  event  of  the  week’s 
activity,  took  over  the  baseball 
diamond  at  Milwaukee  county 
stadium  August  22,  with  an 
audience  of  14,000  watching  a 
cast  of  over  more  than  600 
singers,  dancers  and  models  dis¬ 
play  the  latest  in  fall  fashions. 

Robert  Simpson,  internation¬ 
ally  known  Milwaukee  based 
choreographer,  trained  and 
directed  the  group  of  area  young 
persons  for  the  performance,  as 
well  as  directing  the  professional 
careers  of  the  “Brothers  and 
Sisters.” 

A  recording  group,  Gary 
Puckett  and  The  Union  Gap, 
had  top  billing  in  the  show.  Also 
featured  were  beauty  queens, 
popular  local  radio  personalities, 
a  local  rock  combo  and  several 
hundred  college  and  teen  board 
members  from  area  department 
and  specialty  shops. 

The  final  event  on  Saturday, 
August  24,  had  21,000  young 
persons  and  adults  watch  a  day 
of  automotive  excitement,  rang¬ 
ing  from  sports  car  races  to  an 
endurance  contest  in  which  the 
competing  cars  rammed  and 
slammed  one  another. 

Paid  attendance  is  a  first  for 
the  Sentinel’s  Young  America 
week  promotion.  Previous  years 
events  had  been  free. 

Intense  promotional  activity 
included  large-scale  in-paper 
promotional  advertising  and  ad¬ 
vertising  on  local  radio  and  TV 
stations — plus  a  direct  mail 
campaign  to  community  leaders 
and  area  groups  that  had  pre¬ 
viously  shown  interest  in  the 
world  of  young  persons. 

All  events  were  planned  and 
supervised  by  the  Journal  Com¬ 
pany’s  promotion  department, 
headed  by  Newell  G.  Meyer,  and 
the  Sentinel’s  promotion  man¬ 
ager,  Andrew  Hertel. 

Date  for  new  weekly 

Windsor,  Conn. 

Harold  W.  Kost,  president  of 
Windsor  Publications  Inc.,  has 
announced  plans  for  mid-Sep¬ 
tember  start  of  publication  of 
the  Windsor  News,  a  weekly 
newspaper,  first  to  appear  in 
that  Hartford  suburb  since  dis¬ 
continuance  of  the  Windsor 
News  Weekly  seven  years  ago. 


Linage  Leaders 

1968 


First  7  Months 

1967 


Morning 


Morning 


Lo>  AnqeUt  Timas  . 

Miami  Herald  . 

Washington  Post  . 

Chicago  Tribune  . 

New  York  Times  . 

San  Jose  Mercury  . 

New  Orleans  Times-Picayuna  .. 

Dallas  News  . 

Houston  Post  . 

Santa  Ana  Register  . 


37,490,801  Los  Angeles  Times  .  34,2M,7I2 

29,838,252  Washington  Post  .  28.9U,ISt 

28,471,894  Miami  Herald  .  28,804,182 

27,174,203  Chicago  Tribune  .  26,li5,31] 

2S,341,8M  New  York  Times  .  23.000,537 

23,749,430  New  Orleans  Times-Picayuna  ..  22.iOS.92t 

22,071,282  San  Jose  Mercury  .  22.23i.40t 

20,871,953  Dallas  News  .  20.219,211 

20,715,979  Phoanii  Republic  .  19,909,111 

20,202,394  Orlando  Sentinel  .  19,012,175 


Evening 


Evening 


Houston  Chronicle  .  24,259,441 

San  Jose  News  .  23,710,915 

Milwaukee  Journal  .  23,351,381 

Dallas  Times-Herald  .  21,831,195 

Fort  Lauderdale  News  .  21,112,^4 

Montreal  U  Prassa  .  21,137,987 

Atlanta  Journal  . 21,118,487 

Cleveland  Press  .  21.415,284 

Toronto  Star  .  20.988,913 

Denver  Post  .  20,497,102 


Milwaukee  Journal  .  22.859,251 

Houston  Chronicle  .  22,432,901 

San  Jose  News  .  22,045,531 

Detroit  News  .  21.899.101 

Dallas  Times-Herald  .  21,731,131 

Cleveland  Press  .  2l,2tl97t 

Ft.  Lauderdale  News  .  20,180,191 

Minneapolis  Star  .  20.233,922 

Denver  Post  .  20.138,855 

Toronto  Star  .  20,013,524 


Sunday 


Los  Angelas  Timas  .  24,815,231 

New  York  Timas  .  23,771,179 

Philadelphia  Inquirer  .  14,841,843 

Chicago  Tribune  .  13,127,127 

New  York  News  .  13,281,894 

Milwaukee  Journal  .  12,413,504 

Miami  Herald  .  12,077,127 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  .  12,003,148 

kston  Globe  .  11,793,221 

Minneapolis  Tribune  .  11,111,953 

Six  and  Seven-Day  Totals 

Los  Angelas  Times  MS  .  12,301,032 

New  York  Times  MS  .  49,118,073 

Miami  Herald  MS  .  41,915,879 

Chicago  Tribune  MS  .  41,301,330 

Washington  Post  MS  .  39,481.758 

Milwaukee  Journal  ES  .  35,814,885 

Houston  Chronicle  ES  .  33,178,179 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  MS  ...  31,712,021 
Minneapolis  Star  8  Tribune  K  31,159,525 
Columbus  Dispatch  ES  .  31,014,743 


Sunday 

New  York  Times  .  24.013,450 

Los  Angelas  Times  .  23,407,110 

Philadelphia  Inquirer  .  14,251,557 

Chicago  Tribune  .  13.117,917 

New  York  News  .  12.222,284 

Milwaukee  Journal  .  I2,I80,1X 

Boston  Globa  .  11,995.917 

Miami  Herald  .  11.773,217 

Washington  Post  .  11,591,124 

Baltimore  Sun  .  11.374,911 

Six  and  Seven-Day  Totals 

Los  Angeles  Timas  MS  .  57.173,893 

New  York  Timas  MS  .  47,013.9V 

Miami  Herald  MS  .  40,577,921 

Washington  Post  MS  .  40.513,3n 

Chicago  Tribune  MS  .  39,733.331 

Milwaukee  Journal  ES  .  3S,039,87t 

Detroit  News  ES  .  32,100,9K 

Minnesota  Star  8  Tribune  ES.  .31,131,201 

Houston  Chronicle  ES  .  31,030,71! 

New  Orleans  Times-Picayuna  MS  30,709,38 
Source:  Media  Record: 


Hoe  will  manufacture 
packaging;  machinery 

R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  a  manufacturer 
of  printing  presses  and  equip¬ 
ment,  announced  its  entry  into 
the  packaging  machinery  field 
with  a  new  line  of  automatic 
machines  designed  to  decorate 
and  stack  egg  caitons  and  con¬ 
tainer  lids. 

According  to  Thomas  F.  Han¬ 
ley,  j)resident  of  Hoe,  a  series 
of  machines  of  patented  desigrn 
will  be  designated  as  “Deco- 
matics.” 

Although  all  of  the  machines 
contain  specially-designed  dry- 
offset  multi-color  pidnting  units, 
Hanley  explained  that  they  also 
include  extensive  equipment  for 
handling,  de-nesting,  conveying, 
feeding  and  re-stacking  pre- 
foimed  containers  and  package 
components  of  even  the  most 
complex  design  and  construction. 

Hoe  announced  it  had  agreed 
in  principle  to  acquire  the  oper¬ 
ating  assets  of  Huck  Co.,  Inc.  of 
Montvale,  N.  J.,  a  designer  and 
manufacturer  of  specialized 
types  of  printing  equipment  and 
packaging  machinery,  and  to 
acquire  rights  in  certain  patents 
owned  by  William  F.  Huck,  for 
an  aggregate  purchase  price  of 
$1,300,000,  of  which  $1,078,000 


is  to  be  paid  in  Hoe  common 
stock. 

Wood  Industries  Inc.  of  Plain- 
field,  N.  J.,  also  a  manufacturer 
of  newspaper  presses  and  stereo- 1 
type  equipment,  has  been  in  the 
packaging  machinery  field  for 
several  years  with  its  Stanford 
Division. 

$34  increase  given 
in  printer  contract 

Sea  me 

A  new  three-year  agreement 
calling  for  wage  increases  total¬ 
ing  $34  a  week  was  approved  by 
Seattle  Typographical  Union, 
representing  256  printers  at  the 
Seattle  Times  and  179  at  the 
Post  Intelligencer. 

The  first  $12  weekly  raise  i- 
retroactive  to  July  15  when  the 
old  contract  expired.  Weekly 
boosts  of  $11  will  be  effective 
July  15,  1969,  and  July  15,  1970 

The  new  contract  also  in¬ 
creased  the  company  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  pension  fund,  effec¬ 
tive  July  15,  1969,  and  in  197ii 

The  apprentice  program  was 
shortened  from  six  to  four  years. 
The  new  contract  also  provide' 
for  four  weeks  of  vacation  after 
five  years  of  employment,  rathe' 
than  after  10  years  as  under  th' 
old  pact. 
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CIRCULATION 


Grit’s  boy  salesmen 
in  computerized  age 


Continuous  form  strips  of  three-wida  labels  are  taken  to  Standard 
Register  Series  1400  forms  bursters  and  there  are  slit  to  divide  the 
form  into  its  three  sections  while  also  being  burst  into  individual 
labels  ready  for  attachment  to  newspaper  bundles. 

to  papers  sold,  moneys  collected, 


take  place,  a  tabulating  card  is 
and  return  them.  We  would  punched  for  a  computer  request  | 
post  the  information  to  the  The  whole  operation 


begins 
a  Grit 

would  be  run  every  week  and  salesman.  He  is  sent  a  card  for 
often  it  was  needed  in  between  additional  information  and  if  his 
times  for  spcial  mailings  and  application  is  accepted  we  mail 
the  like.  him  papers  and  supplies.  Hei 


subscribers.  These  had  carbon  another  mailing.  We  anticipate  w'e  sena  a  months 
impressions  on  the  back  from  that  the  computer  and  the  new  Salesman’s  Weekl 
which  we  imprinted  individual  forms  will  give  us  greater  speed,  forms.  Under  the  o 
labels  by  a  spirit  offset  process,  accuracy  and  efficiency.  these  were  single  sht 

These  were  used  for  mailing  the  All  information  on  the  boy 
papers  and  for  other  types  of  salesmen  and  individual  sub-  p  *7”’  ^ . 

mailings.  Once  a  month  we  sent  scribers  is  now  kept  in  magnetic  standard  Register,  is 
out  blank  report  forms  to  the  tape  files.  Whenever  information  tor  operation  over 
boys.  They  would  fill  these  in  as  is  wanted  or  a  transaction  is  to 


Several  factors  have  com¬ 
bined  to  render  inadequate  our 
old  manual  methods  of  process¬ 
ing  distribution  information  and 
handling  various  documents. 
Consistently  increasing  circula¬ 
tion  figures  and  the  advent  of 
the  zip  code  program  were  prime 
movers.  With  our  resources 
strained  to  the  maximum,  we 
decided  on  computerization, 
which  seemed  particularly  valu¬ 
able  to  the  problems  of  circula¬ 
tion.  With  the  decision  to  bring 
in  a  computer  came  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  devising  new  systems 
and  forms  with  which  to  imple¬ 
ment  them.  For  this  task  we 
called  on  the  good  offices  of  the 
Standard  Register  Company 
whose  local  forms  specialist 
worked  closely  with  us  to  re¬ 
design  old  forms  and  design  new 
ones. 


Depending  on  whether  the 
month  has  four  or  five  weeks, 
we  use  a  two-part  or  three-part 
form  printed  two-wide  on  th- 
printer.  It  is  a  STANSET  fom 
with  both  sides  glued  down  the 
the  interleaved 


^  margins 

HhHIIIIIIB  carbon  is  in  two  sheets  not  meet- 

ing  in  the  middle.  The  tissue  is 
I  il^  carbon  hotspotted  in  one  area 

jgiilX  only — for  the  boy’s  address.  Two 

fiiiV  copies  of  the  form  go  to  each 

L.JI  boy  and  they  are  paired  verti 

mmmJ  -m  cally,  no  horizontally.  After  the 

i  form  has  been  processed  over 

the  high  speed  printer,  it  is  sent 
to  a  standard  Register 

newspapers  to  boy  1^00  forms  burster.  This  ma 

er  Company.  These  chine  slits  the  form  down  th 

(Continued  on  page  58) 
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^Well  keep  the  press  in  good  humor  ’ 

Klein:  better  organized  this  time 


By  Newton  H.  Fulbright 


When  Herbert  G.  Klein  finally 
said  yes  to  Richard  M.  Nixon,  it 
was  goodbye  to  a  lot  of  things 
he  might  never  have  or  see 
again.  The  house  was  one  thing. 
He  enjoyed  its  comfortable  leg 
room.  And  California,  San  Diego 
and  the  Union,  a  good  morning 
newspaper  in  this  sunny  comer 
of  the  world,  each  offered  a  com¬ 
bination  of  satisfactions  almost 
any  newsman  would  want  to 
keep. 

To  give  it  up,  a  man  had  to 
feel  himself  dedicated  in  a  noble 
w'ay  to  duty — duty  to  public 
service.  But  Herb  Klein  would 
be  the  last  man  in  the  world  to 
pull  this  mantle  of  virtue  about 
his  own  shoulders. 

“Dick  Nixon  talked  me  into 
it,”  he  said. 

But  there  had  to  be  something 
in  the  character  of  Herb  Klein 
for  Nixon  to  get  hold  of,  and 
Herb,  as  everybody  knows  him, 
acknowledged  what  it  was  when 
he  said  comprehensively,  “There 
comes  a  time  when  a  newsman, 
happy  in  his  job,  finds  himself 
challenged  by  something  he  can’t 
ignore.” 

Duly  to  public  service 

The  meaning  was  duty  to  pub¬ 
lic  service,  and  you  had  to  think 
you  could  do  the  job  better  than 
anybody  else.  But  to  say  it  would 
be  presumptuous,  and  Herb 
Klein,  a  pleasant,  smiling  man 
of  shy  disposition,  smiled  in  his 
characteristic  way,  lowering  his 
head  and  lifting  his  eyes  a  little 
to  gauge  the  effect  in  the  looks 
of  the  questioner. 

It  was  a  matter  of  having 
made  up  your  mind  last  May, 
of  looking  dow’n  that  long  road 
and  never  looking  back. 

Having  ag^reed  to  serve  once 
more  as  press  chief — ^with  new 
title  of  director  of  communica¬ 
tions — for  the  same  man  seeking 
for  the  second  time  to  become 
President  of  the  United  States, 
Herb  and  his  wife  Marge  leased 
their  house,  packed  their  things, 
and  joined  Nixon  in  Florida  last 
June  1. 

“A  hurricane  was  blowing,” 
Herb  said,  “and  the  political 
weather  has  remained  windy 
ever  since.” 

At  50,  the  editor-on-leave  of 
the  San  Diego  Union  of  the 
Copley  group.  Herb  Klein  finds 
himself  dean  of  press  agents 
serving  a  party  nominee  for  the 
nation’s  highest  elective  office. 


James  C.  Hagerty,  a  close  per¬ 
sonal  friend  and  press  chief  for 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  during 
eight  years  in  the  White  House, 
surrendered  the  title  when  he 
gave  up  politics  for  a  swivel 
chair  at  the  American  Broad¬ 
casting  Company,  though  Hag¬ 
erty  would  be  the  last  to 
acknowledge  he  spends  much  of 
his  time  in  a  swivel  chair. 

“Politics  has  been  rew’arding 
to  me  as  a  newsman,”  Herb  said 
during  an  interview'  in  the 
panelled  fourth-floor  office  he 
occupies  at  the  Nixon  Headquar¬ 
ters,  450  Park  Avenue  in  New 
York.  The  office  was  meant  for 
Nixon  but  he  prefers  to  work 
when  in  New  York  at  his  home, 
810  Fifth  Avenue,  which  is  not 
too  far  for  a  press  chief  to  walk 
if  he  can’t  get  a  cab  during  the 
rush  hours. 

Friends  in  both  parties 

“I’ve  made  all  kinds  of  con¬ 
tacts,”  Herb  said,  “from  the 
low’ly  to  the  highest,  and  have 
developed  friends  in  both 
parties.” 

Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  leading 
Democrat,  is  listed  as  a  friend. 
Politics  is  not  the  deadly  eyeball- 
to-eyeball  confrontation  the  un¬ 
initiated  might  think  it  to  be. 

“There’s  fun  in  it,”  Herb  said, 
“but  of  course  you  have  to  know 
the  difference  between  your 
party  and  theirs — the  difference 
between  the  way  Dick  Nixon 
looks  at  things  and  the  way 
Lyndon  Johnson  and  Humphrey 
look  at  the  same  things.” 

That’s  fundamental,  element¬ 
ary.  The  chief  concern  of  Herb 
Klein,  taking  on  the  job  again 
as  Nixon’s  press  chief,  is  per¬ 
formance — to  do  a  better  job 
than  he  did  last  time,  to  avoid 
mistakes  he  may  have  made 
last  time. 

So  what  is  the  difference 
between  this  time  and  last  time? 

“For  one  thing,  we  are  better 
organized,”  Herb  said.  “We  have 
more  people  working  for  us.  I 
have  eight  capable  newsmen 
under  me,  and  under  them  we 
have  a  staff  of  eager,  able  vol¬ 
unteers.  A  presidential  cam- 
paigpi  is  subject  to  sudden 
changes,  to  new  currents  and 
situations  that  demand  quick 
decisions.  Newspaper  people  are 
flexible.  Change  and  quick  ad¬ 
justment  is  their  w’ay  of  life.  So 
we  have  brought  a  lot  of  news¬ 
paper  people  into  this  campaign 
and  I  think  it  is  going  to  make 


a  lot  of  difference — in  our 
favor.” 

Team  of  experts 

One  decision,  in  line  with  flex¬ 
ibility,  will  provide  Nixon  with 
a  team  of  experts  that  will  in¬ 
clude  Senator  Thruston  B. 
Morton  and  Representative  Mel¬ 
vin  R.  Laird,  who  will  be  present 
at  all  times  to  help  answer  ques¬ 
tions  and  advise  the  Republican 
candidate.  This  is  desigrned  to 
give  Nixon  more  time  in  seclu¬ 
sion  for  study  and  speech¬ 
writing. 

Unlike  last  time.  Herb  will  not 
make  all  the  trips  with  Nixon 
but  will  frequently  strike  out  on 
his  own,  contacting  news 
sources,  stimulating  action  and 
providing  a  broader  public 
awareness  of  the  Republican 
ticket  and  the  party’s  stand  on 
public  issues. 

Last  time,  in  1960,  when  Nixon 
lost  one  of  the  closest  presiden¬ 
tial  elections  in  history  to  the 
late  John  F.  Kennedy,  press 
planes  were  crowded  and  slow 
to  arrive  at  destinations.  Great 
improvement  is  promised  here 
this  year. 

“We  are  going  to  have  bigger 
and  faster  planes  for  the  press,” 
Herb  said.  “Reporters  this  year 
will  travel  first  class.  We  are 
looking  at  the  old  truism  about 
keeping  a  man  happy:  you  get 
better  performance  that  w'ay. 
So  we  mean  to  keep  the  reporters 
happy  and  help  them  do  a  better 
job.  Take  care  of  the  little  things 
— the  details.  Creature  comforts 
— ^we  will  look  after  these  the 
best  we  can.  We  are  going  to  do 
this  and  we  hope  it  will  keep 
everybody  in  a  good  humor.” 

In  his  sixth  campaign 

Actually,  this  will  be  the  sixth 
political  campaign  in  which 
Herb  Klein  and  Nixon  have 
been  associated.  It  began  in 
1946,  when  Nixon  was  a  Repub¬ 
lican  candidate  for  Congress  and 
Herb  was  news  editor  of  the 
Alhambra  Poat-Advocate,  a  Cop¬ 
ley  newspaper.  Nixon  and  Herb 
had  both  served  in  the  Navy 
during  World  War  II  but  met 
for  the  first  time  during  the 
campaigrn.  Again,  in  1948,  Herb 
aided  Nixon  in  his  successful 
bid  for  the  U.S.  Senate,  and 
was  press  chief  when  Nixon  ran 
as  the  Vice  Presidential  candi¬ 
date  on  the  Eisenhower  ticket  in 
1952  and  1956. 

Two  men  working  that  long 
together  either  become  enemies 


Herbert  G.  Klein 


or  fast  friends,  and  with  Nixon 
and  Herb  Klein  it  has  been  the 
latter.  There  is  a  close  friend¬ 
ship  based  on  a  firm  understand¬ 
ing.  Each  knows  how  the  other 
thinks,  how  the  other  reacts  to 
life. 

When  Hagerty  became  Eisen¬ 
hower’s  press  chief  in  1962, 
Eisenhower  told  him  in  effect: 
“Son,  I  am  too  old  to  change  my 
ways,  so  I  guess  you  will  have 
to  change  yours.”  This  meaift 
getting  up  at  about  5  a.m.  in¬ 
stead  of  9,  and  Hagerty  nevet 
completely  adjusted  to  it.  , 

Schedules  synchronized  | 

How  about  Nixon’s  rising 
and  retiring  time?  How  well  did 
Herb  synchronize  his  own  sleep¬ 
ing  and  working  hours  with 
those  of  the  candidate? 

“There’s  no  problem  there," 
he  said.  “We  operate  along  the 
same  lines.  Sometimes  he’s  up 
early,  but  it  has  always  been 
interesting — no  problems.  I  it- 
member  once,  during  the  1960 
campaigrn,  we  were  at  Colorado 
Springs,  and  when  I  got  up  they 
told  me  the  candidate  had  left 
the  hotel  grounds  and  was  out 
walking.  Well,  the  first  rule  « 
to  know  what  the  candidate  i» 
doing,  so  I  hurried  after  him 
and  found  Nixon  talking  to  one 
of  his  old  commanders  in  the 
Pacific.  This  man  had  been  * 
general  in  command  of  an  island 
base  where  Nixon  was  stationed. 
He  was  retired  now  and  livinf 
in  one  of  the  cottages  in  the 
park  there,  where  you  can  look 
up  and  see  Pike’s  Peak.  They 
were  laughing  and  talking  about 
old  times  during  the  war  in  the 
Pacific. 

(Continued  on  page  42) 
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The  kids  have  been  coasting,  bi 


Thanks  for  your  support  and  hard  work  that  helped  make 
the  31st  All-American  Soap  Box  Derby  a  success. 


PRIME  AND  CO-SPONSORS 
Jaycees 
Newspapers 
Radio  Stations 
Television  Stations 
Chevrolet  Dealers 
Other  Civic  &  Fraternal 
Organizations:  Optimists,  Lions, 
Exchange  Clubs,  Kiwanis,  20-30 
Clubs,  Knights  of  Columbus, 
Shriners,  American  Legion, 
and  Moose,  among  others. 


NUMBER 


but  you  haven’t. 


The  31st  All-American  Soap  Box  Derby 


PROMOTION 


How  about  a  source 
of  completed  jobs? 

By  George  Wilt 


A  newspaper  promotion  man¬ 
ager  has  been  rather  appropri¬ 
ately  described  as  a  man  who 
wears  a  dozen  hats.  Coinciden¬ 
tally,  he  must  frequently  be  a 
man  of  myriad  talents — an  ex¬ 
pert  practitioner  of  advertising 
copy,  a  graphic  arts  whiz,  a 
marketing  master,  a  promoter 
of  special  events,  a  fund  raiser, 
a  knowledgeable  researcher,  a 
skilled  publicity  counsel,  an 
agile  administrator.  He  usually 
has  several  dozen  balls  in  the 
air  at  one  time.  And  frequently 
without  adequate  help  to  do  the 
job. 

And  while  newspaper  promo¬ 
tion  is  sometimes  described  as 
one  of  the  more  interesting  jobs 
in  the  newspaper  hierarchy,  the 
promotion  manager  is  also  often 
harried  with  a  basketful  of  un¬ 
inspiring,  dull,  pedestrian,  and 
sometimes  just  plain  routine 
chores. 

That,  unfortunately,  is  the 
nature  of  the  beast,  and  his 
kingdom.  But,  when  he  has  time 
to  sit  back  and  reflect  on  his 
operation,  he’ll  admit,  to  para¬ 
phrase  George  Gershwin,  it  ain’t 
necessarily  necessary. 

For  instance,  many  of  the 
projects  performed  for  the 
Clarion  in  Colorado  are  identical 
to  the  chores  Bugle  in  Bogalusa. 
The  problems  at  the  mighty 
Times  are  just  like  those  at  the 
tiny  Tempest. 

Why,  then,  couldn’t  the  bur¬ 
geoning  International  News¬ 
paper  Promotion  Association  do 
something  about  easing  the  load 
that  hangs  over  so  many  news¬ 
paper  promotion  men?  Obvi¬ 
ously,  it  could. 

INPA  now  operates  on  the 
basis  of  providing  a  free  and 
easy  source  of  ideas,  know-how, 
techniques  and  methods.  It  picks 
the  brains  of  the  experienced, 
knowledgeable  pros  of  the  trade 
— all  of  whom  are  generous  to  a 
fault  with  their  experience  and 
expertise — and  passes  the  passel 
of  knowledge  along,  in  whole¬ 
sale  lots,  to  the  tyros  of  the 
trade.  The  new  promoter,  who 
last  month  was  a  reporter,  re¬ 
tail  ad  salesman,  p.r.  man,  or 
circulator,  can  benefit  from  the 
funds  of  knowledge  and  know¬ 
how  of  the  Taubkins,  Tim¬ 
monses,  Stems,  Cavanaughs, 
Copelands,  LaHattes,  Hardings, 
et  al.  (A1  Schrader?) 

And,  while  ideas  are  fine  and 
necessary,  and  know-how  must 


be  passed  along  from  expert  to 
novice,  a  lot  of  good  ideas  aren’t 
worth  a  damn  if  there  isn’t  the 
time  to  produce  them. 

Operation  ‘Project’ 

Why,  then,  can’t  INPA  oper¬ 
ate  a  promotion  services  depart¬ 
ment,  passing  actual  finished 
promotion  along  for  use  up  and 
down  the  newspaper  line? 

For  instance,  all  of  the  mat 
services  produce  bank  ads,  which 
can  be  used  by  banks  in  Maine 
or  Mississippi,  Alaska  or  Ala¬ 
bama.  Just  clip  the  mat,  drop  in 
the  advertiser’s  logo  and  phone 
number.  And  change  the  interest 
rate  to  fit  the  local  situation. 

The  same  technique  could  be 
applied,  for  instance,  to  classi¬ 
fied  promotion.  In-paper  ads  pro¬ 
moting  want-ads,  could  be  pro¬ 
duced,  using  the  themes  that 
have  won  awards  for  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Bulletin,  Los  Angeles 
Times,  Washington  Post,  or 
Chicago  Tribune — and  created 
by  those  promotion  managers 
who  have  a  full  staff  of  creative 
experts — be  passed  along  to 
those  less  fortunate  one-man 
shops  in  the  under-25,000  circu¬ 
lation  papers.  An  even  more 
poignant  example  is  the  use  of 
radio  and  television  spots.  Why 
couldn’t  the  top  papers  make 
their  films  and  tapes  available — 
leaving  space  at  the  end  for  the 
smaller  papers  to  drop  in  their 
own  logo  and  “for  quick  results, 
dial  XX-X-0000  and  ask  for  an 
ad-taker”  copy — ^which  would 
upgrade  the  entire  industry  ef¬ 
fort,  create  a  better  image  for 
the  newspaper  business,  and 
make  some  small-town  promoter 
look  like  a  big-city  genius. 

The  same  case  is  true  with 
carrier  contests  and  recruiting 
programs,  circulation  promo¬ 
tions  for  general  news  coverage, 
and  other  editorial  fields  covered 
by  all  dailies.  (Of  course  the 
Sunday  supps  and  syndicates 
help  out  in  this  field,  as  do  the 
wire  services,  but  isn’t  there  a 
lot  more  that  could  be  circu¬ 
lated?) 

Such  a  program  of  distribu¬ 
tion  of  hard  matter — photos, 
mats,  repro  proofs,  tapes  and 
films — offers  INPA  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  real  service  to  the 
industry,  and  particularly  to  its 
newer  members.  And,  at  the 
same  time,  suggests  that  the 
minimal  charges  for  such  serv¬ 


ices  might  provide  a  new  source 
of  revenue  for  the  promotion 
organization. 

Surely,  the  availability  of 
ready-made  promotion  material 
would  be  welcomed  not  only  by 
INPA  members,  but  also  by  the 
smaller  newspapers  that  aren’t 
blessed  with  a  full-time  promo¬ 
tion  man,  and  who  are  INPA’s 
best  prospects  for  new  members. 

And,  for  the  hundreds  of  one- 
man  promotion  shops,  it  would 
prove  a  welcome  antidote  for 
under-staffing.  Relieved  of  the 
routine  chores  of  producing 
pedestrian  pieces  that  have 
already  been  produced  elsewhere, 
bigger  and  better,  the  solo  opera¬ 
tor  could  turn  more  attention  to 
those  projects  that  are  peculiar 
to  his  own  market.  Because  in 
these  areas,  he  has  no  one  to 
turn  to. 

The  result  couldn’t  be  any¬ 
thing  but  more — and  better — 
promotion  everywhere.  And  it’s 
a  great  game  that  has  no  losers. 

«  *  * 

HOME  WEEK— A  die-cut 
window',  complete  with  shutters 
offers  a  peek  into  a  page  photo 
preview  of  the  Baltimore  Sun’s 
“National  Home  Week”  edition, 
to  be  published  September  15. 
The  promotion  folder  tells  of 
the  Sun’s  local  and  national 
linage  position  in  the  real  estate 
field,  as  well  as  previewing  the 
special  Sunday  section. 

*  *  • 

VIKING — Attractive  art  of  a 
falcon  perched  on  the  shoulder 
of  a  Viking  knight  provides  the 
appropriate  art  atmosphere  for 
the  New  York  Times’  self- 
mailer  promoting  the  annual 
Fall  Children’s  Book  Section,  to 
be  published  November  3.  The 
section  is  produced  to  capitalize 
on  the  pre-Christmas  book-buy¬ 
ing  period. 

*  *  * 

SALE-ING  —  While  many 
newspapers  have  travel  sections, 
how  hiany  have  a  “Cruise  Spe¬ 
cial?”  The  Dallas  Morning  News 
publishes  its  second  annual  one 
of  the  same  on  September  22. 
The  promotion  piece,  featuring  a 
cut  of  a  Mississippi  riverboat, 
is  headlined:  “Sale-ing  Sched¬ 
ule.”  In  addition  to  pointing  out 
the  editorial  content  and  ad 
rates  for  the  section,  the  folder 
reminds  cruise  advertisers  to 
send  their  latest  brochures  and 
sailing  information  to  the  News’ 
travel  consultant  for  display  and 
distribution. 

«  «  « 

BROADCAST  —  The  Rich¬ 
mond  (Va.)  Times-Dispatch  and 
News  Leader's  25th  survey  of 
“Households  Reached  by  Radio 
and  Television”  has  been  re¬ 
leased.  Percent  of  households 
with  sets  turned  on,  for  both 
radio  and  television,  are  showm 
by  hourly  periods. 


Wolman  Fitzpatrick 


Publisher  named, 
also  editorial 
board  chairman 

Madison,  Wis. 

The  retirement  of  Don  Ander¬ 
son,  publisher  of  the  Wisconsin 
State  Journal  and  president  of 
Madison  Newspapers  Inc.,  was 
announced  this  week  by  Philip 
D.  Adler,  president  of  Lee  En¬ 
terprises. 

Anderson  will  lie  succeeded  as 
publisher  by  J.  Martin  Wolman, 
49,  presently  general  manager 
of  Madison  Newspapers,  and  a 
State  Journal  staffer  for  31 
years. 

The  news  department  will  be 
directed  by  Executive  Editor 
Lawrence  H.  Fitzpatrick  as 
chairman  of  the  editorial  board, 
Managing  Editor  William  C 
Robbins,  and  Assistant  Man 
aging  Editor  Helen  Matheson 

Other  members  of  the  edito¬ 
rial  board  are  Night  City  Edi¬ 
tor  Fred  Curran,  Special  Event* 
Reporter  John  Newhouse,  and 
Farm  Editor  Robert  Bjorklund. 

Anderson  retires 

The  change  of  guard  follows 
the  Lee  Enterprises  retirement 
program  which  Anderson,  a  Lee 
vicepresident,  helped  devise. 
Anderson  has  spent  45  years 
with  the  State  Journal  and  for 
the  past  26  years  as  its  pub¬ 
lisher.  He  joined  the  newspaper 
in  1923  as  a  cub  reporter  while 
attending  the  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Anderson  will 
continue  to  make  their  home  in 
Madison  but  plan  to  spend 
several  months  each  summer  at 
their  cabin  on  the  Gallatin  river 
in  Montana. 

Wolman  started  his  career  at 
the  State  Journal,  working  part- 
time  while  in  high  school  and 
full  time  while  attending  the 
University  of  Wisconsin. 

Fitzpatrick  came  to  the  State 
Journal  from  the  Superior  Eve¬ 
ning  Telegram  as  a  copy  editor 
in  1931.  Prior  to  being  named 
executive  editor  in  1967,  he 
filled  almost  evei'y  news  job  in¬ 
cluding  general  assignment  re¬ 
porter,  court  reporter,  political 
writer,  city  editor,  and  man¬ 
aging  editor. 
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Nothing 

puts  ink  in  its  place 
like  the  Hoe  Ink 
Suppression  System 


The  Hole  Ink  Suppression 
System  attacks  the 
problem  of  ink  mist  at  its 
source — electrostatically 


Pointed  field 
concentrators  on  each 
electrode  emit  a  very 
forceful  oval-shaped 
electrostatic  field. 


When  ink  filaments  form 
in  the  nips,  the 
concentrated  electrostatic 
field  prevents  them  from 
getting  farther.  So  ink 
mist  doesn’t  have  a  chance 
to  form  in  the  first  place. 


Nor  are  these  the  only  advantages. 

The  Hoe  system’s  electrodes  are 
strong  and  rigid.' They  withstand  web 
breaks,  will  not  cause  them,  and  can  be 
installed  by  only  one  man. 

The  Hoe  system’s  electrode  mounting 
plates  are  specifically  designed  not  to 
interfere  with  roller  socket  adjustments. 

The  Hoe  system’s  power  control  is 
provided  by  a  compact  110-volt  AC 


house  current  power  pack,  which  can  be 
mounted  anywhere.  All  electrical  con¬ 
nections  are  simple  wires.  And  there  are 
numerous  safety  devices. 

Another  important  point — the  Hoe 
system  is  adaptable  to  most  newspaper 
presses  built  since  World  War  II. 

But  even  this  is  not  the  whole  out¬ 
standing  story.  To  learn  still  more  about 
the  only  ink  suppression  system  that 


offers  you  the  maximum  in  simplicity, 
efficiency,  convenience,  practicality  and 
safety,  contact:  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc.,  910 
East  138th  Street,  New  York  10454. 

HOE 


Czech  Mood 

{Continued  from  page  13) 


respondents  who  are  here  to  see, 
to  experience,  to  record,  and  to 
tell  the  story  through  our  media. 
Working  conditions  simply  don’t 
exist.  We  have  no  access  to  reli¬ 
able  information  except  what  we 
ourselves  see  and  hear.  Tele¬ 
phones  and  teleprinters  work 
sometimes.  While  I  am  writing 
this,  they  don’t  work. 

Sharing  a  terrible  hour 

But  we  are  surrounded  by  a 
friendship  and  love  from  the 
people  of  Czechoslovakia  who  are 
our  hosts  such  as  none  of  us 
have  ever  experienced  in  any 
foreign  country.  We  are  sharing 
this  terrible  hour  of  their  his¬ 
tory  with  them,  and  they  des¬ 
perately  want  us  to  tell  the 
world  about  it. 

What  we  have  to  tell  is  a 
story  of  indescribable  defiant 
courage  and  patriotism. 

Together  with  Czechs  and 
Slovaks,  we  have  taken  cover 
from  Russian  bullets  during  that 
truly  glorious  symbolic  resist¬ 
ance  near  Prague’s  radio  sta¬ 
tion,  when  some  Prague  people 
tried  to  hold  up  the  Soviet  tanks 
with  a  street  barrage  of  Prague 
municipal  buses,  so  that  it 
could  continue  broadcasting  to 
the  world  for  a  few  more 
minutes.  We  have  seen  the  Rus¬ 
sian  soldiers  spraying  streets 
and  squares  with  machinegun 
fire  to  terrorize  unarmed  people. 

During  the  first  night  of  the 
occupation,  I  fled  with  Dutch 
newspaperman  Hans  Hermans 
into  a  large  Prague  hospital 
which  was  our  nearest  cover 
when  the  Russians  shot  up  the 
area  with  machine  guns.  We 
watched  wounded  Czechs  being 
treated  by  weeping  doctors  and 
nurses.  After  a  while,  the  Rus¬ 
sians  began  firing  tank  cannons, 
although  no  one  was  shooting 
at  them.  Their  only  possible  aim 
was  terror. 

We  could  not  leave  the  hos¬ 
pital  for  more  than  two  hours 
because  the  Russians  were 
sniping  in  the  square  outside  it, 
and  firing  tank  cannons. 

‘We  shall  survive!' 

But  above  everything  else,  we 
see  and  hear  and  feel  the  superb, 
wonderful  courage  shown  by 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  or¬ 
dinary  people — the  people  of 
Comenius,  and  Jan  Hus,  and 
Thomas  G.  Masaryk — waving 
their  blue-red-white  flagrs  at  the 
invaders’  tanks  and  machine- 
guns,  shouting  defiance  at  them, 
yelling  at  them  in  a  rhymed 
chant:  “We  have  survived  Hit¬ 
ler,  and  we  shall  survive  Brezh¬ 
nev!” 


No  courage  is  greater  than 
that  of  the  Czechoslovak  jour¬ 
nalists  who  began  the  liberaliza¬ 
tion  which  the  Russians  have 
come  to  crush  with  tanks  and 
cannons.  Within  hours  of  the 
invasion,  these  journalists  had 
produced  many  thousands  of 
well-printed  resistance  news¬ 
papers  and  excellent  illustrated 
magazines  with  pictures  of  the 
invasion  and  the  resistance. 

These  are  thrown  to  the 
crowds  rushing  for  them,  and 
cheering  them,  from  fast  moving 
cars  with  covered  or  false  num¬ 
ber  plates. 

Throughout  August  21,  while 
the  invasion  was  in  progress,  the 
official  Czechoslovak  news 
agency  Ceteka  put  out  not  only 
its  Czechoslovak  service  but  also 
its  English-language  service  for 
foreign  correspondents  in 
Prague,  until  its  building  near 
Wenceslas  Square  was  occupied 
by  Russian  troops.  Typical  items 
from  the  English  language 
Ceteka  news  service  of  that  day : 

“Three  lines  of  soldiers,  three 
cannons  and  several  tanks  of  the 
occupation  troops  were  barring 
entry  to  Prague  Castle  from  the 
side  of  the  bridge  over  the 
Vltava  shortly  after  10  o’clock 
this  morning.  At  10:15,  a  group 
of  thirty  motor  cyclists  waving 
Czechoslovak  flags  arrived,  but 
were  turned  back  by  the  occu¬ 
pants.  The  motorcycles  then 
drove  to  October  Revolution 
Square,  where  they  were  joined 
by  another  thirty  or  forty  mo¬ 
torcycles  and  lorries.  The  men 
were  waving  Czechoslovak  flags 
which  they  took  from  masts 
where  they  had  been  since  the 
visit  of  Nicolae  Ceaucescu.” 

“Shortly  after  11:15,  machine- 
gun  fire  was  heard  on  Wenceslas 
Square.  The  target  was  mainly 
the  front  of  the  national 
museum.” 

ClandeiBtinc  slalionA 

Prague’s  radio  station,  scene 
of  that  historic  resistance  action 
during  the  invasion,  is  occupied 
by  Russian  soldiers.  But  day 
and  night  free  Czechoslovak 
radio  stations  continued  broad¬ 
casting.  They  are  still  broad¬ 
casting  while  I  am  writing  this 
story  with  Soviet  tanks  outside 
my  hotel. 

In  this  finest  hour  of  the 
Czech  and  Slovak  peoples,  no 
one  is  playing  a  more  wonderful 
part  than  the  Czechoslovak  jour¬ 
nalists,  TV  men,  and  press 
photographers.  What  they  are 
doing  is  one  of  the  greatest 
and  proudest  chapters  in  the 
history  of  our  profession. 

We  foreign  correspondents 
have  had  experiences  emotion¬ 
ally  shattering  beyond  descrip¬ 
tion.  Can  you  imagine  what  it 
is  like  to  see  thousands  of 
people,  among  them  personal 


friends,  marching  with  Czecho¬ 
slovak  flags  until  they  come  to 
a  line  of  Soviet  tanks  blocking 
the  road,  where  they  stop  before 
the  tank  cannons,  and — many 
with  tears  streaming  down  their 
faces — sing  their  beautiful  na¬ 
tional  anthem? 

“It  is  a  paradise  on  earth,” 
they  sing,  “this  Czech  land,  my 
homeland!” 

As  I  write  this,  only  very 
few  correspondents  from  free 
nations  are  here  to  witness  a 
great,  civilized  nation’s  agony 
and  glorious  heroism.  All  Czechs 
and  Slovaks  we  meet — and  be¬ 
cause  we  foreign  correspondents 
who  are  here  now  came  some 
time  before  the  invasion  and 
have  made  personal  friends  here 
— plead  with  us  that  we  should 
tell  the  world  what  is  happen¬ 
ing,  and  that  their  nation’s  soul 
is  not  only  alive,  but  filled  with 
a  passionate,  blazing  pride. 

We  are  doing  our  best. 

*  *  * 

Although  Soviet  troops  were 
withdrawn  from  the  Czech  news 
agency  offices  and  from  the 
Prague  radio  station  this  week, 
all  newsmen  were  not  allowed  to 
resume  their  work  which  was 
interrupted  by  the  invasion. 
Rude  Pravo  joined  in  a  demand 
that  journalists  “be  enabled  to 
work  again  at  their  accustomed 
places.” 

• 

Sheldon  Sackett, 
Publisher,  dies 

San  Francisco 

Sheldon  F.  Sackett,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  World  of  Cooa 
Bay  (Ore.)  since  1930,  died  here 
September  1  at  the  age  of  66. 

Bom  Aug.  2,  1902,  at  Jeffer¬ 
son,  Ore.,  the  long-time  newspa¬ 
perman  was  the  son  of  Judge 
and  Mrs.  Fred  R.  Sackett.  He 
was  graduated  from  Willamette 
University  at  Salem,  Ore.,  in 
1922. 

When  he  was  21,  Sackett  was 
principal  and  assistant  athletic 
coach  at  Raymond  High  School 
in  Washington  state.  He  held 
that  position  from  1923-25. 

Sackett  returned  to  Oregon 
in  1925  and  became  the  editor 
of  the  McMinnville  Telephone- 
Register,  He  was  editor  until 
1928  when  he  became  editor 
and  co-publisher  with  Charles 
Sprague  of  the  Oregon  States¬ 
man,  in  Salem. 

In  1930  he  purchased  the 
Coos  Bay  Times,  now  The  World 
of  Coos  Bay. 

Sackett  also  owned  radio  sta¬ 
tion  KOOS  in  Coos  Bay,  the 
Olympic  Press,  Oakland,  Calif., 
and  the  Valley  Cable  System, 
Twin  Falls,  Idaho.  He  was  pres¬ 
ident  of  World  Newspapers, 
Inc.,  San  Francisco. 


Deaths 

Harry  Wilx.iams,  56,  former 
newspaperman;  director  of  pub 
lie  relations  for  U.S.  Steel  Cor¬ 
poration’s  western  district; 
August  14. 

*  *  * 

Lewis  Meyers,  55,  former 
UPI  reporter;  short  story 
writer;  public  relations  director 
for  North  American  Rockwell; 
August  21. 

*  * 

Arthur  C.  Jarvis.  Camden 
(N.  J.)  Courier-Post  photogra¬ 
pher  for  20  years;  August  IT. 

*  *  * 

Joseph  J.  Claymore,  49,  a 
past  president  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  chapter,  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Newspaper  Representa¬ 
tives;  Augrust  25. 

*  *  * 

Jack  L.  Tannehill,  55,  pub 
lisher  of  the  Union  (Miss.) 
Appeal;  former  editor-publisher 
of  the  Neshoba  Democrat  in 
Philadelphia,  Miss.;  Augnist  29. 

«  *  * 

Grover  Cleveland  Loud,  77, 
a  retired  copy  editor  of  the  New 
York  Times;  part-owner  of  the 
Carroll  County  Independent  at 
Center  Ossipee,  N.  H.;  August 
29. 

«  *  • 

William  0.  Lee,  58,  a  former 
sports  editor  of  the  Corpus 

Christi  (Tex.)  Caller-Times: 
news  editor  of  the  Laredo 

Times;  August  24. 

•  *  * 

Jack  H.  Jonas,  50,  a  former 
assistant  city  editor  of  the 
Columbus  (O.)  Citizen;  travel 
editor  for  the  American  Automo¬ 
bile  Association;  August  29. 

*  *  * 

Francis  A.  Bergstrom,  58, 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram 
sports  writer;  August  24. 

*  *  * 

John  D.  Gurnett,  63,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Florida  Citrus  Re¬ 
porter;  Augrust  31. 

*  *  * 

J.  Jeremiah  Hallas,  56,  for¬ 
mer  editor  of  the  Windsor 
(Conn.)  News  Weekly  and  the' 
Connecticut  State  Journal; 
Augrust  27. 

*  *  * 

Bates  0.  Raney,  69,  former 
newspaperman  and  UP  re¬ 
porter;  retired  public  relations 
manager  of  Johns-Manville 
Corporation ;  Augrust  30. 

*  *  * 

Abbott  Kimball,  77,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Abbott  Kim^Il  Co- 
New  York  advertising  agency; 
September  2. 

«  *  * 

Lynn  J.  Arnold,  77,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Albany  (N.  Y.) 
Knickerbocker  Press  and  Alban\i 
Evening  News  before  their  con¬ 
solidation  as  the  Knickerbocker 
News  in  1937;  August  23. 
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Whaf  s  it  mean-  a  masthead? 

Not  much  really  until  you’ve  demonstrated  a  level 
of  integrity. 

Naturally  it  costs  money  and  creates  problems  when 
you  stand  behind  your  masthead.  But,  your  reader 
buys  your  publication  simply  because  he  has  come  to 
know  and  expect  you  to  perform  to  a  given  level. 

We  make  medicines  for  doctors  to  prescribe.  We  take 
the  responsibilities  for  these  medicines. 


This  is  our  masthead 


For  a  free  copy  of  This  is  Lcderic,  write  to  Public  Relations  Department 


LEDERLE  LABORATORIES 

A  Division  of  American  Cyanamid  Company,  Pearl  River,  New  York 


Information  on  war 
evaluated  in  survey 


Blumberg  PaHerson  Gladsfain 

Washington  Post  fills 

3  executive  positions 


Lawrence,  Kans. 

An  evaluation  of  information 
sources  in  South  Vietnam  by 
United  States  newspapers,  wire 
service  and  broadcast  corre¬ 
spondents,  was  compiled  by 
Thomas  R.  Hagley  and  Leslie 
W.  Sargent  of  the  school  of 
journalism  at  Ohio  University. 

It  provided  the  basis  for  a 
panel  discussion  here  last  week 
at  the  annual  convention  of  the 
journalism  educators. 

The  study  sought  to  discover 
what  reporters  currently  cover¬ 
ing  the  Vietnam  war  think  of 
the  news  sources  they  have  in 
Vietnam. 

U.S.  editors  provided  the  re¬ 
searchers  with  70  names.  In  ad¬ 
dition  a  current  list  of  newsmen 
working  in  Vietnam  was  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
State.  The  result  was  a  list  of 
100  correspondents  to  whom 
survey  questionnaires  were 
mailed.  A  62  per  cent  response 
was  obtained. 

A  typical  comment  from  one 
correspondent : 

“We  realize  that  the  canard 
exists  that  most  reporters  sit  in 
Saigon  and  do  not  get  out  in  the 
field.  This  is  pure  poppy-cock 
and  without  support  in  fact.  I 
know  of  only  two  reporters — 
neither  of  significant  publica¬ 
tions — who  sit  in  Saigon  and  de¬ 
cline  to  move  out  in  the  field. 

“Most  travel  extensively  and 
often,  checking  facts  for  them¬ 
selves.  At  any  one  time,  prob¬ 
ably  one-third  to  one-half  of  the 
press  corps  is  in  the  boondocks. 
Indeed,  the  problem  is  more  of¬ 
ten  that  the  correspondents  are 
not  keeping  an  eye  on  the  over¬ 
all  situation  in  Saigon  while 
roaming  around  the  back  coun¬ 
try.” 

U.S.  military  commanders 
emerged  as  the  best  overall 
source  but  only  about  a  third  of 
the  correspondents  rated  this 
source  as  highly  accurate  and 
objective. 

Some  are  more  objective 

U.S.  personnel  directly  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  war  effort  are  con¬ 
sidered  more  objective  than  are 
persons  specifically  charged 
with  the  information  process. 

Sixty  percent  of  the  corre¬ 
spondents  volunteered  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  the  common  fault  of 
most  of  the  sources  was  that,  in 
one  way  or  another,  they  were 
willfully  propagandizing  (dis¬ 
torting,  lidng,  omitting  informa¬ 
tion)  in  an  effort  to  conceal  mis¬ 
takes,  glaze  over  mismanage¬ 


ment,  project  untrue  favorable 
images,  cover  poor  leadership, 
etc. 

Also  mentioned  by  more  than 
one-fourth  of  the  respondents 
was  the  belief  that  many  sources 
are  under  official  pressure  from 
their  superiors  or  various  de¬ 
partments  not  to  give  informa¬ 
tion,  not  to  give  unfavorable 
information,  say  too  much,  say 
anything  or  say  anything  nega¬ 
tive. 

Other  criticisms  included  a 
number  of  comments  indicating 
that  the  persons  involved  lacked 
professional  competence  for 
their  jobs,  were  too  slow  in  re¬ 
porting  information,  lack  facts, 
lack  information  or  had  basic 
misunderstanding  or  distrust  of 
the  press  and  its  role  in  Viet¬ 
nam. 

In  defense  of  reporters 

Lloyd  Norman,  Pentagon  cor¬ 
respondent  for  Newsweek,  on  a 
panel  which  followed  the  report¬ 
ing  of  the  Ohio  University 
study,  took  exception  to  the  ac¬ 
cusation  by  government  press 
agents,  some  of  them  former 
newsmen,  that  the  press  is  irre¬ 
sponsible. 

“These  high-spirited  guard¬ 
ians  of  the  nation’s  secrets  and 
national  image,”  Norman  said, 
“denounce  the  accentuation  of 
controversy,  the  unusual  or  the 
sordid,  particularly  if  they  have 
labored  anxiously  to  conceal  the 
government’s  failures,  errors  or 
confusions.” 

Admitting  that  the  press 
sometimes  is  irresponsible,  Nor¬ 
man  said  most  of  the  time  the 
“irresponsibility”  of  the  20  or 
30  newsmen  who  cover  the  Pen¬ 
tagon  regularly  and  the  more 
than  200  American  newsmen  ac¬ 
credited  in  Saigon  is  more  a 
product  of  deadlines,  inexperi¬ 
ence,  or  needless  official  se¬ 
cretiveness,  than  of  unethical 
conduct. 

Quoting  what  a  high  U.S. 
military  commander  thinks  of 
the  American  press  in  Vietnam 
(news  people  getting  stories  at 
a  bar,  writing  about  procure¬ 
ment  of  prostitutes  for  Ameri¬ 
can  soldiers,  being  unobjective 
and  unfair)  Norman  said  the 
commander  added  there  are 
some  good  reporters  in  Vietnam 
but  there  are  quite  a  few  in  a 
“cynical  cult,”  the  “in”  group 
that  is  looking  only  for  head¬ 
lines,  doesn’t  check  stories  and 
doesn’t  listen  “when  we  try  to 
straighten  them  out.” 

Overall,  in  Norman’s  opinion. 


Washington 

John  W.  Sweeterman,  pub¬ 
lisher  and  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  Washington  Post, 
has  announced  executive  staff 
promotions : 

Harry  Gladstein,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  in  charge  of  circulation, 
has  been  named  vicepresident 
and  business  manager.  He  joined 
the  Post  as  circulation  director 
in  1949.  Prior  to  that  he  was 
associated  with  newspapers  in 
Louisville,  Des  Moines,  Chicago 
and  Los  Angeles.  Gladstein  will 
report  to  James  J.  Daly,  vice- 
president  and  general  manager. 

Jack  Patterson,  circulation 
manager,  will  become  circula¬ 
tion  director.  He  came  to  the 
Post  in  1952  as  assistant  circu¬ 
lation  director  and  became  cir¬ 
culation  manager  in  1954.  He  is 
a  native  of  Oregon  and  is  a  for¬ 
mer  circulation  executive  of  the 
Seattle  Star,  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  and  Los  Angeles 
Mirror. 

Lawrence  Kennelly,  assistant 
business  manager,  will  be  assist¬ 
ant  general  manager  in  charge 
of  personnel  and  labor  relations. 
He  has  been  associated  with  the 


there  lias  been  some  outstand¬ 
ing,  perceptive,  highly  informa¬ 
tive  and  well  balanced  reporting 
of  the  Vietnam  war,  more  than 
offsetting  some  of  the  frantic 
and  over-dramatized  battlefield 
stories  of  marines  setting  fire  to 
a  village  or  some  soldiers  cut¬ 
ting  off  the  ears  of  a  dead  Viet 
Cong  or  troops  throwing  Viet 
Cong  prisoners  out  of  helicop¬ 
ters  when  they  refused  to  talk. 

Only  a  few  infractions 

Violations  by  four  newsmen  in 
more  than  three  years  of  direct 
American  combat  involvement 
in  the  war  seems  to  Norman  a 
pretty  good  record  for  the 
American  press.  In  fact,  the  first 
three  infractions  of  the  rules 
appear  to  have  been  minor  in¬ 
fractions. 

Norman  told  of  the  Pentagon 
studiously  avoiding  the  war,  fil- 


Post  since  1963.  He  was  for¬ 
merly  executive  director  of  the 
Washington  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Blumberg  to  retire 

Raoul  Blumberg,  assistant  to 
the  publisher  of  the  Post,  has 
announced  that  he  will  retire  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  “three  days 
after  my  61st  birthday.”  August 
27th  marked  his  33rd  anniver¬ 
sary  on  the  paper.  He  had  pre¬ 
viously  worked  for  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Daily  News,  Liberty  maga¬ 
zine  and  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 

Blumberg  joined  the  Post  in 
1935  as  a  member  of  its  circula¬ 
tion  staff.  He  has  served  as  its 
promotion  manager,  director  of 
promotion  and  research,  retail 
advertising  manager  and  assist¬ 
ant  general  manager. 

Blumberg  was  born  in  the 
Carpathian  mountains  of  Tran¬ 
sylvania  and  came  to  the  U.S. 
when  he  was  four.  While  living 
in  Salt  Lake  City  he  graduated 
from  the  Salt  Lake  Collegiate 
Institute,  now  Westminster  Col¬ 
lege.  He  graduated  from  Yale  in 
1929. 


ing  away  in  locked  cabinets  of 
daily  cables,  not  secret,  from 
Saigon  that  could  have  been  use¬ 
ful  in  informing  the  Pentagon 
press  on  the  theory  that  the  de¬ 
fense  department  had  nothing  to 
say  about  the  war. 

Finally,  after  persistent  de¬ 
mands  from  newsmen,  the  Pen¬ 
tagon  press  office  set  up  weekly 
briefings  on  the  war,  a  marine 
lieutenant  colonel  once  a  week 
going  through  a  perfunctory 
with  some  of  the  same  charts  he 
used  to  brief  the  joint  chiefs  or 
the  secretary  of  defense. 

“There  were  scraggly  lines  or 
bars  showing  VC  kill^,  friendly 
killed,  weapons  captured,  and 
sizes  of  operations,  Norman 
said,  all  of  which  took  about 
six  minutes. 

He  said  the  joint  chiefs’  top 
expert  has  not  been  available  to 
newsmen  since  March. 
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JOURNALISM  RESEARCH 

‘Great  needs’  vary 
with  size  of  paper 

By  Jack  B.  Haskins  Ph.D. 


Some  kinds  of  daily  news¬ 
papers  feel  more  of  a  need  for 
information  than  others,  accord¬ 
ing  to  our  recent  national  sur¬ 
vey  of  publishers. 

Small-circulation  daily  news¬ 
papers  (under  50,000)  expressed 
more  “great  needs”  for  infor¬ 
mation  than  larger  ones; 

Eaatem  dailies  more  than 
midstates  or  western  papers; 

Non-competitive  dailies  more 
than  competitive  dailies ; 

Offset-produced  dailies  more 
than  letterpress  dailies; 

Afternoon  dailies  more  than 
morning  dailies. 

The  differences  above  are  not 
always  statistically  significant, 
so  they  must  be  interpreted  only 
as  tendencies,  as  seen  by  pub¬ 
lishers  in  giving  their  views  on 
the  “great  needs”  of  the  indus¬ 
try — ^which  we  are  interpreting 
as  a  projection  on  their  own 
information  needs. 

The  small-daily 

It  comes  as  no  surprise  that 
the  information  needs  of  small 
circulation  dailies  lie  in  different 
areas  than  those  of  the  larger 
papers. 

Small  circulation  dailies  are 
much  more  likely  to  express  a 
great  need  for  information  on 
internal  matters  such  as  report¬ 
ing/writing,  management,  edit¬ 
ing/content-selection,  and  typog¬ 
raphy. 

Among  the  under-50,000 
papers,  the  “needs”  were  as 
follows : 


Reporting/writing 

42% 

Management 

28 

Editing/content 

45 

Typography 

24 

The  larger  circulation 

dailies. 

on  the  other  hand,  had  greater 
information  needs  in  what  might 
be  called  external  marketing 
areas  of  operation — advertising, 
circulation,  competitive  media. 
Advertising  64% 

Circulation/markets  50 
Competitive  media  36 
In  all  other  areas  of  news¬ 
paper  operation  (mechanical, 
personnel,  image,  journalism 
education  and  three  lesser 
areas),  the  differences  between 
small  and  large  circulation 
papers  were  not  large. 


(Dr.  Haskins  is  Snow  Re¬ 
search  Professor  at  the  New- 
House  Communications  Center, 
Syracuse  University.) 


The  term  “personnel”  covers 
a  whole  Pandora’s  Box  of  very 
specific  and  different  problems. 
Since  finding  that  a  top  infor¬ 
mation  need  among  publishers 
pertains  to  personnel  (70%  so 
saying),  the  next  question  is: 
what  specific  personnel  prob¬ 
lems  face  the  daily?  In  order 
of  frequency  of  mention  they 
are: 

Recruitment:  “too  many  jour¬ 
nalism  students  going  to  other 
media;  how  to  attract  good 
people;  finding  competent  per¬ 
sonnel;  hiring  practices;  re¬ 
cruiting  techniques;  etc.”  (It  is 
significant  to  mention  that  al¬ 
most  every  publisher  specified 
recruitment  of  competent,  quali¬ 
fied,  “good”  personnel.) 

Labor /Management:  “labor- 
management  relations;  how  to 
achieve  better  labor  relations; 
relations  between  unions  and 
owners;  maintaining  manage¬ 
ment  rights  and  control;  lack 
of  standardization  in  bargain¬ 
ing;  to  make  labor  realize  their 
place.” 

Retention:  “Loyalty;  reduc¬ 
tion  of  turnover;  holding  edito¬ 
rial  personnel ;  attrition  of  news 
personnel ;  how  to  keep  route 
carriers”  (Retention  was  men¬ 
tioned  most  often  in  connection 
with  editorial/news  personnel) 

Other  personnel  problems 
mentioned  with  lesser  frequency 
were:  training  and  development; 
selection  and  screening;  costs; 
and  a  few  others. 

They  say  that  the  first  step 
in  making  rabbit  stew  is  to 
catch  the  rabbit.  Well,  those  are 
a  few  personnel-colored  rabbits 
which  should  keep  the  industry, 
schools  and  researchers  busy  for 
quite  a  while.  (Note:  Both  items 
above  from  Summary:  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Views  on  Newspaper 
Research,  Newspaper  Research 
Progp-am,  Syracuse  Univ.) 

Preferred  sources 

At  one  point  in  the  survey, 
publishers  were  asked  to  indicate 
in  which  areas  of  newspaper 
operations  they  felt  the  “great 
needs”  for  information  exist, 
then  asked  who  should  perform 
the  research  to  satisfy  those 
needs.  On  information  for  which 
there  is  considered  to  be  a 
“great  need,”  publishers  believe 
little  of  the  necessary  research 
should  be  done  by  individual 
newspapers.  Industry-wide  effort 


and  universities  are  seen  as  the 
prime  “doers.” 

Q:  “How  do  you  think  these 
problems  (i.e.,  great  needs  for 
information)  can  best  be 
solved?” 

Industry-wide  effort  (51%) 

Universities  (33%) 

Individually  (16%) 

As  will  be  seen  in  some  forth¬ 
coming  data  from  this  survey, 
this  desired  research-effort  ratio 
varies  somewhat  for  different 
kinds  of  effort  within  the  news¬ 
paper  (e.g.,  in  the  mechanical/ 
production  operational  area,  in¬ 
dustry-wide  effort  is  far  and 
aw’ay  the  favored  research-doer ; 
on  editing  problems,  universities 
are  seen  as  the  prime  re¬ 
searchers).  More  on  this  later. 
• 

AP  adds  2  hours 
of  business  news 

The  Associated  Press  will  ex¬ 
tend  operation  of  its  nation¬ 
wide  business  news  circuit  (D- 
Wire)  two  hours  a  day,  because 
of  increased  demand  by  news¬ 
papers  for  enterprise  and  back¬ 
ground  business  news  stories. 

Irwin  Frank,  AP  general  busi¬ 
ness  editor,  said  that  beginning 
September  9  the  w’ire  will  oper¬ 
ate  from  9  a.m.  to  7  p.m.  New 
York  time.  Since  this  circuit  was 
established  in  1928  it  has  oper¬ 
ated  from  10  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 

Frank  said  the  circuit  will  be 
converted  to  automatic  type¬ 
setting.  Stories  are  now  sent  in 
all-capital  letters.  With  the 
change  to  automatic  typesetting, 
newspapers  will  receive  a 
punched  paper  tape  for  each 
story.  This  tape  can  be  fed  into 
linecasting  machines  and  the 
stories  set  into  type  automatic¬ 
ally. 

“Enterprise  and  background 
stories  are  increasing  in  number 
on  thd  D-Wire,  giving  new-spaper 
editors  a  more  interesting  and 
important  news  report,”  Frank 
said. 

“During  a  recent  three-month 
period  the  business  news  wire 
ran  more  than  80  background 
stories,  profiles  of  business 
leaders  and  studies  in  depth  on 
business  subjects  ranging  from 
changes  in  the  meat  packing 
industry  to  fashions  in  banks.” 
• 

Lessees  buy  paper 

Fallon,  Nev. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  H. 
Butler,  lessees  of  the  Fnllon 
Eagle-Standard  since  1964,  have 
exerci.sed  their  option  to  pur¬ 
chase  the  semi-weekly  from 
Donrey  Media  Group.  Butler 
formerly  was  production  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Prescott  (Ariz.) 
Courier. 


Dallas  News  takes 
another  fling  at 
the  youth  market 

Dallas 

The  Dallas  News  will  take 
another  giant  leap  into  the  youth 
communications  market  Septem¬ 
ber  12,  when  Fling  becomes  a 
regular  quarterly  feature  of  the 
paper. 

Fling,  slanted  to  the  14-24  age 
group,  will  be  a  tabloid  utilizing 
magazine  format.  It  will  be 
edited  by  Youth  Editor  Marge 
Pettyjohn. 

“Fling  will  not  be  an  explana¬ 
tion  to  adults  of  what  young 
people  have  been,  could  be,  are, 
or  well  be,”  says  Marge.  “It  will 
be  for  young  people  themselves. 
The  main  thing  I  want  to  do  is 
involve  them  in  it.” 

To  do  so.  Fling  will  utilize  a 
number  of  student  contributors 
— both  high  school  and  college. 

Column  ID’S,  features,  content 
and  format  will  be  geared  to  the 
language  and  thinging  of  young 
people. 

Some  of  the  regular  features 
will  be  “Swap  It  to  Me,”  infor¬ 
mation  on  new  products  and 
easy-to-make,  inexpensive  items; 
“Wheels,”  an  automobile  col¬ 
umn  ;  “The  Thing  Is,”  quotes  or 
current  topics  by  well-known 
personalities;  “Book  beat”; 
“Food  Factory”  (“mad  mod 
meals  and  snack  ideas,”  says 
Marge) ;  “Progress  Report," 
profiles  of  young  people  on  thq 
way  up,  and  “Your  Own  Thing,” 
where  kids  can  sound  off,  speak 
out  or  just  “do  their  own  thing.” 

“Fling  will  also  feature  s 
calendar  of  events  for  each  pub¬ 
lication  period. 

“We  are  always  looking  for 
ways  to  communicate  with  young 
people,”  says  News  Managing 
Editor  Tom  Simmons.  “We  feel 
that  this  will  be  the  best  way.” 

The  News’  initial  entry  in  the 
youth  field  was  with  In  maga¬ 
zine,  which  lasted  two  years  and 
was  highly  successful  from  an 
editor’s  standpoint. 

“Youthbeat,”  the  current  fea¬ 
ture,  has  also  been  well-received 
and  will  continue  on  a  regpilar, 
semi-weekly  basis. 

Advertiser  response  to  the 
first  Fling  has  been  tremendous, 
reports  Assistant  Advertising 
Director  Jim  Willmon. 

Gain  after  price  hike 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Circulation  of  the  Sunday  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Atlantic  City  Prest 
increased  by  more  than  300  in 
the  three  weeks  after  the  price 
was  raised  from  154  to  204,  re¬ 
ports  Circulation  Director 
Joseph  L.  Youngblood. 
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«  AAAS-WESTINGHOUSE 

SCIENCE  WRITING  AWARDS 

for 

Newspaper  &  Magazine  Science  Writing 


•  The  American  Association  for  tiie 
Advancement  of  Science  announces 
the  opening  of  the  1968  AAAS-West- 
inghouse  Science  Writing  Awards 
competition.  Awards  of  $1000  each 
will  be  presented  for  outstanding  non¬ 
medical  science  writing  in  (1)  news¬ 
papers  erf  over  100,000  daily  circu¬ 
lation;  (2)  newspapers  of  less  than 
100,000  daily  circulation;  and  (3) 
magazines  of  general  circulation, 


•  The  AAAS-Westinghouse  Awards 
are  designed  to  encourage  and  recog¬ 
nize  outstanding  writing  on  the  natu¬ 
ral  sciences  and  their  engineering  and 
technolo^cal  applicatiems  in  newspa¬ 
pers  and  magazines  of  general  circu¬ 
lation.  These  are  the  only  major  U.S. 
national  awards  covering  this  broad 
field.  Entries  are  judged  on  the  basis 
of  initiative,  originality,  scientific  ac¬ 
curacy,  clarity  of  interpretation,  and 


value  in  promoting  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  science  by  the  public.  The 
awards  are  provided  by  the  Westing- 
house  Educational  Foundation 
(which  is  sponsored  by  the  Westing- 
house  Electric  Corporation)  and  ad¬ 
ministered  by  the  American  Associ¬ 
ation  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science. 

•  Entries  must  have  been  published 
in  a  newspaper  or  general  circulation 
magazine  within  the  United  States 
during  the  contest  year — October  1, 
1967,  through  September  30,  1968. 
All  entries  must  be  postmarked  on  or 
before  midnight,  October  10,  1968. 

•  Rules  and  entry  blanks  may  be 
obtained  jrom  Grayce  A.  Finger, 
AAAS,  Dept.  216,  1515  Massachu¬ 
setts  Avenue,  N.W.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20005.  phone  202-387-7171. 


Want  the  press  of  the  FUTURE? 
It’s  on  edition  HOW! 

GOSS  METRO-OFFSET 


This  is  the  press  that  is  going  on  edition  all  over  the 
world.  The  GOSS  double-width  Metro-Offset  press  was 
designed  for  the  “future”.  Designed  by  GOSS  to  fill  the 
needs  of  large  and  medium- sized  dailies  with  .  .  .  growing 
circulations  ...  a  need  for  color  fiexibility  .  .  .  integration 
of  computer  controlled  functions  to  produce  quality 
halftones  and  color  at  high  speeds— up  to  60,000  papers 
per  hour. 

Comparable  to  its  letterpress  cousin,  the  GOSS  Headliner 
Mark  II,  the  Metro-Offset  is  equipped  with  GOSS  Reel- 
Tensions  and  Pasters. 

Capacity?  Running  straight,  the  Metro-Offset  prints  up 
to  72  pages  broadsheet  .  .  .  running  collect,  up  to  144 
pages  broadsheet. 

Add-A-Unit  construction  for  expansion  .  .  .  Reversible 
half -decks  for  color  versatility  .  .  .  Brush- type  dampening 
and  continuous- feed  ink  system  for  control  of  color. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  features  that  aid  in  producing 
quality  .  .  .  To  serve  increasing  needs  of  advertising, 
editorial  and  circulation  growth. 

Space  does  not  permit  listing  all  the*outstanding  features 
of  the  GOSS  Metro-Offset  press  .  .  .  The  best  way  is  to  see 
one  in  action  .  .  .  You  be  the  judge  .  .  .  Just  drop  us  a  line 
and  we’ll  make  the  arrangements. 
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Breathing  is  for  Living 


Sex  Bairien  Tumble. 
Mental  Expert  Says 


Winning  Would  Be  Nice,  But. 


Guild  To  Gild  Experiment  CoBeis 


By  Howard  B.  Taylor 


Four  elements  fill  the  new  page.  Although  there 
were  five  elements  in  the  old  page,  what  a  diflFerenee 
the  diflFerenee  makes. 

White  space  is  generous,  inviting.  Now  we  can 
breathe.  Notice  the  cutoflF  above  the  eight-column 
ad.  There’s  24  points  of  white  space  between  it  and 
the  termination  of  the  news  text. 

This  is  one  of  those  little  things  that  makes  a 
great  diflFerenee.  In  many  newspapers,  body  type  is 
jammed  hard  against  the  ad  cutoffs,  as  it  is  in  the 
old  page. 

The  makeup  editor  must  either  bird  dog  or  train 
the  composing  room  to  put  ample  space  above  ad 
cutoffs,  because  the  results  are  well  worth  the  pains. 
Compositors  in  the  Times  Herald  composing  room 
needed  no  bird  dogging. 

More  white  space  everywhere.  The  art  in  lower 
left  runs  with  the  Club  story.  There’s  nearly  48 
points  of  space  between  art  and  story. 

Plenty  of  space  between  by-lines  and  leads  and 
between  paragraphs.  Advertisers  and  readers 
immediately  hailed  the  new  look. 

Mrs.  Castleberry’s  practice  is  to  scale  her  art  in 
odd-measure  width.  Then  the  engraving  room  shoots 
it  100  percent.  This  makes  for  punch  and  effective 
change  of  pace.  Both  are  necessary. 

The  art  in  upper  right  measures  37.6  picas,  after 
shrinkage,  and  is  dropped  into  a  four-column  hole. 
The  other  piece  is  28.6,  in  a  three-column  hole. 

Captions  are  Garamond,  with  change  of  pace  set. 
A  one-column  caption  is  used  for  the  four-column 
cut.  And  it’s  set  flush  right,  ragged  left. 

Notice  the  Living  flag  in  the  old  page.  In  Times 
Herald  lingo,  section  identifiers  are  called  Bugs. 
Heavy  Ben-Day  business,  hard-to-read  reverse.  In  the 
new  page,  same  motif  but  streamlined  and  cleaner. 

Little  things  continue  to  add  up. 


When  the  Dallas  Times  Herald  underwent  a  face¬ 
lifting,  one  of  the  most  productive  fields  was  the 
Living  (women’s)  section. 

Mrs.  Vivian  Castleberry  tills  that  field.  She’s  a 
daring  innovator  with  a  green  thumb. 

The  old  page  is  in  upper  left.  Usually  the  bottom 
is  covered  by  an  8  x  10%  display  ad  such  as  that 
one.  That’s  not  as  great  a  handicap  as  you  might 
think. 

What,  then,  troubles  you  about  the  page?  It 
contains  too  many  elements.  Thus,  it’s  crowded. 
Can’t  breathe.  The  position  of  the  art  diminishes  its 
impact.  A  floated  picture — floated  either  vertically 
or  horizontally — always  suffers. 

Body  type  in  the  Sex  Barrier  piece  forms  a  dog 
leg.  Type  in  the  Tennis  Star  item  forms  a  dislocated 
T-square.  Rectangles  are  better.  IMM-prints  and  the 
Club  story  do  form  neat  and  readable  rectangles. 

Dominant  heads  throughout  the  Times  Herald  are 
Tempo  bold  and  Metro.  Heads  in  the  Living  section 
have  been  Memphis.  Memphis  clashes  with  Tempo. 
And,  although  you  see  it  here  and  there,  Memphis 
really  isn’t  suitable  for  a  women’s  section.  It’s 
somewhat  ornamental  and  more  than  somewhat 
masculine. 

Here  the  biggest  Memphis  was  36  point,  although 
on  hand  in  both  Roman  and  italic.  And  36  point 
isn’t  big  enough.  An  editor  works  under  the  handicap 
of  insufficient  range  of  weight. 

The  innovation  is  in  upper  right.  Gone  are  the 
Memphis  heads.  The  Roman  is  Tempo  alternate 
medium  and  the  italic  Tempo  medium.  Now  all  heads 
— throughout  the  paper — harmonize.  The  new  head 
faces,  in  ample  size  range,  were  purchased  as  part 
of  the  revamp  job.  Nice,  aren’t  they? 


There’s  no  faster  way  to  go  from 

manuscript  to  cold  type. 

• 

Rash  claim?  Decide  for  yourself.  Here  are  some  containing  all  characters  and  required  spacing 

average  times  for  setting  justified  cold  type  along  with  a  justification  code  for  each  line, 
with  JUSTOWRITER*  automatic  composing  The  operator  then  put  the  tape  into  the  machine 

machine  by  Friden:  qp  touched  a  single  key.  The 

Newspaper  column,  18"  deep  18  minutes  automatically  typed  and  justified  on 

Textbook  page,  6"  X  9"  7  minutes  a  repro  proof  (or  a  direct  image  plate)  at  100 

u  o//  •  i.  words  por  minuto — without  any  monitoring. 

House  organ  page,  8"  x  10"  9  minutes  jo 

Booklet  page,  4"  x  6"  4  minutes  T'!®  greater  economy  to  any 

offset  operation.  To  see  it  in  action,  call  your 
In  each  case]  the  operator  was  typing  at  a  nearest  Friden  representative.  Or  write  Friden, 
normal  speed  on  the  machine  at  the  left.  That  Inc.,  San  Leandro,  California  94577.  Sales  and 
produced  a  visual  proof,  plus  a  punched  tape  service  throughout  the  world. 

Friden 

DIVISION  OF  SINGER 


tkaokmaiik  or  rmoCN,  inc. 


8  on  Dallas  News  staff  tw  W  ■  i  f  C 

receive  promotions  i  \jjK,  I  1  gtjj 

dajxas  P w  I  I  rf  ^ 

Promotions  for  eight  members  ^  1 1  ff  I  l|I^H  f  1 

of  the  news  department  of  the  ^  II  It  I  fiV  t  1 

Dallas  Morning  News  were  an-  hk  ^  1  ,^4  ‘  1  ani 

nounced  August  24  by  Execu-  h  vL 

tive  Editor  Jack  B.  Krueger.  ^ 

John 

the 

Buster  Haas 

had  been  the  pro- 

motion  of  John  Puckett  to  as- 

sistant  managing  editor  in  June.  PELHAM  C.  WILMERDING,  director  of  personnel  of  Wood  In- 

Walter  Robertson,  sports  edi-  dustries  Inc.,  retiring  after  26  years  of  service,  is  congratulated  by 

tor  since  1961  was  named  execu-  Wood  president  Daniel  McColley  (at  right)  for  his  accomplishments 

tive  sports  editor.  He  will  be  ♦*’•  ^«'‘‘  **'*  '’®" 

succppHpH  a«  annrta  pdit/>r  hv  *°'’"®'  '"«''«9ement  career  in  1942  with  Walter  Scott  &  Company, 

e  Tji  •  r»  ^  t:<j  j  ^  which  was  merged  with  Wood  Newspaper  Machinery  Corp.  in  1957. 

Sam  Blair.  Roy  Edwards  was 

named  assistant  sports  editor.  Thomas  Werner  has  resigned  Senator’s  aide 
Replacing  Haas  as  news  editor  as  labor  news  writer  for  the 
will  be  Frank  Reece,  and  Bill  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer.  Washington 

Evans  was  named  assistant  news  ♦  *  •  Senator  James  O.  Eastland  of 

editor.  Bill  Lamneck,  former  chief  Mississippi  has  announced  the 

*  *  *  photographer  at  the  Palm  Beach  appointment  of  Larry  Speakes 

Miles  Green,  for  the  past  (Fla.)  Post  Times — now  chief  of  as  his  press  secretary.  Speakes 

three  years  education  editor  of  the  Tampa  Tribune  and  Times  has  served  as  editor  and  news 

the  Portland  Oregon  Journal —  photo  staff.  writer  for  several  Mississippi 

resigned  to  become  assistant  to  ♦  •  ♦  newpapers.  He  attended  the  Uni- 

the  president  of  Mt.  Hood  Com-  Anne  Colamosca — named  an  versity  of  Mississippi,  where  he 
munity  College  at  Gresham,  Ore.  assistant  editor  in  the  Phila-  majored  in  journalism. 

•  •  •  delphia  news  bureau  of  Business  •  »  • 

Allan  B.  Wade,  public  rela-  Week  magazine.  John  Bauguess,  former 

tions  director  of  Northeast  Air-  •  sports  and  feature  w’riter  with 

lines,  has  been  elected  president  annnintpd  Eugene  (Ore.)  Register- 

of  the  New  England  Chapter  of  Guard  and  reporter-photogra- 

Sigma  Delta  Chi.  He  succeeds  VIRGINIA  CiTY,  Nev.  pher  wdth  the  Pendleton  (Ore.) 

Robert  C.  Bergenheim,  assist-  Mrs.  Lynne  Woodward  is  now  East-Ore gonian — to  the  news 
ant  manager  of  the  Christian  editor  of  the  Territorial  Enter-  staff  of  the  Klamath  Falls 

Science  Monitor.  prise,  succeeding  the  late  Robert  (Ore.)  Herald  &  News.  He  re- 

Richards.  Her  husband,  Don  places  Beth  Garcia,  who  re- 
Woodward,  edits  the  Sparks  signed  to  continue  her  education 

(Nev.)  Tribune.  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 


August  Lockwood 

Newhouse  appoints 
niana^dng  editor 

August  Lockwood,  news  editor 
of  the  Long  Island  Press,  has 
been  named  managing  editor  of 
the  Jersey  Journal  in  Jersey 
City. 

The  appointment  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  James  S.  Wear,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Jersey  Journal,  and 
Eugene  Farrell,  editor.  The 
Press  and  the  Jersey  Journal 
are  members  of  the  Newhouse 
group. 

Born  in  Brooklyn  50  years 
ago,  Lockwood  attended  Brook¬ 
lyn  College  and  joined  the  Press 
Staff  as  a  copy  boy  in  19.37.  He 
served  as  reporter,  special  fea¬ 
tures  writer,  copy  reader,  night 
editor  and,  seven  years  ago,  was 
named  Queens  city  editor.  Two 
months  ago  he  was  named  news 
editor. 

An  enlisted  Navy  correspond¬ 
ent  during  World  M'ar  11,  he 
participated  in  the  invasion  of  Strand  Hilleboe,  publisher  of 
Okinawa  and  the  occupation  of  the  BUlings  Gazette— president 

Japan  with  the  Navy’s  am-  of  the  Montana  Press  Associa- 

phihious  forces.  tion. 

*  *  «  *  *  * 

Krnest  O.  Fi.sher.  director  of  William  J.  Gi'e:ss — promoted 
the  C  hicago  Tribune's  Creative  to  circulation  manager  of  the 
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Ben  F.  Weir,  publisher  of  the 
Nevada  (Mo.)  Daily  Mail — 
named  editor  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Independence  (Mo.) 
Examiner,  succeeding  T.  Hall 
COLLINSON  who  died  July  1. 


Rose  Marie  Lee,  1968  gradu¬ 
ate  of  the  University  of  Kansas 
— named  women’s  editor  of  the 
Parsons  (Kans.)  Sun. 


“You  took  the  words 
right  out  of  my  mouth' 


Lai  rence  j.  Beavts,  news  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  St.  Thomas  (Ont.) 
Times-Joumal — appointed  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor  and  assistant  to 
the  publisher. 


In  the  communications  industry,  this 
quote  doesn't  necessarily  mean  agree¬ 
ment.  Quite  the  contrary,  some  crackpot 
could  haul  you  into  court  for  piracy  or 
plagiarism  based  on  just  such  a  charge. 
And.  if  it  isn't  that,  it  could  be  a  charge 
of  libel,  slander,  invasion  of  privacy  or 
a  copyright  violation.  What  can  you  do 
about  it?  Consider  an  Kmployers  Special 
Kxcess  Insurance  Policy.  Just  decide  on 
the  amount  you  can  afford  in  case  of  a 
judgment  against  yiHi,  and  we'll  cover 
any  excess,  hor  details  and  rales,  write 
to:  Dept.  B.  KMPi.OVKRS  RHIN- 
SURANCK  CORK,  21  West  Kith, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  64105;  New  York.  1 1 1 
John;  San  Francisco,  220  Montgomery; 
Chicago,  175  W.  Jackson;  Atlanta, 
54  Peachtree,  N.F.. 


Mrs.  Lois  Smith,  women’s 
editor  of  the  Ottawa  (Kans.) 
Herald — retired  after  22  years 
with  the  paper. 


Frank  Krystyniak  —  from 
the  Houston  Post  to  assistant 
manager  of  Business  Week’s 
Houston  news  bureau. 


^  Floyd  Garrett,  formerly  ad- 

vertising  manager  of  the  Home- 
stead  (Fla.)  South  Dade.  News 
L.  ALLEN  has  bean  Leader,  and  more  recently  nian- 
o  naw«  editor  of  the  aging  editor  and  columnist  at 
dale  (Fla.)  News.  He  Franklin  County  Tribune, 

staff  three  years  ago  Union,  Mo.,  has  joined  the  .staff 

9*  H*  ^  t)f  the  Herald-Coaster  at  Rosen- 

mes-Sfar.  Ho  earned  a  ,  j  • 

jistory  af  Xavier  Uni-  '>«»•».  Tex.,  as  advertising  man- 
ity,  Cincinnati.  ager. 
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John  M.  Ti’RNER,  formerly 
assistant  advertising  manager, 
Pauls  Valley  (Okla.)  Daily 
Democrat  —  named  advertising 
manager  to  succeed  Bill  Frame 
who  resigned  to  enter  the  lumber 
business. 


in  the  news 


Editors  move  up 
on  Copley  paper 

San  Diego 

Preparatory  to  the  100th  an¬ 
niversary  of  the  San  Diego 
Union,  four  editorial  staff  pro¬ 
motions  were  announced  by 
James  S.  Copley,  publisher. 

The  San  Diego  Union  cele¬ 
brates  its  centennial  October  10. 

Promoted  w’ere: 

Edward  L.  Thomas,  to  editor; 

Fred  B.  Kinne,  to  managing 
editor; 

Gerald  Warren,  to  assistant 
managing  editor; 

Baker  Conrad,  to  city  editor. 

The  move-up  of  personnel 
follows  the  relinquishment  of  the 
editorship  May  31,  when  Herbert 
G.  Klein  joined  the  presidential 
campaigrn  staff  of  Richard  M. 
Nixon  as  director  of  communi¬ 
cations. 

Thomas,  a  native  of  Chicago, 
has  been  with  the  Union  since 
1952.  He  started  his  journalism 
career  28  years  ago  with  the 
United  Press  in  San  Diego  and 
his  duty  included  Mexico  City, 
World  War  II  in  the  Pacific, 
and  the  postwar  Bikini  a-bomb 
tests. 

He  was  city  editor,  assistant 
executive  news  editor,  executive 
news  editor  and  day  managing 
ediW  of  the  Union  prior  to  his 
present  promotion. 

Kinne  started  his  newspaper 
career  in  the  Imperial  Valley. 
He  also  has  served  with  the  old 
Son  Diego  Journal,  the  San 
Diego  Evening  Tribune  and  Los 
Angeks  Examiner. 

Kinne  joined  the  Army  Air 

Corps  in  1941,  rose  from  private 
to  lieutenant  colonel,  and  com- 


ARTHUR  J.  SNIDER.  Chicago 

Daily  News  science  editor,  receives 
a  citation  from  the  American 
Podiatry  Association,  represented 
t  by  Dr.  Aba  Rubin  (at  right),  edi- 
ter  of  the  Journal  of  the  APA. 
f  The  award  cited  Snider's  contribu- 
lion  to  the  public  interest  in  his 
coverage  of  the  health  sciences 
•nd  his  efforts  to  educate  the  pub¬ 
lic  concerning  podiatry. 

^  editor  oc  publisher 


Thomas  Kinne 


manded  a  fighter  group  in 
Europe.  He  had  been  night  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Union  since 
1963. 

Warren,  city  editor  since  1963, 
was  graduated  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Nebraska  in  1952  and 
worked  on  the  Lincoln  (Neb.) 
Star  as  police  reporter  in  1951- 
52.  He  was  a  Navy  pilot  for  four 
years  and  joined  the  San  Diego 
Union  as  a  member  of  the  Cop¬ 
ley  Editorial-Training  program 
in  December,  1956.  He  joined 
the  Copley  News  Service  in  1962 
and  served  there  until  his  ap¬ 
pointment  as  city  editor. 

Conrad  was  born  in  Merced 
and  attended  the  University  of 
Santa  Clara  and  the  University 
of  California  at  Los  Angeles.  He 
has  been  a  newspaperman  30 
years. 

*  *  * 

Thomas  B.  Shriver,  for  the 
last  five  years  a  public  relations 
man  for  the  Pennsylvania  Turn¬ 
pike  Commission — named  wire 
editor  for  the  Carlisle  (Pa.) 
Sentinel. 

*  *  * 

George  Metzgar  resigned  as 
suburban  desk  rewriteman  for 
the  Philadelphia  Bulletin  to  open 
his  own  public  relations  office  in 

Willow  Grove,  Pa. 

*  *  * 

Greg  Douglas,  hockey  writer, 
Vancouver  (B.C.)  Sun,  has 
joined  Vancouver  Canucks 
hockey  team  as  their  publicity 
director. 

*  *  * 

David  L.  Eno,  former  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Albany  (N.  Y.) 

Knickerbocker  News — appointed 
public  relations  officer  for  the 
New  York  State  Department  of 
Correction,  at  a  salary  of  $14,8.')0 
a  year. 

*  *  * 

C.  Robert  Callahan,  re¬ 
porter-columnist  with  the 
Schenectady  (N.  Y.)  Union-Star 
— to  the  sports  staff  of  the 

Albany  (N.  Y.)  Knickerbocker 
News. 

*  *  * 

LaLinda  LaMotte,  society 
writer  for  the  Albany  (N.  Y.) 
Knickerbocker  News — to  the 
Oklahoma  City  (Okla.)  Daily 
Oklahoman,  as  a  general  re¬ 
porter. 
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Carolyn  Anspache21,  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  reporter, 
received  Public  Media  Award  of 
the  American  Psychological  As¬ 
sociation’s  division  on  psycho¬ 
logical  aspects  of  disability. 

*  •  • 

Laurence  J.  Beavis,  41,  has 
been  appointed  executive  editor 
and  assistant  to  the  publisher  of 
the  St.  Thomas  (Ont.)  Times- 
Joumal. 

a  *  * 

Leon  F.  Turner,  wire  and 
state  editor,  Walla  Walla 
(Wash.)  Union-Bulletin,  34 
years — reti  red. 

«  a  a 

Mims  Thomason,  president 
of  United  Press  International — 
“outstanding  alumni”  award 
from  Delta  Tau  Delta  frater¬ 
nity. 

*  « 

Mrs.  Erika  A.  Pilver,  for¬ 
mer  writer  for  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Courant  and  Hartford 
Times — named  city  editor,  Rock¬ 
ville  (Conn.)  Journal  Inquirer. 

*  *  a 

Ed  Jasek,  formerly  with  the 
New  Haven  (Conn.)  Register  to 
city  staff,  Hartford  Times. 

a  a  a 

John  J.  Breen— resiped  as 

assistant  editorial  page  editor., 
Albany  (N.Y.)  Knickerbocker 
News,  to  join  the  University  of 
Connecticut’s  Department  of 
Journalism  as  assistant  profes¬ 
sor. 


Verne  C.  Thornton  Jr.,  for¬ 
merly  city  editor,  Norwich 
(Conn.)  Bulletin,  to  newly-cre¬ 
ated  post  of  public  information 
officer.  State  Department  of  Cor¬ 
rection. 

a  a  a 

Daryl  C.  Natz,  a  former  Ra¬ 
cine  (Wis.)  Journal  Times  re¬ 
porter  and  Sioux  Falls  (S.D.) 
Argus  Leader  copy  editor — now 
managing  editor  of  Feedstuffs 
magazine,  Minneapolis. 

a  a  a 

Larry  Jennings,  formerly 
copy  desk  editor  with  the  Kan¬ 
sas  City  Star — appointed  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Nevada 
(Mo.)  Mail-Herald. 

a  a  a 

Frank  Merenghi,  formerly 
advertising  and  business  man¬ 
ager  with  the  Maryville  Daily 
Forum — appointed  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Nevada  Mail-Her¬ 
ald. 

a  a  a 

Patrick  F.  Gilbo — from 
Providence  bureau  manager  for 
United  Press  International,  to 
public  relations  staff  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Rhotle  Island. 

• 

Bartlin^  takes  job 
with  bank  PR  group 

Chicago 

Charles  E.  Bartling,  Midwest¬ 
ern  news  bureau  chief  of  the 
American  Banker,  has  joined 
the  central  office  staff  of  Bank 
Public  Relations  and  Marketing 
Association  as  director  of  the 
Communications  Division. 

Bartling  joined  the  American 
Banker,  a  national  daily  finan¬ 
cial  newspaper,  in  June  1964,  as 
a  general  reporter  in  its  New 

York  office.  He  had  been  a  copy 
editor  for  the  Jacksonville  Jour¬ 
nal,  a  news  editor  for  radio  sta¬ 
tion  WPDQ  and  a  teacher  of 
journalism  and  English  at  a 
public  high  school. 
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“You  know,  you’re  lucky  to  be  riding  with  me.  Six 
months  ago  I  was  as  good  as  dead. 

“I  had  a  blood  clot  in  an  artery.  But  you  know  what 
saved  me? 

“It  was  a  fabric  artery.  That’s  right.  A  synthetic  fabric. 


Like  the  kind  you  have  in  your  clothes. 

“What  the  doctors  did  was  take  out  the  bad  part  ofj 
the  artery  and  graft  the  fabric  artery  in  its  place. 

“Sometimes  they  don’t  even  have  to  take  out  the 
artery.  Sometimes  they  just  clean  it  out  and  patch  it  up 


tnd  yc 
A  synt 
“Th( 
M  kin 
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“Yes  sir,  we  owe  a  lot  to  those  doctors.  And  those  tex¬ 
tile  people  who  think  up  those  crazy  new  fabrics.  If  it 
weren’t  for  them,  you  wouldn’t  be  riding  with  me  today. 
“That’ll  be  $4.50.’’  n 


'nd  you  know  what  they  patch  it  with?  You  guessed  it. 
\  synthetic  fabric. 

“The  doctors  told  me  they  use  textile  products  for 
«11  kinds  of  things  like  artificial  tendons,  gullets  and 
windpipes. 


American  Textile  Manufacturers  Institute,  Inc. 

1601  Johnston  Building,  Charlotte,  North  Carolina  28202 


Herb  Klein 

(Continued  from  page  22) 


“Another  time,  just  the  other 
day,  after  the  Miami  convention, 
when  we  went  back  to  Cali¬ 
fornia:  I  got  up  and  they  told 
me  the  candidate  was  out 
driving.  He  came  back  after  a 
while  and  said  he  had  been  down 
across  the  Mexican  Border.  He 
wanted  to  see  Mexico.  He  used 
to  drive  down  there,  and  he  just 
wanted  to  see  it  again. 

“Things  like  that.  When  you 
are  on  to  it,  they  make  a  story 
any  editor  will  publish.” 

The  first  thing  Nixon  inquires 
about  in  the  morning  is  the 
sports  results,  baseball  and  foot¬ 
ball. 

“I’m  interested  in  sports  my- 
.self,  so  there’s  no  problem  here,” 
Herb  said.  “Nixon  avoids 
naming  a  favorite — you  can  get 
into  arguments  that  wav.  But  in 
college  football  he  tends  to  favor 
Southern  California,  and  that’s 
all  right  with  me  because  this 
was  my  school.  I  was  a  snorts 
editor  on  the  college  paper  there, 
writing  about  sports.  Dick 
Nixon  played  end  in  football 
and  has  a  lot  of  friends  in  this 
snort.  Frank  Gifford  is  one  of 
them,  and  Otto  Graham,  the 
Washington  Redskin  coach,  is 
another.  There  are  a  lot  of  them. 
.Tackie  Kemp,  of  the  Buffalo 
Rills.  Wilt  Chamberlain,  the 
basketball  player.  People  who 
don’t  know  Nixon  wouldn’t  be¬ 
lieve  this.  I  think  we  want  to 
show  a  little  more  of  this  to  the 
people. 

Wife  on  campaign  trail 

Herb  and  his  w’ife  have  two 
children,  both  daughters,  and 
both  married:  Mrs.  Robert 
Mayne,  22,  and  Mrs.  Tom 
Howell,  20.  Both  husbands  are 
in  the  service.  Herb  himself 
retired  only  last  July  1  as  a 
reserve  commander  in  the  Navy, 
so  there  is  harmony  here.  With 
both  daughters  married,  the 
son-in-laws  honorably  employed, 
and  nobody  at  home  to  look 
after,  Mrs.  Klein  herself  has  hit 
the  campaign  trail,  which  is  an¬ 
other  difference  over  1960. 

“On  the  plus  side,”  Herb  sai-d, 
“because  she  is  here  with  me, 
and  I  find  it  makes  a  whale  of 
a  difference.  She  pitches  in  and 
helns  in  a  hundred  ways.  She 
worked  in  the  press  headquar¬ 
ters,  all  during  the  Miami  con¬ 
vention,  answering  telephones, 
giving  out  information.  I  re¬ 
member  once  some  one  w’as  tele¬ 
phoning  me,  trying  to  get  me, 
and  she  finally  took  the  call  and 
said  she  didn’t  know  where  I 
was,  but  she  was  Mrs.  Klein.” 

The  daughters,  their  hus¬ 
bands  in  the  service,  are  pre¬ 
paring  to  pitch  in.  So  with  the 


Science  writing  class 
marks  its  10th  year 


Pulsars?  Quasars?  Lasers? 
Who  knows  what  they  are? 

More  people  than  you’d  think. 

Scientists  are  communicating 
with  laymen  more  effectively 
than  ever  before,  thanks  to 
better  interpretive  reporting  in 
the  mass  media.  One  of  the  most 
active  efforts  toward  that  end 
is  the  Columbia  University 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism’s 
Advanced  Science  Writing  Pro¬ 
gram,  now  celebrating  its  10th 
anniversary. 

The  Program  was  designed  to 
help  professional  scienc'*  writers 
develop  their  reportorial  skills, 
and  thus  to  act  as  interpreters 
between  science  and  society.  Re¬ 
viewing  the  first  decade  of  the 
Program’s  existence,  John 
Foster  Jr.,  professor  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  at  Columbia  and  founder 
and  director  of  the  Program, 
said: 

“It  has  been  a  period  of  un¬ 
usual  progress  toward  the 
achievement  of  the  Program’s 
basic  purpose.  That  purpose  is  to 
assist  in  developing  better  pub¬ 
lic  understanding  of  .science  and 
technology  through  helping  to 
raise  the  quality  and  increase 
the  quantitv  of  reporting  in  the 
mass  media.” 

Each  year  approximately  12 
seienco  writers,  nreferablv  per¬ 
sons  who  alreadv  have  profes¬ 
sional  experience,  are  chosen  to 


Nixon  family  joined  bv  young 
David  Eisenhower  and  the  Klein 
.''amilv,  the  1968  Nixon  campaign 
promises  to  be  a  family  affair. 

“Nixon’s  daughters  are  just 
lovelv,  lovely  kids,”  Herb  said. 
“And  young  David  Eisenhower. 
It  all  comes  over  great  on  tele¬ 
vision,  from  what  we  hear.  So 
this  year  we  want  the  people  to 
see  all  of  it — how  the  Nixon 
family  live.  This  added  to  what 
the  candidate  stands  for.  To  get 
the  message  across,  we  intend  to 
use  a  lot  of  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising.  We’ll  tell  it  that  wav. 
.\nd  we  are  going  to  help  the 
reporters.  I  am  trying  to  look 
at  it  from  the  eyes  of  a  news¬ 
man  assigned  to  cover  Nixon.  I 
think  I  know  what  he  wants, 
what  he  needs. 

“We  mean  to  give  it  to  them. 
It’s  our  job,  here  in  public  rela¬ 
tions,  to  help  a  reporter  cover 
the  story.  We  are  geared  to  give 
that  kind  of  service.  From  the 
results  thus  far,  we  feel  rather 
optimistic.  We  think  we  have  a 
lot  of  things  going  for  us  this 
year  that  we  didn’t  have  in 
1960.” 


spend  an  academic  year  at 
Columbia.  The  participants  re¬ 
ceive  fellowships  which  cover 
tuition  and  fees,  plus  stipends  of 
up  to  $5,000  for  travel  and  living 
costs. 

The  Program  is  flexible  to 
meet  the  individual  Fellow’s 
needs  and  interests.  They  may 
select  regular  courses,  work  in 
special  seminars  and  pursue  in¬ 
dividual  study  in  any  area  of 
the  University.  A  separate 
newsroom-library  is  provided  in 
the  Graduate  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  whose  faculty  supervises 
the  program. 

The  79  Fellows  now  living  who 
participated  in  the  Program 
during  the  first  10  years  con¬ 
tinue  to  devote  maior  efforts  to 
communicating  sciences  and 
technology,  although  some  have 
assumed  administrative  duties  in 
addition  to  writing  or  broad- 
ca.sting.  They  are  communi¬ 
cating  through  all  forms  of 
mass  media:  23  through  news¬ 
papers;  17  as  magazine  staff 
writers  and  editors:  13  as  free¬ 
lance  authors  of  books  and  mag¬ 
azine  articles;  6  as  television 
broadcasters,  producers  or 
writers;  and  4  as  wire  service 
or  syndicate  w’riters.  The  re¬ 
mainder  are  engaged  in  a 
variety  of  activities,  including 
those  in  university  information 
offices,  and  writing  and  admin¬ 
istrative  posts  in  both  national 
and  International  government 
agencies. 

Many  write  books 

Enduring  contributions  to 
broader  public  knowledge  of  sci¬ 
ence  continue  to  grow  with  a 
lengt^jiening  list  of  books  by 
graduates  of  the  Program.  Some 
77  books  have  been  completed 
or  are  in  progress;  many  were 
started  as  part  of  the  research¬ 
writing  project  all  Fellows 
undertake  during  the  one-year 
Program.  Subjects  range  from 
anatomy  to  zoology,  with  almost 
a  third  written  for  the  increas¬ 
ingly  important  vouth  market. 
About  a  dozen  have  achieved 
world-wide  reputation  with  edi¬ 
tions  in  England.  France,  West 
Germany,  Spain,  Portugal,  Italv. 
Yugoslavia,  Burma,  Japan  and 
Korea.  A  special  student  edi¬ 
tion  of  one  of  the  books  has  been 
distributed  in  54  countries  by 
the  United  States  Information 
-Agency. 

The  Fellows  have  written  for 
some  75  magazines,  both  tech¬ 
nical  and  general.  Here,  too, 
their  work  circles  the  globe,  ap¬ 
pearing  in  Norway,  Sweden, 


England,  France,  Germany, 
Italy,  Israel,  South  Africa, 
Canada,  and  other  countries. 

The  Fellows’  work  also  ap¬ 
pears  in  encylopedias.  Both  film 
and  television  scripts  bear  their 
bylines,  and  about  a  dozen — in 
addition  to  the  six  regular  tv 
staffers — haye  appeared  as  inter- 
yiewers  or  experts.  Nearly  an 
:qual  number  haye  become  public 
speakers,  with  one  Fellow- 
making  up  to  20  appearances  a 
year.  Fellows  from  Korea,  Japan 
and  the  Philippines  have  served 
as  science  writing  teachers  in 
universities  in  their  countries. 

The  original  concept  of  work¬ 
ing  out  each  Fellow’s  study  and 
research-w’riting  programs  on 
an  individual  basis  continues  to 
prove  its  valu“.  These  individual 
programs  are  bulwarked  by  an 
important  addition  to  the  Fel¬ 
lows’  scientific  education — two 
types  of  specially  arranged  sem¬ 
inars.  “In  house”  seminars  bring 
outstanding  scientists,  science 
writers  and  editors  to  the  Pro¬ 
gram’s  headquarters  in  the 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism 
at  Columbia  for  informal,  off- 
the-record,  no-holds-barred  dis¬ 
cussions,  not  only  of  current 
scientific  investigations,  but  of 
the  problems  and  means  of  com¬ 
municating  the  results  to  th^ 
public.  j 

Field  seminars  i 

Field  seminars  take  the  Fell 
lows  to  other  university,  indusJj 
trial  and  government  researdi 
and  development  centers  for  on^ 
to  four-day  explorations  of  cur¬ 
rent  work  and  facilities.  Thess 
seminars  not  only  give  a  broad 
picture  of  American  research 
and  development,  but  help  de¬ 
velop  backgrround  and  sources  of 
information  which  the  Fellows 
maintain  when  they  resume  their 
professional  careers. 

Most  of  the  financial  support 
for  the  Program  has  come  from 
grants  made  by  the  Rockefeller 
and  Sloan  Foundations,  with  the 
major  portion  of  current  funding 
coming  from  part  of  a  Sloan 
Foundation  grant  to  Columbin 
to  establish  the  interdisciplinary 
Institute  for  Study  of  Science 
in  Human  Affairs.  Other  grants 
have  been  made  by  the  Smith 
Kline  &  French  Foundation, 
International  Flavors  &  Fra¬ 
grances  and  the  Asia  Founda¬ 
tion.  ^ 

Industrial  concerns  which 
have  cooperated  with  the  Prw 
gram  include:  Bell  Telephone 
Laboratories,  E.  I.  duPont,  Eseo 
Research  &  Engineering  Co, 
General  Electric,  Grumman  .\in 
craft  Engineering  Corp.,  Inte^ 
national  Business  Machine!, 
International  Flavor  and  Fra¬ 
grances  Inc.,  International  Tele¬ 
phone  and  Telegraph,  SmiH 
Kline  &  French  Laboratoriel 
and  United  Aircraft  Corp. 
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REALTORS 


Now  all 

dictionaries  agree 


Every  leading  dictionary  distributed  in  the  United 
States  now  carries  (or  will  carry  in  its  next  printing) 
a  proper  definition  of  the  term  Realtor®. 

A  Realtor  is  a  person  engaged  professionally  in 
real  estate  who  is  a  member  of  the  local  and  state 
boards  and  of  the  National  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boards.  Realtor  is  registered  as  a  service  mark 
in  the  U.S.  Patent  Office. 


We  love  to  see  you  put  Realtor  in  print.  We  like 
the  look  of  it  even  better  when  it’s  used  correctly 
to  apply  only  to  members  of  NAREB.  And,  of 
course,  with  a  capital  R.  We  hope  you’ll 
use  it  that  way.  Every  time. 


Diction  a 


Women  are  making  headlines 


Cleveland 

In  an  era  of  hard-to-find  copy 
editors,  the  Plain  Dealer  has 
turned  to  women  to  help  head¬ 
line  the  news.  Five  are  now 
serving  Ohio’s  largest  daily. 

Most  experienced  of  this 
feminine  crew  is  Janet  McCue, 
who  learned  newspapering  from 
her  prize-winning  mother  of  the 
Valley  Daily  News  in  Tarentum, 
Pa.  After  her  marriage  to  John 
Teklinski,  a  technician,  she  came 
to  Cleveland  with  her  husband. 
Word  that  preceded  her  arrival 
was:  “You  had  better  hire  her 
and  keep  her  in  the  newspaper 
business.”  The  Plain  Dealer  did. 

Miss  McCue  stepped  into  an 
editing  career  on  the  Sunday 
and  feature  desk  and  is  now 
assistant  women’s  editor.  Her 
•sprightly  headlines  are  frequent 
winners  in  the  Plain  Dealer’s 
monthly  contest  for  deskmen 
(and  women). 

Next  in  line  is  Mrs.  Helen 
Hottenstein,  w’ho  turned  to  a 
newspaper  life  after  her  daugh¬ 
ter  was  ready  for  high  school. 
She  started  as  a  proofreader  on 
the  Elyria  (O.)  Chronicle  Tele¬ 
gram. 

Her  talents  were  quickly  rec¬ 
ognized,  and  in  six  months  she 
was  put  on  the  copy  desk.  She 
also  handled  make-up  and  art 
layouts.  Five  years  later  she 
joined  the  news  copy  desk  of  the 
Plain  Dealer. 

.Mrs.  Hottenstein  took  her 
turns  on  the  late  trick,  often 
working  until  3:30  a.m.  She  also 
was  make-up  editor  last  summer. 
In  this  job  she  had  a  rare  (for 
the  Plain  Dealer)  “stop-the- 
press”  experience  the  morning 
the  battleship  Missouri  was 
burning  off  the  coast  of  Vietnam. 
This  spring  she  was  transferred 
to  the  Sunday  and  feature  copy 
desk  with  particular  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  Monday  women’s 


FROM  COLLEGE  TO  COPY  DESK — Linda  Founds  and  Rosemary 
Kovacs  (standing)  with  Robert  L.  Murphy,  their  boss  on  the  news 
copy  desk  of  the  Plain  Dealer  in  Cleveland. 


and  feature  pages. 

On  part-time  Sunday  and  fea¬ 
ture  desk  assignment  is  Judy 
Summon,  who  came  to  the  Plain 
Dealer  this  spring  after  six 
years  on  papers  in  Scranton,  Pa., 
and  Stockton,  Calif.  She  is  a 
triple-threat  gal,  writing  special 
features  for  the  women’s  pages, 
editing  copy  and  handling  make¬ 
up. 

The  news  copy  desk,  all  male 
again  after  Mrs.  Hottenstein’s 
transfer,  got  tw'o  new  face  lifts 
this  spring  and  summer. 

Linda  Founds,  a  March  grad¬ 
uate  of  Ohio  University,  joined 
the  desk  in  May.  She  had  in¬ 
terned  a  summer  ago  on  the 
staff  and  copy  desk  of  the 
Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Democrat  & 
Chronicle. 


Rosemary  Kovacs,  a  June 
graduate  of  Bowling  Green  State 
University,  started  as  a  copy 
editor  in  July.  She  had  interned 
the  last  two  summers  on  the 
Sandusky  (0.)  Register. 

These  two  young  women  ex¬ 
pressed  a  desire  for  desk  work 
when  they  were  interviewed  on 
campus  for  Plain  Dealer  jobs 
— a  rare  experience  for  Plain 
Dealer  recruiters,  who  find  al¬ 
most  100  percent  preference 
among  college  men  and  women 
for  reporting  jobs. 

Since  Miss  Founds  and  Miss 
Kovacs  are  new  to  Cleveland, 
they  have  been  coached  by  Lewis 
B.  Edwards,  assistant  day  man¬ 
aging*  editor,  to  make  them  more 
proficient  and  better  acquainted 
with  Greater  Cleveland  names, 
places,  etc.,  that  make  news. 

Edwards,  a  former  head  of 
the  copy  desk,  also  has  started 
coaching  reporters  on  six-month 
assignment  to  the  copy  desk. 
Over  the  years  a  few  have 
stayed  as  deskmen.  Most,  how¬ 
ever,  return  to  reporting  with 
pretty  general  agreement  that 
their  desk  experience  has  made 
them  better  writers. 


THE  WOMAN'S  ANGLE — On  the  Plain  Dealer's  Sunday  and  feature 
copy  desk  are  (from  left)  Judy  Sammon,  Janet  McCue  and  Mrs. 
Helen  Hottenstein.  With  them  is  Willard  N.  Adams,  assistant  Sunday 
and  feature  editor. 


Wilson  in  PR  practice 

Detroit 

Andrew  F.  Wilson  has  re¬ 
signed  from  the  American  Mo¬ 
tors  Corp.  public  relations  staff 
to  enter  private  PR  counselling 
practice.  He  is  a  former  Buffalo 
Evening  News  and  United  Press 
reporter. 


Editors  speak 
on  gun  laws, 
school  costs 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

A  strong  gun  control  law  will 
have  little  effect  on  the  country’s 
crime  rate,  according  to  New 
York  State’s  weekly  newspaper 
editors  in  a  poll  conducted  by 
the  New  York  Press  Assn.  But 
most  of  the  editors  polled  agreed 
that  some  kind  of  control  is 
necessary. 

The  association,  which  has 
headquarters  at  Syracuse  Uni¬ 
versity,  represents  more  than 
300  weekly  and  suburban  news¬ 
papers  in  the  state. 

The  score  added  up  to  51  per¬ 
cent  for  gun  control,  46  percent 
against,  and  3  percent  gave  no 
answer.  Many  of  the  replies 
stressed  that  some  crimes,  such 
as  crimes  of  passion,  will  not  be 
prevented  significantly  by  gun 
restrictions. 

The  editors  spoke  out  more 
decisively  on  guaranteed  income 
for  the  poor — two  out  of  three 
were  against  it. 

Satisfied  with  budget 

The  subject  of  school  budgets 
can  always  be  counted  on  to 
provoke  a  volley  of  opinions 
among  taxpayers,  but  62  percent 
of  the  editors  declared  them¬ 
selves  satisfied  with  their  local 
schools’  budgets.  Another  33  per¬ 
cent  thought  the  school  budget! 
in  their  towns  were  too  much, 
and  15  percent  saw  room  for 
budget  increases. 

Many  editors  advocated  more 
harsh  punishment  for  gun 
crimes.  Robert  Curran  of  the 
Orange  County  Post,  Washing- 
tonville,  said  the  penalty  “could 
also  include  a  return  to  capital 
punishment.”  Curt  Gerling  of 
Empire  State  Weeklies,  Webster, 
conceded  the  need  for  restric¬ 
tions,  but  pointed  out  that  “A 
fink  can  always  get  a  gun.” 

Society  and  lawmakers  should 
share  the  responsibility  for  re¬ 
ducing  crime,  according  to  Dave 
Parker  of  the  Millbrook  Round 
Table.  “Basic  social  and  econ¬ 
omic  measures  will  do  more  to 
prevent  street  crime  and  assas¬ 
sinations,  but  tough  gun  controls 
are  a  step  toward  sanity,”  he 
said. 

Guaranteed  income  raised 
several  editorial  hackles — partly 
perhaps  because  of  experience 
with  the  current  welfare  pro¬ 
gram,  which  almost  all  the  edi¬ 
tors  agrreed,  costs  too  much. 

Speaking  for  a  guaranteed  in¬ 
come,  James  Roche  of  Whitehall 
Times  proposed  direct  payments 
(Continued  on  page  46) 
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Here,  a  Bethlehem  employee  Is  learning  the  hIgh-payIng  skill  ol  welding  under  the  supervision  of  one  or  our  experienced  Instructors. 

RACE?  COLOR?  CREED? 

Our  apprentice-training  programs 
are  open  to  everyone 

In  the  past  25  years,  we’ve  trained  thousands  of  beginners  for  good-paying 
jobs  in  our  steel  plants  and  shipyards.  We  hire  many  who  are  unskilled,  and 
then  we  teach  them.  And  we  give  them  every  opportunity  for  advancement 
to  higher-paying  jobs  as  openings  occur. 

•  We  don’t  care  about  the  color  of  their  skin. 

•  We  don’t  care  about  where  their  ancestors  came  from. 

•  We  don’t  care  about  their  religion. 

We  do  care  that  they  have  a  sincere  desire  to  learn,  to  improve  themselves.  We 
do  care  that  they  apply  the  skill  we  teach  them  to  the  best  of  their  ability. 

BETHLEHiM  STEEL 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  In  The  Plana  For  Progress  Program 


Gov.  Agnetc 

(Continued  from  page  15) 

Members  of  the  news  media 
who  dowTigraded  Agnew  w’ere 
caught  off  base.  One  writer  ex¬ 
pressed  doubt  that  Agnew  could 
carry  Maryland  for  the  GOP. 
Some  chided  the  party  for  select¬ 
ing  a  quiet  man  who  had  never 
been  in  the  national  spotlight. 
Others  questioned  Agnew’s  ad¬ 
ministrative  ability. 

One  columnist  called  Agnew 
an  “immovable  object,”  indi¬ 
cating  that  the  governor  had  a 
one-track  mind.  Those  who  know 
Agnew  w’ell,  and  have  ridden  in 
vhe  same  golf  cart  with  him,  are 
aware  that  he  is  alert,  sincere 
and  flexible.  He  has  a  burning 
desire  to  arrive  at  the  right 
decision  and,  at  times,  makes 
up  his  mind  following  serious 
soul-searching.  Some  people  con¬ 
sider  him  unfriendly  and  short 
on  that  certain  “touch”  with  the 
general  public. 

But,  above  all  else,  Agnew  has 
a  great  deal  of  pride  and  un¬ 
limited  courage.  Those  who 

Editors  speak 

(Continued  from  page  44) 

to  the  poor  through  the  Social 
Security  Administration,  as  it 
“would  probably  cost  us  much 
less  in  the  end  because  there 
would  be  fewer  agencies  and 
fewer  opportunities  for  ‘public 
serv'ants’  to  dip  into  the  kitty.” 

Many  expressed  feelings  that 
there  must  be  work  the  poor  can 
do  to  earn  a  living,  and  Bernard 
McGuerty  Jr,,  Moravia-Repub- 
lican-Register  said,  “I  would 
favor  a  negative  income  ap¬ 
proach  rather  than  a  guaranteed 
income.” 

On  school  budgets,  the  con¬ 
sensus  of  the  majority  was  that 
while  property  taxes  are  too 
high,  education  is  important 
enough  to  spend  the  money  on. 

“I  feel  •  .  .  that  education  is 
inadequate  throughout  the 
state,”  declared  Herbert  L. 
Anderson  of  Greenburgh  Publi¬ 
cations,  Hastings-on  -Hudson. 
“On  the  other  hand,  I  also  think 
limits  of  taxation  have  been 
reached  on  local  property  .  ,  . 
This  dilemma  poses  the  possibil¬ 
ity  of  the  state  paying  all  costs, 
taking  over  all  financial  respon¬ 
sibilities  .  .  .  probably  with  a 
substantial  amount  of  federal 
aid  .  .  .  My  own  feeling  is  that 
local  control  may  have  to  go  if 
we  are  to  retain  (or  get)  quality 
schools.” 

John  Boynton  of  the  Clinton 
Courier  said  “Education  is  one 
item  I  strongly  feel  shouldn’t  be 
purchased  at  bargain  prices, 
high  taxes  or  no.” 


served  with  him  in  the  Army’s 
10th  Armored  Division  in  World 
War  II,  when  he  was  a  company 
commander,  will  attest  to  his 
intestinal  fortitude.  So  will  those 
who  saw  duty  with  him  during 
the  Korean  conflict. 

Scolded  black  leaders 

Angry  that  rioting  had  taken 
place  in  Baltimore  in  April, 
Agnew  summoned  100  moderate 
Negro  leaders  to  his  office  and 
severely  scolded  them  for  not 
having  spoken  out  against  Negro 
militants  during  the  disorder 
and  looting.  Some  of  them 
walked  out  during  his  tongue- 
lashing,  but  Marylanders  backed 
his  stand.  The  State  House  was 
flooded  with  mail  supporting  his 
position.  Agnew  refused  to  back 
down  even  when  a  manifesto 
signed  by  Negro  leaders  w’as 
delivered  to  him.  The  governor 
said  he  would  make  the  same 
speech  again  and  held  that  his 
antagonists  were  “actually  en¬ 
dorsing  violence.  I  feel  very 
comfortable  about  being  criti¬ 
cized  by  them.” 

The  governor  reiterated  his 
claim  that  he  is  a  proponent  of 
civil  rights  but  is  an  opponent 
of  civil  disorder.  His  record 
backs  this  claim.  He  has  been 
instrumental  in  bringing  to 
Maryland  many  civil  rights 
measures,  including  the  first 
open  housing  law  south  of  the 
Mason-Dixon  line,  and  broaden¬ 
ing  of  the  public  accommodations 
statute. 

Agnew'  has  a  will  of  steel.  As 
a  Republican  governor  he  forced 
a  graduated  income  tax  through 
the  Democrat-controlled  legisla¬ 
ture  that  preferred  an  increase 
in  the  sales  tax. 

He  is  a  firm  believer  in 
modernization  of  government  at 
all  levels  and  he  has  appointed 
well-qualified  executives  to  his 
staff.  They  keep  him  in  con¬ 
stant  touch  with  myriad  state 
agencies  and  departments. 

Eiarly  political  career 

A  few  years  back,  the  only 
ambition  Agnew  had  was  to  be 
a  Circuit  Court  judge  in  Balti¬ 
more  County.  He  ran  for  a  15- 
year  term  and  was  defeated  by 
40,000  votes.  Changing  his 
course  to  the  more  rough-and- 
tumble  game  of  politics,  he 
became  a  minority  member  of 
his  area’s  zoning  appeals  board 
but  was  removed  from  it  four 
years  later  by  the  Democrat- 
controlled  County  Council. 

The  twice-frustrated  Agnew 
wasn’t  just  a  lawyer  for  long. 
In  1962  he  was  elected  county 
executive  of  Baltimore  County 
w’hich  has  a  4  to  1  Democratic 
registration.  As  the  Democrats 
chewed  up  one  another,  Agnew 
slipped  in.  Due  to  his  interest 
in  open  spaces  for  park  and 


recreational  use,  better  water 
and  sewage  facilities  for  all, 
better  pay  for  teachers  and  the 
initiation  of  kindergartens, 
Agnew  won  the  attention  of 
Marylanders.  He  also  strongly 
advocates  physical  fitness  pro¬ 
grams  and  exercises  regularly 
himself. 

On  the  eve  of  his  48th  birth¬ 
day,  Agnew’,  on  November  8, 
1966,  in  an  upset  was  elected 
governor  of  Maryland  by  a 
margin  of  81,755.  Off  to  a  slow 
start  in  the  gubernatorial  race, 
Agnew  in  the  final  weeks  of  the 
campaign  gave  his  opponent 
such  an  unmercifully  fierce 
tonguelashing  that  George  P. 
Mahoney,  Democrat,  seemed  to 
become  nearly  speechless  and 
wilted  rapidly. 

Torrid  campaigner 

The  Democratic  presidential 
candidate  and  his  running  mate 
should  expect  Agnew  to  attack 
them  even  more  soundly  than  he 
did  George  Mahoney.  Agnew 
isn’t  diplomatic  at  times  and  he 
will  verbally  scorch  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  party’s  nominees  before 
they  reach  the  November  elec¬ 
tion.  He  will  be  well  known  to 
them,  and  to  the  nation.  Agnew’s 
selection  by  Nixon  means  that 
the  campaign  will  be  a  torrid 
one,  and  we  predict  Agnew  will 
develop  into  a  campaigner  the 
average  voter  will  come  to  trust 
and  believe  to  be  ably  qualified 
for  national  office. 

The  news  media  will  come  to 
learn  that  Agnew  answers  ques¬ 
tions  directly  and  articulately. 
They  may  find  him  somewhat 
thin-skinned,  and  he  could  be 
provoked  to  anger  such  as  he 
displayed  when  addressing 
Maryland’s  Negro  leaders  fol¬ 
lowing  the  rioting  in  Baltimore. 
But  given  a  fair  question,  Agnew 
will  respond  with  an  honest  and 
complete  answer.  He  won’t  at¬ 
tempt  to  straddle  the  fence. 

Ag^new  prefers  the  give  and 
take  of  a  press  conference  to  a 
personal  interview,  though  he 
appears  to  enjoy  both.  On  this 
subject  Agnew  says:  “Under 
questioning  at  a  press  confer¬ 
ence  you  have  to  be  sharp  and 
on  vour  toes  and  know  your 
subjects  fully.  I  much  prefer 
live  television  and  complete 
coverage  rather  than  filming  and 
editing  which  often  leads  to  a 
condensation  of  answers  and 
sometimes  albeit  innocently,  to 
a  distortion  of  views  on  some 
important  issue.  Also,  with  a 
‘live’  interview  or  press  confer¬ 
ence,  the  public  is  tetter  able  to 
take  the  full  measure  of  a  man.” 

News  media  helpful 

Commenting  on  the  treatment 
he  has  received  from  news 
media,  the  vice  presidential  nom¬ 
inee  of  the  GOP  told  us:  “Over¬ 


all,  I  have  no  quarrel  with  the 
coverage  of  my  campaign  by  the 
national  news  media.  In  fact, 
they  are  proving  of  great  as¬ 
sistance  in  my  effort  to  make  th( 
name  of  Spiro  T.  Agnew 
‘household  word’  by  November  5 

“Initially,  I  \vas  troubled  ovei 
the  reception  given  my  nomina 
tion  by  several  noted  teh  visioi 
commentators  and  columnists, 
was  amazed  that  they  wouli 
pick  up  and  report  as  fact,  wit 
out  checking  rumors  and  car 
less  statements  from  people  at 
convention  w'ho  did  not  kn( 
me,  that  I  was  a  racist  and 
man  of  little  or  no  qualifi 
tions  for  the  high  office  for  wh 
I  have  teen  chosen  by  Rich 
Nixon,  a  man  who  knew 
record  well, 

“However,  since  this  inifc 
flurry  and  a  subsequent  fui 
exposure  of  my  record — iiJ 
eluding  deeds  and  public  stat^ 
ments  since  becoming  county  ex 
ecutive  of  Baltimore  County  ii 
1962 — ^the  fallacious  reportii  I 
at  Miami  Beach  has  been  large: 
overcome, 

“I  have  had  generally  fai 
treatment  from  the  nationa 
press  and  I  look  forward  ti 
continued  good  relations  wit 
the  press  during  the  campai 
Reporters  who  seek  the  tru‘ 
find  it,  and  there  are  many  ol 
standing  ones  on  the  natiorJ 


He  is  optimistic 

The  Republican  vice  pre; 
dential  nominee  is  most  optima 
tic  about  the  outcome  of  t? 
election  and  comments:  “I  hai 
no  misgivings  whatsoever 
either  about  my  ability  to  can 
out  the  assignment  given  me  c 
the  manner  in  which  I  am  beii 
received.  I  find  the  people  I  mf 
in  my  travels  around  the  cou 
try  warm  and  friendly  and  tr 
mendously  for  the  Nixon- Agn. 
ticket.” 

Dick  Nixon’s  running  mate 
a  very  determined  man  who  lik 
to  win  and  he  will  use  evt. 
ounce  of  energy  in  his  body 
persuade  voters  of  both  parti 
that  he  and  Nixon  offer  th' 
the  opportunity  to  change  fn 
a  government  that  operates  o] 
deficit  spending,  is  engaged  is 
the  longest  war  in  the  histoii 
,|of  the  United  States  and  appea- 
unable  to  squelch  or  prevrn 
civil  disorder  here  at  home,  to  s 
balanced  budget,  an  end  to  tl 
conflict  in  the  Far  East  and 
return  to  law  and  order. 

The  governor  is  a  man 
many  sound  ideas.  Agrnew’  sho- 
prove  a  tower  of  strength 
Nixon  in  discussing  solutions 
our  domestic  problems,  and  1 
will  punch  hard  at  the  Der 
cratic  party’s  record  until  t: 
final  bell. 
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A  Cottrell  V-15A 
gives  you 
a  stronger  base 
for  profits 

Each  printing  unit  of  the  Cottrell  V-15A  (or  more)  sturdier  than  competitive  pages  broadsheet  or48  pages  tabloid, 
is  mounted  on  steel  I-beam  base  rails,  presses.  And  incidentally,  all  drive  Folds  them  at  speeds  up  to  15,000 
It’s  the  only  truly  accepted  engineer-  motors  and  controls  are  pre-factory  papers  per  hour, 
ing  concept  for  installing  high-speed  wired.  See  this  new  press  in  action.  Meas- 

presses.  And  it  makes  the  press  so  vi-  The  V-15A  is  simpler  to  operate,  ure  its  superiority  on  your  own  terms, 
bration-free,  you  can  install  it  on  a  With  one-man  loading  of  paper  rolls.  It  has  been  value-engineered  from  the 
wood  floor.  And  move  it,  if  required.  All  printing  unit  controls  are  within  fin-  ground  up  to  give  you  a  better  press 
without  damaging  the  side  frames.  gertip  reach  of  the  operator.  You  can  for  your  money.  Ask  for  a  demonstra- 
This  press  has  solid,  2",  high-  produce  a  24-page  newspaper  at  tion.  Call  Richard  W.  Rosebury,  The 
strength  cast  iron  side  frames.  We  use  speeds  25%  faster  than  you  Company,  Westerly, 

chrome-plated  steel  cylinders.  And  put  can  with  any  other  web  offset  Rhode  Island,  at  (203)  599-1 500 

bearers  on  them.  in  its  price  range.  The  standard  collect.  Or  send  for  literature. 

The  Cottrell  V-15A  is  1,000  pounds  jaw  folder  produces  up  to  24  PPfciWiPfl  Zip  code  02891. 

COTTRELL  DIVISION 
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You  might  say  there’s  something  in  our  Independence  Linerboord  and 
corrugating  medium  for  everyone.  Great  Northern  supplies  independent 
boxmakers.  They  convert  our  linerboord  into  packaging  that  brings 
an  array  of  good  things  home  to  people. 

Great  Northern  also  makes  many  other  kinds  of  paper.  Newsprint, 
for  example.  We’re  the  nation’s  leading  independent  supplier. 

Our  paper  is  found  in  mass  magazines.  Catalogs.  Paperback  books. 
Phone  books.  And  we  manufacture  the  plywood  used  in  building. 

To  cope  with  this  demand  we  apply  scientific  forest  management, 
always  growing  more  trees  than  we  harvest.  And  many  of  our  green 
woodlands  in  Maine,  Georgia,  Florida  and  Alabama  are  open  for 
the  public’s  recreation. 

Making  paper  for  people  is  the  business  of  Great  Northern. 
Specify  Great  Northern  on  your  next  paper  order. 


a  copy  of  the  historic  testimonial  letter  of  1895  signalling  the  beginning  of  today's  packaging 
“"v.i  ,  write:  Great  Northern  Paper  Company,  Dept.  R2I1,  522  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10036. 
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itM  m? 
BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 

Pr«$-«  .  1,454,157  l,20e,M2 

§Pr««-m  .  3M.587  5?4,W* 

Sun-BulUtin-S  .  433,370  423.420 


I9M  IM7 
DALLAS.  TfX. 

N«wi.m  .  2,910, »22  2,744,419 

fN*w»-S  .  788.710  949,780 


BulUtin-S  .  433,370  423,420  TimM  H*r«ld-«  .  3,103,841  2,802,707 


- O'' 

1948 

1947 

AKRON,  I 

OHIO 

Baacon  Joumal-a  . . . . 

,  2.497.847 

2,153,472 

{Baacon  Journal-S  _ 

880,840 

1,022,014 

Grand  Total  . 

3,378,707 

3,175,488 

ALBANY, 

N.  Y. 

•Knickarbockar-Naws-a 

1,157,314 

1,125,547 

Timas  Union-m  . 

,  1,170,455 

1,145,903 

{Timas  Union-S  . 

475,930 

847,014 

Grand  Total  . 

3,003,901 

3,138,484 

ALBU9UEROUE,  N.  M. 

Journal-m  . 

.  1,821,434 

1,445,852 

{Journal-S  . . 

.  523.411 

433,827 

Tribuna-a  . . 

.  1,855,701 

1,402,244 

Grand  Total  . 

4.200.744 

3,901,923 

ATLANTA 

,  GA. 

Constitution-m  . . 

2,399,318 

1,997,700 

Journal-a  . . 

.  3,154,405 

2.484.800 

Journal  B 

Constitution-S  . 

1,102,514 

1,227,188 

Grand  Total  . 

.  4.458.439 

5,709,488 

NOTE;  Part  run  advartising 

includad: 

Journal-a  1948—3,154,405  includas  97,149 

linas;  1947 — 2,484,800  includas  49,580  linas. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

{Naws-Amarican-S  _ 

.  545,945 

481,551 

Naws-Amarican-a  _ 

.  1,429,458 

1,207,791 

Sun-m  . 

.  1,354,323 

1,254,894 

Sun-a  . 

.  1,948,429 

1,831,494 

tSun-S  . 

.  1,323,285 

1,474,097 

Grand  Total  . . 

4,401,440 

4,453,831 

BANCOR. 

,  ME. 

Naws-m  . 

,  937,499 

828,801 

BATON  ROUGE.  LA. 

Advocata  (Saa  Nota)  . 

.  1,049,277 

{Advocata-S  . 

.  441.714 

Grand  Total  .  2,254,114  2,227,440 

BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. 

Post-Harald-m  .  1,094,144  1,000,488 

Naws-a  .  1,989,417  1,737,235 

fNawj-S  .  708,737  854,495 

Grand  Total  .  3,792,320  3,594,418 

NOTE:  Part  run  advartising  includad: 
Naws-a  1948  —  1,989,417  includas  58,337 
linat;  1947 — 1,737,235  includas  53,030  I  nas. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

Racord  Amarican-d  ...  403,088  584,470 

Advartisar-S  .  337,505  340,079 

Globa-a  .  1,425,307  1,243,817 

Globa-m  .  1,550,232  1,444,894 

$Globa-S  .  1,192,597  1,525,409 

Harald-Travalar-m  ....  1,050,530  1,081,172 

tHarald-Travalar-S  ....  444,592  854,077 

Travalar-a  .  141,508 


$Timas  Harald-S  .  939,472  1,098,915  only. 


1948  1947 

Prass-S  .  110,801  151,907 


Grand  Total  .  5,032,329  4,547.503 

NOTE:  Prass-a  publishad  5  days  a  weak 


Grand  Total  .  2,330,991  . 

NOTE:  Stata-Timas-a  B  Advocata-m  sold 
in  combination.  Linaga  of  ona  adition, 
Advocata-m  is  shown. 


HELP  YOUR 
CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISERS 
BUILD  IDENTITY, 
GET  BEHER 
RESULTS! 

Provide  them  with  pack¬ 
aged,  continuity  ad  pro¬ 
grams,  a  monthly  exclu¬ 
sive  with  the  MacDonald 
Classified  Service 


Harrison  C.  MacDonald 
fc  Sons  Inc. 

P.  0.  B8i  22S  Lafayattt,  Ind. 

$«rvmg  ntwtpoptr 

Advertising  smc*  1927 


CD 


Grand  Total  .  4,825,851  7,277,424 

NOTE:  Travalar-a  caasad  publication 
with  tha  July  8,  1947  issua. 

BUFFALO.  N.  Y. 

Couriar  Exprass-m  ....  1,203,453  1,058,488 

fCouriar  Exprass-S  ....  784.292  908,855 

tEvaning  Naws-a  .  2,494,730  2,239,414 

Grand  Total  .  4,484.475  4,204,957 

NOTE:  Part  run  advartising  includad: 

Couriar  Exprass-S  1948 — 784,2^  includas 
33,800  linas;  1947—908,855  includas  24,200 
linas.  Evaning  Naws-a  1948 — 2,494,730  in¬ 
cludas  118,320  linas. 

CAMDEN.  N.  J 

Couriar-Post-a  .  1,809,443  1,429,592 

CHARLOTTE,  N.  C. 

Naws-a  .  1,398,790  1,257,172 

Obsarvar-m  .  2,130,544  1,829,771 

$Obsarvar-S  .  470,079  741,935 

Grand  Total  .  4,199,413  3,848,878 

CHICAGO.  lU. 

Tribuna-m  .  3,539,784  3,084,749 

Tribuna-S  .  1,579,441  1,844,192 

tDaily  Naws-a  .  1,821,900  1,703,142 

Amarican-a  .  939,895  837,849 

Amarican-S  .  358,359  518,439 

Sun-Timas-m  .  2,108.548  1,891,250 

$Sun-Timas-S  .  921,355  1,098,717 

Grand  Total  . 11,249,284  10,982,578 

NOTE:  Part  run  advartising  includad: 

Tribunt-m  1948—3,539,784  includas  457,- 
441  linas;  1947-3,084,749  includas  518,720 
linas.  Tribuna-S  1948 — 1,579,441  includas 

293,251  linas;  1947—1,844,192  includas  347,- 
438  linas.  Daily  Naws-a  1948—1,821,900  in¬ 
cludas  32.544  linas.  Sun-Timas-S  1948— 

921,355  includas  I54.9S9  linas;  1947-1.098.- 
717  includas  195.140  linas. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

Enguirar-m  .  2,217,737  2,011,948 

tEnquirar-S  .  1,214,923  1,402,782 

Post  B  Timas-Star-a  ...  2,358,423  1,941,975 

Grand  Total  .  5,793,083  5,374,705 

NOTE:  Part  run  advartising  includad: 

Post  B  Timas-Star-a  1948-2,358,423  in¬ 
cludas  42,532  linas;  1947-1,941,975  in¬ 
cludas  28,420  linas. 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Plain  Daalar-m  .  2,704,052  2,514,255 

Plain  Daalar-S  .  1,330,074  1,318,447 

Prass-a  .  2.844,411  2,704,247 

Grand  Total  .  4,880,739  4.540.989 

NOTE:  Part  run  advartising  includad: 

Plain  Daalar-S  I94B-1. 330,074  includas  44,- 
102  linas;  1947—1,318,447  includas  47,442 
linas.  Prass-a  1948—2,844,411  includas  541,- 
552  linas;  1947—2,704,247  includas  417,012 
linas 

NOTE:  Plain  Daalar  not  publishad  July 
22,  1947  dua  to  strika  conditions. 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 

Dispatch-a  .  2,782,524  2,381,388 

Dispatch-S  .  1,344,439  1,513,292 

Citixan-Journal-m  . 1,035,535  883,473 

Grand  Total  .  5,184,498  4,778,353 

IMPORTANT  NOTICE 

Tha  linaga  tabulation  shown  hara  hava 
baan  compilad  by  Madia  Racords,  Inc.  for 
axclusiva  publication  by  Editor  B  Pub- 
lishar.  Thay  may  not  ba  printad  or  pub¬ 
lishad  in  any  form  without  axplicif  par- 
mission  from  Madia  Racords,  Inc. 

Excapt  whara  othar  fTguras  ara  spacifi- 
cally  shown  tha  following  footnotas  apply 
to  Madia  Racords.  July  1948  Linagas 
•Includas  32,150  linas  FAMILY  WEEKLY 
flncludas  21.245  linas  THIS  WEEK 
{Includas  23,124  linas  PARADE 
#lncludas  24,432  linas  WEEKEND. 


Grand  Total  .  7,743,145  7,594,021 

NOTE:  Part  run  advartising  includad: 
Timas  Harald-a  1948—3,103,841  includas 
131,948  linas;  1947—2.802.707  includas  225,- 
902  linas.  Timas  Harald-S  1948—939,472  in¬ 
cludas  19,200  linas;  1947-1,098.915  includas 
84,980  linas.  Naws-a  1948—2,910,922  in¬ 
cludas  125.120  linas;  1947-2,744,419  in¬ 
cludas  170,300  linas.  Naws-S  1948—788,710 
includas  2,814  linas;  1947 — 949,7W  includas 
59,800  linas. 

DAYTON,  OHIO 

Journal-Harald-m  .  2,315,527  2,173,275 

Naws-a  .  2,458,124  2,181,703 

INaws-S  .  453,014  751,873 

Grand  Total  .  5,424,447  5,104,851 

DENVER.  COLO. 

Rocky  Mt.  Naws-m  ....2,488.737  2,392,782 
{Rocky  Mt.  Naws-S  ...  450,259  575,979 

Post-a  .  3,017,514  2,711,43? 

Post-S  .  999,231  1,191,133 

Grand  Total  .  4,955,743  4,871,333 

NOTE:  Part  run  advartising  includad: 

Post-a  1948  —  3,017,514  includas  193,402 
linas;  1947—2,711,439  includas  218.370  linas. 

DES  MOINES,  IOWA 

Ragistar-m  .  414,039  581,542 

Tribuna-a  .  1,254,910  1,013,438 

tRagistar-S  .  429,509  599,448 

Grand  Total  .  2.298,458  2,194,448 

NOTE:  Part  run  advartising  includad: 

Tribuna-a  1948 — 1,254,910  includas  44,220 
linas;  1947 — 1,013,438  includas  34,427  linas. 
Ragistar-S  1948—429,509  includas  80,504 
linas;  1947—599,448  includas  120,957  linas. 

DETROIT,  MICH. 

Fraa  Prass-m  .  1.453.791 

IFraa  Prass-S  .  590,271 

Naws-a  .  2,517,284 

tNaws-S  .  1,470,447 

Grand  Total  .  4,031,793 

NOTE;  Part  run  advartising  includad: 

Frass  Prass-m  1947 — 1,453,791  includas  74,- 
939  linas.  Fraa  Prass-S  1947—590,271  in¬ 
cludas  70.325  linas.  Naws-a  1947-2.517,284 
includas  202,001  linas.  Naws-S  1947 — I,- 
470,447  includas  84,404  linas. 

NOTE:  All  nawspapars  not  publishad 

July  I  through  31,  1948  dua  to  strika  con¬ 
ditions. 


DULUTH,  MINN. 

Harald-a  .  742,345 

Naws-Tribuna-m  .  480,449 

Naws-Tribuna-S  .  491,577 


Grand  Total  .  1,914,371  . 

ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 

Star  Gaxatta-d  .  944,321  828,914 

*Talagram-S  .  320.443  308,213 


FRESNO,  CALIF. 

Baa-a  .  1,443,075  1,432.430 

§Baa-S  .  411,498  472.121 

Grand  Total  .  2,274,573  2.104,551 

CARY,  IND. 

Post-Tribuna-a  .  1,572,182  1,474.740 

Post-Tribuna-S  .  448,957  572,944 

Grand  Total  .  2,021,139  2,047.704 

NOTE;  Part  run  advart  sing  includad: 
Post-Tribuna-a  1948 — 1,572,182  includas  44,- 
508  linas;  1947-1,474.740  includas  14.227 
linns. 

GLENS  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

Post-Star  (Saa  Nota)..  817,921  434.705 

NOTE:  Post-Star-m  sold  in  combination 
w'th  Timas-a.  Linaga  of  ona  adition, 

Post-Star-m,  only  is  givan. 

GRAND  RAPIDS.  MICH. 

Prass-a  .  2,494,544  2.117,901 

fPrass-S  .  402.098  443,870 

Grand  Total  .  3,298,442  2,741,771 

HACKENSACK,  N.  J. 

Racord-a  .  2,424,982  1,832,334 

NOTE:  Part  run  advartising  includad: 
Racord-a  1948—2,424,982  includas  459,987 
linas;  1947-1,832,344  includas  187,279  linas. 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

Courant-m  .  1,539,441  1,391.805 

{Courant-S  .  814,327  835,354 

fTimas-a  .  1,553,719  1,740,945 

Grand  Total  .  4,309,507  3,988,104 

HONOLULU.  HAWAII 

Advartisar-m  .  2,051,427  1,783,290 

Star-Bullatin-a  .  2,304,242  1,919,98? 

tStar-Bullatin  B 

Advartisar-S  .  450,381  712,888 

Grand  Total  .  5,008,050  4,414,147 

HOUSTON.  TEX. 

Chronicla-a  .  3,525,879  2,854,175 

Chronicla-S  .  1,051,921  1,314,323 

Post-m  .  3,021,535  2,501,049 

Post-S  .  904.049  1,054,227 

Grand  Total  .  8,505,384  7,725,794 

NOTE;  Part  run  advartising  includad: 
Chronicla-a  1948—3,525,879  includas  424.- 
759  linas;  1947-2,854.175  includas  74,127 
linas.  Chronicla-S  1948—1,051,921  includas 

44,195  linas;  1947-1,314,323  includas  97,194 
linas.  Post-m  1948 — 3,021,535  includas  323.- 
124  linas;  1947—2,501,049  includas  130,574 
linas.  Post-S  1948-904,049  includas  94,043 
linas;  1947—1.054.227  includas  135,712  linas. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

Naws-a  .  2,204,124  1,819,20 

Star-m  .  2,040,924  1.895,252 

Star-S  .  974,174  1,120,350 


Grand  Total  .  1,284,784  1,137,127  grand  Total  .  5,223,224  4,834,875 


EL  PASO,  TEX. 

Timas-m  .  1,524,057  1,270,705 

§Timas-S .  359,195  398,451 

Harald-P'ost-a  .  1,543,855  1,243,841 

Grand  Total  .  3,449,107  2,913,197 

ERIE.  PA. 

Timas-a  .  1,385,834  1,283,999 

{Timas-Naws-S  .  478.992  532,472 

Grand  Total  .  1,844,824  1,814,471 

NOTE:  Naws-m,  B  Timas-a,  ara  sold  in 
optional  combination.  Linaga  of  ona  adi¬ 
tion,  Timas-a  is  shown. 

EVERETT,  WASH. 

Harald-a  .  1,589,943  1,334,927 

FORT  LAUDERDAU,  FLA. 

Naws-a  .  2,413,447  1,974,449 

tNaws-S  .  899,574  949,054 

Naws-Sat  .  414.853  437,304 

Grand  Total  .  3,730,074  3,340,809 

NOTE:  Naws-a  publishad  5  days  a  waak 
only. 

FORT  WAYNE,  IND. 

Journal  Gaaatta-m  ....  I,530,0W  1,298,892 

{Journal  Gaxatfa-S  ..  590,510  433,429 

Naws  Santinal-a  .  1,942,294  1,751,525 

Grand  Total  .  4,082,904  3,484,044 

FORT  WORTH,  TEX. 

Star-Talagram-m  .  1,420,711  1,190,219 

Star-Talagram-a  .  2,198,291  1,841,310 

§Star-Talagram-S  .  858,995  859,348 

Prass-a  .  443,531  484,719 

EDITOR  &.  PUB 


JACKSON,  MISS. 

Clarion  Ladgar-m  ....  1,239,423  1,190,431 
{Clarion  Ladgar  B  _ 

Naws-S  .  373.275  428,547 

Daily  Naws-a  .  1,249,547  1,201,450 

Grand  Total  .  2.842.245  2,820,421 

JACKSONVILLE,  FLA. 

Timas-Union-m  .  2,173,027  2,044,140 

Timas-Union-S  .  743,141  807,800 

Journal-a  .  1,181,254  943,704 

Grand  Total  .  4,097.444  3,837,452 

JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 

Jarsay  Journal-a  .  1,241,542  1,047,703 

NOTE;  Part  run  advartising  includad; 
Jarsay  Journal-a  1948 — 1,241,542  Includas 

45,513  linas;  1947—1,047,703  includas  49.902 
linas. 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

Timas-m  .  2,140,937  1.949,914 

Star-a  .  1,482,832  1,534,440 

tStar-S  .  885.055  994,4M 

Grand  Total  .  4,708,824  4.501,044 

KNOXVILLE.  TENN. 

Journal-m  .  755,727  424,345 

Naws-Santinal-a  .  1,257,004  1,059,310 

{Naws-Santinal-S  .  347.129  390,3^ 

Grand  Total  .  2,379,842  2.075.994 

LAWRENCE,  MASS.  _ 

Eagla-Tribuna-d  .  1,043,435  913.737 

(Continued  on  page  62) 
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Does  your  newspaper  have  a  color  story? 

Do  you  print  color  well?  Are  your  color 
advertisers  getting  results?  Is  your  color 
linage  something  to  boast  about?  Have  you 
won  awards  for  creativity,  or  repro  excellence? 

If  increased  color  linage  is  part  of 
your  newspaper’s  success  story,  or  if  you  have 
something  to  contribute  to  the  growth  of 
newspaper  color  ...  the  place  to  tell 
newspaper  and  advertising  people  with  a 
real  Interest  in  newspaper  color  advertising 
is  in  the  advertising  pages  of 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
COLOR  AWARDS  ISSUE 

Published  September  28, 1968 

Deadline  for  space  reservations:  September  12 
Deadline  for  copy  or  plates:  September  19 

Advertising  rates:  Page,  $750;  half-page,  $440;  quar¬ 
ter-page,  $260;  eighth-page,  $155;  one-sixteenth  page, 

$95;  AAAA  standard  colors,  $160  extra  per  page.  One 
page,  four-color  process:  $1,230.  Two-page  spread: 
$2,160.  Contract  rates  availaMe  upon  request. 

Reserve  your  space  today! 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  THIRD  AVE.,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y.  10022 


(Continued  from,  page  50) 


IVU  IM7 
LITTLE  ROCK,  ARK. 

Arkanut  ..  I.402.IU  1,205,007 

iArkanus  Gazatta-S  ..  372,341  438,654 

Arkansas  Damocrat-a  .  727,844  752,261 

tArkansas  Damocrat-S  335,377  2M,0S 


Grand  Total  .  3,057,730  2,683,746 


LONG  REACH,  CALIF. 

Indapandant-m  .  2,247,043  2.187,248 

$lndapandant  Prass- 

Talagratn-S  .  675,751  822,737 

Prass  Talagram-a  .  2,062,243  2,187,248 


Grand  Total  .  4,785,237  5,177,235 

NOTE:  Part  run  advartising  includad: 
Indapandant-m  1768  —  2,247,043  includas 
187,416  linas;  1767—2,187,248  includas  177,- 
620  linas.  Prass-Talagram-a  1768—2,062,243 
includas  187,416  linas;  1767 — 2,187,248  in¬ 
cludas  I77,6n  lllMt. 


LONG  ISLAND,  N.  Y. 

Nawsday  Suffolk-a  ....  2,272,023  2,202,145 
Nawsday  Nassau-a  ....  2.MI.087  2.245.884 


Grand  Total  .  4,653,112  4,448,027 


LOS  ANGELES.  CALIF. 

Timas-m  .  5,207,753  4.574,514 

Timas-S  .  3,258,218  3,580,183 

Harald  Ezaminar-a  ...  I.3M.747  l,7K.583 
Harald  Examinar-S  ....  441,134  730.106 


Grand  Total  . 10,302.054  10.630.386 

NOTE:  Part  run  advartising  includad: 
Timas-m  1768—5.207.753  includas  851,351 
linas;  1767—4,574,514  includas  627,337  linas. 
Timas-S  1768— 3 .258.2 1 8  includas  1,267,242 
linas;  1767-3,580.183  includas  1,184,704 
linas. 


LOWELL.  MASS. 

Sun-a  .  712,882  801,746 

•Sun-S  .  217,706  263,740 


Grand  Total  .  1,132,788  1,065,486 


LYNN.  MASS. 

Itam-a  .  724,172  642,747 


MANCHESTER.  N.  H. 

Union  Laadar-d  .  805,225  722,224 

•Naws-S  .  180,347  270,875 


17a 

1767 

MORRISTOWN,  N.  J. 

Racord-t 

654.416 

MUNCIE,  IND. 

Prass-a 

823,260 

Star-m  , 

.  812,460 

771,747 

•Star-S 

.  282,781 

318,152 

....  1,787,454  1,733,361 


NASHVILLE.  TENN. 

Bannar-a  .  1,868,270  1,571,683 

Tannassaan-m  .  1,810,677  1,557,883 

Tannassaan— S  .  642.772  686,377 


Grand  Total  .  4,321,741  3.817.763 


NEW  HAVEN.  CONN. 

Journal  Couriar-m  _  1,068,741  860,166 


Ragistar-a  . 

Ragistar-S  . 

R^istar  R  Journal- 
Couriar — sat . 


1,544,181  1,388,076 
827,026  734,827 


107,500  132,606 


3,547.648  3,315.675 


NOTE:  Journal  Couriar-m  R  Ragistar-a 
publishad  5  days  a  waak  only. 


Grand  Total  .  785,574  773,077 

NOTE:  Sunday  Naws  is  sold  in  optional 
combination  with  tha  following  Monday 
Union  Laadar. 


MEMPHIS.  TENN. 

Commarcial  Appaal-m  2,018.184  1,735.071 
Commarcial  Appaal-S  770,277  770,675 

Prass-Scimitar-a  .  1,575,238  1,482,858 


Grand  Total  .  4,403.677  4,388,604 

NOTE:  Part  run  advartising  Includad: 
Prass-Scimitar-a  1768 — 1,575,238  includas 
51.146  linas;  1767-1,482,858  includas  50,- 
373  linas. 


MIAMI,  FLA. 

Haraid-m  .  3,871.812  3,571,148 

Harald-S  .  1.348.851  1.486,817 

Naws-a  .  1,677,076  1,520,234 


Grand  Total  .  6,717,757  6,578,177 

NOTE:  Part  run  advartising  Includad: 
Harald-m  I76S-3.87I.8I2  includas  116,431 
linas;  1767-3,571.148  includas  114.058  linas. 
Harald-S  1768—1,348,851  Includas  48,825 
linas;  1767-1,486.817  includas  63,324  linas. 
Naws-a  1768-1,677,076  includas  52,720 
linas;  1767 — 1,520,234  includas  50,400  linas. 


437,537  480,051 


MILWAUKEE.  WIS. 

Santinal-m  .  1,348.206  1,232,673 

Journal-a  .  3,114,473  2,758,860 

tJoumal-S  .  1,425,860  1,674,820 


Grand  Total  .  5,888,537  5,666,353 


MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN. 

Tribuna-m  .  1,726.173  1,666,303 

Star-a  .  2,760,702  2,645,357 

tTribuna-S  .  1,215,611  1,510,258 


1768  1767 

OMAHA,  NEBR. 

World-Harald-d  .  1,622,705  1,402,734 

World-Harald-S  .  816.752  727,700 


NEW  ORLEANS.  LA. 

Timas-Picayuna-m  .  3,078,470  2,704,082 

Timas-Picayuna-S  .  1,061,857  1,161,147 

Statas  R  Itam-a  .  1,867,654  1,608,757 


6,027,783  5,674,186 


NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 

.  2,748,605  2,556,287 

.  2,348,671  2,748,712 


Naws-m  .  1,736,071  1,738,775 


.  1,408.362  1,687,877 

.  1,071,586  776,251 


Grand  Total  .  7,733,315  7,707,724 

NOTE:  Part  run  advartising  includad; 
Naws-m  1768  1.736.071  includas  878,822 
linas;  1767  1,738,775  includas  856,401  linas. 
Naws-S  1768-1.408.362  includas  871,648 
linas;  1767  1,687,877  includas  1,050,777 

linas. 


NEW  YORK  (QUEENS),  N.  Y. 

Long  Island  Prass-a  ..  1,262.0^  1,188,777 
tILong  Island  Prass-S  510,748  646,742 


1,773,040  1,835,73? 


NEW  YORK  (EL  DIARIO-LA  PRENSA). 
N.  Y. 

El  Diario-U  Pransa-m  362,077  371,767 
El  Diario-U  Pransa-S  .  75,462  88,284 


Grand  Total  .  3,127,152  2,777,460 


Grand  Total  .  5.702.506  5,821,718 

NOTE:  Part  run  advartising  includad: 
Star-a  1768  -  2,760.702  Includas  502.110 
linas;  1767—2.645.357  includas  474,461  linas. 


MODESTO,  CAUF. 

Baa-a  .  1,127,672  867,761 

$8aa-S  .  214,665  257,182 


Grand  Total  .  1,342,357  1,125,143 

NOTE:  Baa-a  publishad  5  days  a  waak 
only. 


MONTREAL.  CANADA 

#Star-a  .  2,370.557  2,208,723 

Gaiatta-m  .  1,266,757  1,256,888 

U  Prassa-a  .  2,622,870  2,228,357 


Grand  Total  .  6,280.204  8,673,770 

NOTE:  Star>a  Includas  Waakand  Maga- 
tina  llnaga. 


Grand  Total  .  2,437,457  2,330,434 


1768  1767 

RIVERSIDE,  CALIF. 
Prass-Entarprisa 

(Saa  Nota)  .  1,707,500  1,607.070 

iPrass-Entarprisa-S  ....  387,536  452.017 


ORLANDO.  FLA. 

Santinal-m  .  2.327.652  2.370.632 

iSantinal-S  .  750.511  1,032,216 

Star-a  .  2,236,260  2,207,873 


Grand  Total  .  5,314,423  5,630,741 

NOTE:  Part  run  advartising  includad: 
Santinal-m  1768—2,327,652  includas  534,- 
665  linas;  1767—2,370,632  includas  648,140 
linas.  ^ntinal-S  1768 — ^7M,5II  includas 
146,711  linas;  1767-1,032.216  includas  323,- 
882  linas.  Star-a  1768-2,236,260  includas 
447,677  linas;  1767-2,207.873  includas 
547,622  linas. 


Grand  Total  .  2.077,0M  2,061  087 

NOTE:  Entarprisa-m  R  Prass-a  sold  in 
combination.  Linaga  of  ona  adition, 
Entarprisa-m  is  shown. 

NOTE:  Part  run  advartising  included: 
Prass-Entarprisa— 1,707,500  includas  17,627 
linas;  Prass-Entarprisa  1767 — 1,607,070  in¬ 
cludas  26,801  linas. 


ROANOKE,  VA. 

.  1,202,533  1,176.341 

.  311,843  373,070 


World-Naws-a  .  1,252,510  1,214,835 


PALO  ALTO.  CALIF. 
.  1,722,160  1,716,787 


2,766,886  2.784.246 


PASADENA,  CALIF. 

Star-Naws-a  .  1,138,220  1,026,703 

§lndapandant-Star 

Naws-S  .  335,648  360,057 

Indapandant-m  .  738,648  1,020,071 


ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

Damocrat  R 

Chroncla-m  .  1,660,004  1,540,150 

tDamocrat  R 

Chronicla-S  .  878,752  1,024.672 

*Timas-Union-a  .  1,716,602  1,670,758 


Grand  Total  .  2,412,516  2,407,031  Grand  Total  .  4,455,558  4.255.780 


PATERSON.  N.  J. 

Call-m  .  778,854  701,211 


PAWTUCKET,  R.  I. 

Timas-a  .  775.721  678,161 


ROCKFORD,  ILL. 

Star  (Saa  Nota)  ....  1,277.873  1,170.057 
Star-S  .  478,501  522,072 


NEWPORT  NEWS.  VA. 

Prass-m  .  1,403,167  1,325,874 

IPrass-S  .  423,006  543,781 

Timas-Harald-a  .  1,300,777  1,107,585 


NIAGARA  FALLS.  N.  Y. 

Gaiatta-a  .  1,034,047  877.208 

*Gaiatta-S  .  253,013  262,327 


Grand  Total  .  1,287,062  1,157,537 


Grand  Total  .  3,080,366  2,755,541 


PEORIA,  ILL. 

Journal  Star 

(Saa  Nota)  .  1,614,166  1,477,476 

iJournal  Star-S  .  487,058  575,623 


Grand  Total  .  2,103,224  2,075,077 

NOTE:  Journal  Star-m  R  Journal  Star-a 
sold  in  combination.  Linaga  of  only  ona 
adition — Journal  Star-a — is  shown. 


Grand  Total  .  1,758,374  1,712,147 

NOTE:  Star-m  R  Ragistar-Rapublic-a 
sold  in  combination.  Linaga  of  only  ona 
adition — Star-m — is  shown.  Star-m  pub¬ 
lishad  fiva  waak  days  only,  azcluding 
Monday. 


PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

Bullatin-a  .  2,446,762  2,076,755 

tBullatin-S  .  817,850  873,153 

Inguirar-m  .  1,755,182  1,626,776 

Inguirar-S  .  1,670,200  1.737,477 

Naws-a  .  767,106  862,132 


SACRAMENTO.  CALIF. 

Baa-a  .  2,301,176  1,704,057 

§Baa-S  .  628,838  772,855 

Union-m  .  1,158,330  788,004 

•Union-S  .  170,447  173,847 


Grand  Total  .  4,278,813  3,878,765 


Grand  Total  .  7,877,100  7.418.515 

NOTE:  Part  run  advartising  Includad: 
8ullatin-a  1768-2,446,762  includas  478,477 
linas;  IM7— 2,076,755  Includas  351,643  linas. 
Bullatin-S  1768-817,850  includas  337,773 
linas;  1767-873,153  includas  321,228  linas. 
Inguirar-m  1768^1.755,182  includas  2^,748 
linas;  1767-1,626.776  includas  141,414  linas. 
Inguirar-S  1768—1,670,200  includas  523,202 
linas;  1767—1,737.477  includas  562,753  linas. 


ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Globa- Damocrat-m  ...  1,474,727  1,485,453 

tGloba-Damocrat-wa  450,771  658.045 

Post-Dispatch-a  .  2,271,216  2,340,366 

!Post-Dispatch-S  .  1,315,574  1,544,045 


NEWBURGH.  N.  Y. 

.  720,705  774,427 


PHOENIX.  ARIY. 

Rapublic-m  .  2,655,833  2,673,724 

Rapublic-S  .  877,502  736,841 

Gaiatta-a  .  2,668,538  2,572,257 


Grand  Total  .  6.201.873  6,203,022 


PITTSBURGH.  PA. 

Post-Gai.  R 

Sun-Tal.-m  .  1,117,053  1,050  571 

Prass-a  .  2,048,346  1,877.423 

tPrass-S  .  1,044,546  1,231,738 


Grand  Total  .  4,211,745  4,157,752 

NOTE;  Prass  not  publishad  July  8.  1768 
dua  to  strika  conditions. 


NORFOLK,  VA. 

Ladgar-Star-a  .  2,013,687  1,842,288 

Virginian-Pilot-m  .  2,370,112  2,264,801 

fVirginian-Pilot  R  Star-S  805,513  736,234 


PLAINFIELD,  N.  J. 

Couriar-Naws-a  .  1,214,181  1,067,102 


Grand  Total  .  5,207,312  5,043  323 

NOTE;  Part  run  advartising  includad: 
Udgar-Star-a  1768  —  2,0I3,M7  includas 
412,404  linas;  1767-1.842,288  includas  447,- 
856  linas.  Virginian-Pilot-m  1768 — 2,370,112 
includas  375,132  linas;  1767-2,264,801  in¬ 
cludas  415,357  linas.  Virginian-Pilot  R  Star 
-S  1768-805,513  includas  146,837  linas; 
1767-736,234  includas  178,601  linas. 


PONTIAC,  MICH. 

Prass-a  .  2,388,426  1,654,677 


PORTLAND,  ORE. 

Oragonian-m  .  2,486,146  2,253,721 

50ragonian-S  .  721,004  1,127,612 

Oragon  Journal-a  ....  ^6,MI  802,500 


NORWALK.  CONN. 

1,232,158  1,072,037 


Grand  Total  .  4,283,711  4.183.833 

NOTE:  Part  run  advartising  includad: 
Oragon  Journal-a  1768  876,561  Includas 
62,785  linas;  1767  802,500  Includas  54,367 
linas. 


OAKLAND.  CALIF. 

Tribuna-a  .  2,228,271  1,770,224 

ITribuna-S  .  852,075  785,317 


PROVIDENCE.  R.  I. 

Bullatin-a  .  1,611,086  1,526,730 

Journal-m  .  1,700,827  1,548.676 

tJournal-S  .  758,418  744,051 


OKLAHOMA  CITY,  OKLA. 

Okiahoman-m  .  1,425,135  1,271,083 

Oklahoman-S  .  505.006  580,266 

Timas-a  .  1,357,308  1,201,703 


QUINCY.  MASS. 

Patriot  Ladgar-a  .  1,017,301 

NOTE;  Patriot  Udgar-a  1768—1,017,301 
includas  17,426  linas  Part  Run  Advartising. 


Grand  Total  .  3,287,447  3,073,052 

NOTE;  Part  run  advartising  includad: 
Okiahoman-m  1768  —  1,425,135  includas 
163,341  I'nas;  1767  —  1,271,083  Includas 
155,884  linas.  Timat-a  1768  —  1.357,308  in¬ 
cludas  125.660  linos;  IM7  —  1,201,703  In¬ 
cludas  123,133  lints. 


READING.  PA. 

Eagla  (Saa  Nota)  ....  1,215,244  1,070,513 
iEagla-S  .  344.771  407,523 


Grand  Total  .  1,560,235  1,480,036 

NOTE:  Eagla-a  R  Timas-m  sold  In  com¬ 
bination.  Linaga  of  ona  adition  Eagla-t 
is  shown. 


SAt 

SM-(S*a 

(Sun-Talag 


Grand  Total  .  5,552,330  6.027.707 

NOTE:  Part  run  advartising  includad: 
Globa-Damocrat-m  1768  —  1,474,727  In¬ 
cludas  228,627  linas;  1767-1.485,453  in¬ 
cludas  247,073  linas.  Globa-Damocrat-wa 
1768—450,771  includas  14,863  linas;  1767 
—658,045  includas  14,870  linas.  Post-Dis¬ 
patch-a  1768—2,271,216  Includas  273.078 
linas;  1767-2,340,366  includas  282.268 
linas. 

NOTE:  Globa-Damocrat-m  publishad  5 
waak  days  only. 


ST.  PAUL.  MINN. 

Pionaar  Prass-m  .  I.OW,220  1,031,377 

fPionaar  Prass-S  .  722.552  850,086 

Dispatch-a  .  1,776,277  1,741,781 


Grand  Total  .  3,816,051  3.623.464 

NOTE;  Part  run  advartising  includad: 
Dispatch-a  1768—1,776,277  includas  272.067 
linas;  1767—1.741,781  includas  215,777  linas. 


ST.  PETERSBURG,  FLA. 

Timas-m  .  2,417,674  2,076,181 

ITimas-S  .  721,827  784.123 

Indapandant-a  .  1,407.046  778.311 


Grand  Total  .  4,546,567  3,858,615 

NOTE;  Part  run  advartising  includad: 
Timas-m  1768—2,417,674  includas  215.680 
linas;  1767-2,076,181  includas  243,207  linas. 
Timas-S  1768—721,827  Includas  67,714  linas; 
IH7— 784,123  includas  58,672  linas. 


Grand  Total  .  4,070,333  4,017,457  Grand  Total  .  4,715,103  4,628,500 


Grand  ^ 
NOTE: 
Sun-m  1761 

1767- 1.764 

1768- 478.5 
i77,000  lin 

NOTE: 

«i  combii 
iun-m  is 


SALT  LAKE  CITY.  UTAH 

Tribuna-m  .  2,148,027  2,021.644 

ITribuna-S  .  614.438  642,256 

Dasarat  Naws-a  .  2,152,636  1.764.602 


SAN  ANTONIO,  TEX. 

Exprass-m  .  2,034,066  1,667,125 

tExprass-Naws-S  .  747.644  803.270 

Exprass-Naws-sat .  282, (3D>  -331,^ 

Naws-a  .  2,030, W  1,645,137 


1,070,513  Light-a  .  2,184,202  1,763,162 

407,523  ILight-S  .  804.708  7l6,m 

-  Light-sat .  187.380  212.825 


Grand  Total  .  8.273.170  7,341,777 

NOTE:  Exprtss-m,  Nawt-a  R  LIght-a  pub¬ 
lishad  5  days  a  waak  only. 
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KILLEEN  FT.  HOOD.  TEX. 

H*r«ld-«  .  408, »2  307,594 

KINGSTON.  N.  Y. 

Fr««man-«  .  992,432  840,414 

KOKOMO.  IND. 

Tribun»-»  .  1,197,710  1,057,350 

Tribuna-S  .  230,541  229.558 

Grand  Total  .  1,428,251  1.284.908 

NOTE:  Dots  not  includa  33,582  lints 
(1948);  33,908  lines  (1947);  FAMILY  WEEK¬ 
LY. 

LAKELAND,  FLA. 

Ledger-aStsat-m  .  1,175,944  1.127,182 

LANCASTER,  PA. 

New  Era-a;  Intalligencar 

Journal-m  .  1,304,434  1,115.084 

Naws-S  .  242,429  298,347 

Grand  Total  .  1,549,243  1.413.453 

NOTE:  FAMILY  WEEKLY  not  included. 

LA  SALLE,  ILL. 

News-Tribune-a  .  718,588  402,310 

LINCOLN,  NEIR. 

Star-m  .  1,014,284  1,081,008 

Journal-a  .  1,054,214  1.049.424 

Journal  I  Star-S  .  283,724  437,591 

Grand  Total  .  2.377,923  2,415,431 

Includes  PARADE  25,499  lines  (1948);  27.- 
204  lines  (1947). 

LOCKPORT,  N.  Y. 

Union-Sun  t  Journal-a  434,474  585,340 

LORAIN,  OHIO 

Journal-a  .  1,407.432  1,343,502 

LOUISVILLE.  KY. 

Courier-Journal-in  ....  1,414,419  1,420,442 
Courier-Journal  t 

Timas-S  .  897,057  1,018,324 

Timas-a  .  1,990,017  1,848,378 

Grand  Total  .  4,503.493  4,307,144 

NOTE:  Above  linage  is  actual  linage 
converted  to  8-column  basis.  ROP  display 
is  published  on  4-column  bas's,  and  classi¬ 
fied  on  9-column  basis. 

MADISON.  Wise. 

Capital  Times-a  .  1,574,783  1,409.058 

State  Journal-m  .  1,542.499  1.437,444 

state  Journal-S  .  *404,523  *533,911 

Grand  Total  .  3,521,805  3,380,415 

NOTE:  *lncludes  PARADE  25.404  lines 
(1948);  25.408  lines  (1947). 

MERIDEN,  CONN. 

Record-m  .  879,942  743,194 

Journal-e  .  824,024  474.590 

Grand  Total  .  1,703,948  1,437,784 

MIDDLETOWN.  N.  Y. 

Times  Herald-Record-m  940,170  807.084 

MOLINE-ROCK  ISLAND.  ILL. 

Argus-e  .  1,199,854  1,124,958 

Dispatch-a  .  1.248.772  1,181,208 

MONROE.  LA. 

World-m  .  1,042,749  910,140 

Nevrs-Star-e  .  1,049.448  744,913 

World-S  .  291,308  254,442 

Grand  Total  .  2,383,725  1,911,515 

MORGANTOWN,  W.  VA. 

Post-a  .  491.050  417,235 

Dominion-News-m  .  491,050  417,235 

Dominion-Post-S  .  171,047  122,920 

Grand  Total  .  1,153,147  957,390 

NOTE:  Dominion-Post  includes  FAMILY 

WEEKLY. 

NEWARK,  OHIO 

Advocate-e  .  1,248,078  1,113,434 

NEW  REDFORD,  MASS. 

Standard-Timas-a  .  1,014,494  895,314 

Standard-Times-S  .  244.544  289,534 

Grand  Total  .  1,279,040  1,184,848 

NEW  BRITAIN.  CONN. 

Herald-e  .  899,849  814,343 

NEW  LONDON.  CONN. 

Day-e  .  1,188,992  987,031 

NORRISTOWN.  PA. 

Times-Herald-e  .  792,011  809,442 

NORTH  PLATTE.  NEBR. 
Telegraph-e  .  579,544  524,140 


1948  1947 

OGDEN.  UTAH 

Standard-E«aminar-e  ..  1,151,424  1,121,084 
Standard-Examiner-S  ..  *325.848  *342,142 


Grand  Total  . 

1,477.472 

1,483,228 

NOTE:  *lncludes  FAMILY  WEEKLY  32.- 

448  lines  (1948);  33,320  lines  (1947). 

OIL  CITY.  FRANKLIN,  PA. 

Darrick-m  . 

414,875 

524,047 

News-Herald-e  . 

543,114 

435,115 

Grand  Total  . 

1,157,991 

959,142 

ONEONTA, 

N.  Y. 

Star-m  . 

528,318 

514.412 

PADUCAH. 

KY. 

Sun-Damocrat-a  . 

799,092 

744,310 

Sun-Damocrat-S  . 

259,588 

295,240 

Grand  Total  . 

1,058,480 

1,039,570 

PINE  BLUFF. 

ARK. 

Commercial-o  . 

733,054 

599,040 

Commercial's  . 

233,474 

205,444 

Grand  Total  . 

944,728 

804,524 

NOTE:  Does  not  includa  32,508  lines 

FAMILY  WEEKLY. 

PITTSFIELD. 

MASS. 

Berkshire  Eagla-a  . 

1,058,454 

933,158 

PLATTSBURGH.  N.  Y. 

Press-Republican-m 

548,548 

544,340 

PORT  JERVIS 

.  N.  Y. 

Union-Gaiette-a  . 

245,210 

223,090 

PORTLAND,  ME. 

Press  Herald-m  . 

801,348 

940,409 

Eipress-e  . 

804,410 

888,558 

Teiegram-S  . 

290,431 

338,310 

Grand  Total  . 

1,894,389 

2,147.277 

POTTSTOWN.  PA. 

Mercury-m  . 

1,040,438 

905,474 

POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 

Journal-e  . 

1,011,524 

943,725 

Journal-S  . 

393,273 

438,184 

Grand  Total  . 

1,404,797 

1,401,911 

NOTE:  *lncludes  FAMILY  WEEKLY  32.- 

874  lines  (1948);  33,908  lines  (1947). 

QUINCY, 

ILL. 

Harald-Whig-e  . 

700,112 

404,504 

Harald-Whig-S  . 

244.722 

241,114 

Grand  Total  . 

944,834 

845,420 

RAPID  CITY, 

.  S.  D. 

Journal-e  . 

843,514 

814,548 

Journal-S  . 

223,354 

330.988 

Grand  Total  . 

1,044,870 

1,145,534 

RENO.  NEV. 

Journal-m  . 

904,878 

908,342 

Journal-S  . 

277,508 

354,970 

Gaittte-e  . 

1,103,550 

1,048,208 

Grand  Total  . 

2,287,934 

2,311,540 

RICHMOND.  VA. 

TImes-Dispatch-m  . 

1,441,594 

1.447.248 

Naws-Laadar-e  . 

1,795,459 

1,433,814 

TimaS'Dispatch-S  . 

784,377 

940,420 

Grand  Total  . 

4,221,432 

4,041,484 

RUTLAND.  VT. 

Herald-m  . 

489,150 

440.844 

SALEM,  1 

ORE. 

Statesman-m  . 

1,131,944 

1,044,444 

Statesman-S  . 

223.794 

238,405 

Capital  Journal-e  _ 

1,302,824 

1,191,587 

Grand  Total  . 

2,458,544 

2,494.858 

SALISBURY. 

,  N.  C. 

Pos*-e  . 

454,554 

444,472 

Posts  . 

183,524 

191,198 

Grand  Total  . 

838,082 

835.870 

SANTA  BARBARA.  CALIF. 

News-Press-a  . 

.  1,578,780 

1,303,323 

Ne«rs-Press-S  . 

381,353 

512,459 

Grand  Total  . 

1,940,133 

1,815,982 

SIOUX  FALLS.  S.  D. 

Argus-Leadar-a  . 

.  881,405 

777,944 

Argus-Leader-S  . 

.  274,787 

314,230 

1948 

1947 

TERRE  HAUTE.  IND. 

Star-m  . 

.  839,552 

735,894 

Tribune-a  . 

.  903,112 

782,530 

Tribune-Star-S  . . 

.  459,102 

494.114 

Grand  Total  . 

.  2,201,744 

2,012,542 

TOPEKA. 

KANS. 

Capital-m  . 

.  1,204,472 

1,031,702 

State  Journal-a  . 

.  1,113,224 

851,452 

Capital-Journal-S  .... 

409,414 

410.474 

Grand  Total  . 

.  2,727,312 

2,293,830 

TUCSON. 

ARIZ. 

Star-m  . 

.  1,785,824 

1,445,759 

Star-S  . 

.  383,470 

475,129 

Citizen-e  . 

.  2,108,992 

1,949,307 

Grand  Total  . 

.  4.278,488 

4.070.195 

NOTE:  Star-S  includes  PARADE. 

VICTORIA. 

TEXAS 

Advocate-m  . 

.  457,832 

554,482 

Advocate-S  . 

120,148 

143,094 

Grand  Total  . 

.  777.980 

499,774 

WAUKEGAN,  ILL. 

News-Sun-e  . 

.  1.444,434 

1,213,294 

WILMINGTON.  DEL. 

Ne«vs-Journa1-ma  . 

.  1.747,495 

1,530,347 

WINSTON-SALEM,  N.  C 

Journal-m  . 

.  1,339,254 

1,222,744 

Santinel-e  . 

.  1,352,918 

1,135,044 

Journal-Santinel-S  _ 

.  379,120 

418,470 

Grand  Total  . 

.  3,071,292 

2.774.480 

WOONSOCKET,  R.  1. 

Call-e  . 

.  774,857 

708.208 

1948  1947 

CANADA 
CALGARY.  ALTA. 

Harald-e  .  1,843,919  1,489.241 

EDMONTON,  ALTA. 

Journal-a  .  1,915,254  1,450.522 

HAMILTON.  ONT. 

Spectator-a  .  2,007,057  1,747.881 

KITCHENER-WATERLOO,  ONT. 

Record-e  .  1,741,231  1.447.534 

LETHBRIDGE.  ALTA. 

Harald-a  .  708,415  588,714 

LONDON.  ONT. 

Free  Press-me  .  1,774,101  I.793.52S 

NORTH  BAY,  ONT. 

Nugget-e  .  400,195  523,774 

OTTAWA.  ONT. 

Le  Drolt-a  .  1,014,123  879.452 

REGINA.  SASK. 

Leader-Post-e  .  1,334,814  1,281,750 

SASKATOON,  SASK. 

Star-Phoenix-e  .  907,587  992,242 

SIDNEY.  NOVA  SCOTIA 
Cape  Breton  Post-a  ...  930.250  870,947 

VANCOUVER.  B.  C. 

Sun-e  .  2,449,277  2.444,291 

Province-m  .  1,104,333  1,114,172 

NOTE:  Sun-a  Includes  WEEKEND  MAG¬ 
AZINE  40,257  lines  (1948);  23,879  lines 
(1947). 

WINNIPEG.  MAN. 

Tribune-e  .  1,357,939  1,228,204 


JULY  &  FIRST  SEVEN  MONTHS  1968-1967 
GENERAL  AND  AUTOMOTIVE  LINAGE 

( 14  City  Total — 6  and  7  Day  Basis)  Media  Records 


FIRST  SEVEN 
MONTHS 


Grand  Total  .  1,158,192  1,092,194 


STROUDSBURG.  PA. 

Pocono  Record-m  .  544, 2M  505.944 


SUPERIOR.  Wise. 

Telegram-e  .  493.794  473,592 


1968  vs  1967 

1968  vs  1967  I 

GENERAL 

% 

%of 

% 

%of 

(Selected  Clattificefiont) 

Gain  or  Loss 

Total 

Gain  or  Loss 

Total 

Alcoholic  Beverages  . 

—  3.5 

6.8 

—  11.3 

6.4 

Foods  . 

—  12.0 

7.5 

—  6.3 

9.y 

Baby  Foods  . 

—  38.6 

0.1 

—  5.7 

0.1 

Baling  Products  . 

+  14.6 

0.4 

■F  12.8 

0.8* 

Beverages  . 

—  14.7 

1.5 

—  7.2 

1.5 

Cereals  &  Brealfast  Foods  . 

—  20.4 

0.2 

—  16.1 

0.3 

Condiments  . 

—  17.3 

1.0 

—  8.1 

0.9 

Dairy  Products  . 

+  11.5 

1.3 

—  7.9 

1.3 

Frozen  Foods  . 

—  18.2 

0.6 

—  0.1 

1.0 

Meats  &  Fish  . 

—  4.5 

0.9 

—  8.6 

0.9 

Industrial  . 

+  42.1 

1.6 

-F  13.0 

1.8 

Insurance  . 

—  14.5 

1.8 

-F  31.0 

1.9 

Medical  . 

—  15.2 

1.0 

+  7.7 

1.2 

Public  Utilities  . 

■F  10.6 

2.8 

—  13.5 

2.9 

Publish^g  &  Media  . 

+  20.5 

8.5 

—  4.9 

9.0 

Radio,  TV  &  Phonographs  .  . . 

—  7.4 

1.9 

—  22.3 

1.9 

Sporting  Goods,  Cam.  &  Photo 
SuppI . 

+  77.4 

0.4 

—  0.8 

0.9 

Tobacco  . 

—  38.3 

2.2 

■F  44.1 

2.4 

Toilet  Requisites  . 

+  51.4 

2.1 

-F  24.2 

2.0 

Dentifrices  . 

-F  53.3 

0.2 

-F  13.1 

0.3 

Men's  Toiletries  . 

■F  108.6 

0.4 

-F  51.8 

0.5 

Perfumes  &  Cosmetics  .... 

-F  74.8 

1.0 

-F  16.6 

0.7 

Toilet  Soaps  . 

-F  75.4 

0.1 

-F  4.5 

0.1 

Transportation  . 

-F  32.6 

13.2 

-F  8.1 

I2i 

Airways  . 

-F  54.3 

9.5 

■F  10.2 

8.7 

Bus  Lines  . 

—  0.5 

0.6 

—  2.2 

Oi 

Railroads  . 

—  35.3 

0.3 

—  27.0 

0.5 

Steamships  . 

—  11.6 

1.2 

-F  9.0 

1.2 

Tours  . 

■F  24.5 

1.5 

—  18.7 

1.5 

Wearing  Apparel  . 

—  27.7 

0.3 

—  lO.I 

1.3 

AUTOMOTIVE 
(Selected  Classifications) 
Gasolines  &  Oils  . 

.  —  15.8 

1.4 

-F  8.0 

IJ 

Passenger  Cars — New  . 

.  -F  28.3 

14.8 

-F  5.6 

14.1 

Tires  &  Tubes  . 

.  +  18.8 

4.1 

-F  14.9 

3.1 

Trucks  4  Tractors  . 

.  -F  14.4 

0.4 

-F  30.1 

OJ 

LINAGE  INDEX  FOR  52  MEDIA  RECORDS  CITIES— JULY— 1968 

61.1 

TOTAL  GENERAL  . 

.  -F  4.3 

57.7 

—  5.0 

TOTAL  AUTOMOTIVE  . 

.  -F  14.1 

42.3 

+  5.5 

38.9 

TOTAL  GENERAL  AND 
AUTOMOTIVE  . 

.  -F  8.2 

100.0 

—  1.2 

lOOHi 
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:  'We  made  ^ 
obsolescence 
•^^obsolete 


Our  Nikon  F  knows  no  obsolescence.  It  seems,  in  fact,  to  thrive  on  change, 
as  if  its  original  designers  had  anticipated  every  subsequent  advance  in 
camera  technology,  and  made  provision  for  its  embodiment. 

The  new  Nikon  Photomic  TN  is  an  apt  example,  for  it  is  by  far  the  most  important  inno¬ 
vation  in  thru-the-Iens  metering.  In  its  ability  to  provide  consistently  accurate  exposures  even 
under  difficult  conditions  — spotlighted  or  back-lit  subjects,  brilliant  beach  and  snow  scenes, 
etc.— it  has  brought  a  new  and  almost  infallible  reliability  to  thru-the-lens  exposure  control. 

Does  this  new  development  then  relegate  every  previous  Nikon  F  to  the  scrap  heap? 
Not  by  a  long  shot!  Any  Nikon  F  user  can  enjoy  its  advantages.  With  Photomic  TN 
attached,  his  camera  becomes,  at  once,  the  most  advanced  of  the  sir's. 

Owning  a  Nikon  F  is  like  having  a  private  pact  with  photographic  progress.  Shouldn’t  you? 
See  the  Nikon  F  with  Photomic  TN  at  your  dealer.  Write.  Nikon  Inc.,  Garden  City,  N.  Y.  11530 
Subsidiary  of  Ehrenreich  Photo-Optical  Industries,  Inc.  (In  Canada:  Anglophoto,  Ltd.,  P.Q.) 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


Pictures  tell  the  story  of  Chicago  melee 


Bv  Rick  Friedman 


I 

As  in  previous  niffhts  of  unrest,  newsmen  found  them¬ 
selves  targets  of  the  police  action  in  Chicago  during  the 
Democratic  Xational  Convention.  At  Michigan  Avenue  and 
i  Van  Buren  Street,  a  young  photographer  ran  into  the 

street,  terrified,  his  Itands  clasped  over  his  head  and 
I  shrieking,  “Press!  press!” 

II  As  the  police  arrested  him,  he  shouted,  “What  did  I  do? 

i  What  did  /  do?” 

j  The  policeman  said,  “If  you  don't  know  you  shouldn’t 

!  he  n  photographer.” 

I  — New  York  Times 

j  Thursday,  August  29 

! 

! 

I  _  _ 


Barton  Silverman,  the  New  York  Times,  who  took  the  below 
picture  on  Tuesday,  Aug.  27,  was  arrested  Wednesday  night, 
Aug.  28,  along  with  four  other  newsmen  when  Chicago  police 
again  clashed  with  demonstrators.  At  least  six  newsmen  were 
injured  in  the  Wednesday  melees,  including  Paul  Sequeira,  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News  photographer,  shown  on  the  opposite  page.  He 
suffered  a  broken  right  hand  when  clubbed  by  a  policeman. 

Vice  President  Hubert  Humphrey  has  called  for  a  blue-ribbon 
commission  to  investigate  what  actually  did  happen  in  Chicago. 
If  the  panel  is  put  into  operation,  it  might  answer  the  question 
the  photographer  quoted  on  the  left  shouted  to  the  police  as  they 
arrested  him,  namely  what  he  and  other  newsmen  did  do  to  get 
themselves  clubbed,  maced,  kicked  and  jailed  for  performing 
their  jobs. 


Barton  Silverman,  New  York  Timei,  took  thi$  ihot  of  a  Chicago  police 
sargaant  lunging  at  a  cameraman  who  was  not  identified.  Some  newsman 
reported  seeing  "hippies"  with  cameras  in  the  confrontation  with  police. 
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CREDENTIALS  FIGHT — A  policeman, 
far  right  in  photo,  sprays  MACE  at  Paul 
Sequeira,  Chicago  Daily  News  photo¬ 
grapher,  lower  left  in  photo.  Sequeira 
said  he  was  beaten  when  he  took  a 
shot  of  an  off-duty  Army  sergeant  beat¬ 
ing  up  a  youth  while  about  a  dozen  po¬ 
licemen  stood  around  without  interfering. 
He  said  after  he  took  the  shot  five  of  the 
policemen  rushed  him  and  clubbed  him 
on  the  back,  chest  and  head,  knocking 
off  his  helmet.  Also,  that  when  his 
camera  was  knocked  out  of  his  hand,  the 
hand  was  broken  by  a  policeman's  night¬ 
stick.  In  photo  below,  Sequeira  is  back 
in  the  Daily  News  office  demonstrating 
how  he  was  clubbed  while  showing  his 
credentials. 
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EXPOSURE — A  Chicago  policeman  grap¬ 
ples  with  Jim  Peipert,  Associated  Press 
newsman,  on  Michigan  Avenue  bridge 
late  Monday,  Aug.  26,  as  demonstrators 
move  from  Chicago's  Lincoln  Park  to 
downtown  Grant  Park.  Duane  Hall,  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News  photographer,  was 
beaten  shortly  after  he  took  this  picture. 


COMMAND  POST-Cliff  McDowell. 
UPl  Newspictures  general  manager  com¬ 
municates  from  street  outside  Conrad 
Hilton  Hotel  via  walkie-talkie  with  UPl 
workroom  as  photographers  await  as¬ 
signments.  Chicago  police  claimed  press 
badges  weren't  visible  enough  during 
melees,  thus  contributing  to  injuries  of 
30  newsmen  covering  the  street  battles. 
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middle  and  bursts  each  side 
every  two  lengths  or  11"  (each 
actual  form  length  is  5%"). 

Each  week  the  boy  fills  in  one 
of  these  forms  with  date  of  re¬ 
port,  number  of  papers  received, 
amount  enclosed,  request  for  fu¬ 
ture  deliveries  and  his  signature. 
There  is  even  space  for  any 
message  the  boy  might  want  to 
write  us.  It  is  returned  with 
check,  money  order  or  cash 
covering  the  amount  due.  Where 
before  we  handposted  this  infor¬ 
mation  to  a  card,  we  now'  key¬ 
punch  the  data  and  feed  it  into 
the  computer  files.  Whenever 
needed  we  prepare  a  Salesman’s 
Status  Report,  a  new  one-part 
continuous  form,  on  the  high 
speed  printer.  This  gives  us  an 
up-to-date  history  of  the  boy’s 
business,  prize  points  earned, 
amounts  paid  or  due  and  so  on. 

Records  on  individual  sub¬ 
scribers  are  also  maintained  in 
the  computer  files  and  print-outs 
of  information  are  on  one-part 
continuous  forms,  again  re¬ 
placing  cards  that  were  hand- 
posted.  The  Subscription  Ac¬ 
count  Form  is  printed  in  blue 
for  easy  identification  and  it 
gives  a  complete  history  of  the 
account.  If  any  request  for  in¬ 
formation  comes  from  a  sub¬ 
scriber,  or  any  changes  need  to 
be  made,  a  tabulating  card  is 
prepared  to  draw  the  history 
from  the  computer.  The  upper 
left-hand  corner  of  the  form  is 
perforated  to  provide  a  label  to 
speed  the  return  mail. 

Another  form  used  is  the 
monthly  Statement  of  Account, 
which  is  sent  only  to  adults  or 


experienced  salesmen  who  do  not 
get  the  weekly  Sales  Report 
forms.  It  is  a  single-part  form 
printed  two-wide  by  the  com¬ 
puter  and  advises  the  recipient 
of  how  much  he  owes  Grit  item¬ 
ized  by  paper  issue  date. 

Labels  are  important  forms 
in  our  business  and  for  compat¬ 
ibility  with  the  computer  opera¬ 
tion  w’e  had  Standard  Register 
design  new  ones  for  continuous 
operation.  Two  of  these  are 
single-line  pressure-sensitive 
labels.  One  having  a  blue  top- 
border  is  used  for  mailing  pack¬ 
ages  containing  prizes  for  the 
salesmen.  While  printed  on  the 
computer,  they  are  affixed  to  the 
packages  by  hand.  The  other  is 
also  automatically  printed  and 
attached  by  hand  usually  to  spe¬ 
cial  letters  being  sent  to  certain 
boys  perhaps  by  request  from 
inside  or  due  to  a  change  in  a 
boy’s  order. 

Three  other  types  of  labels 
are  used  with  greater  frequency 
and  cover  the  mailing  of  the 
newspaper  itself  and  of  patterns 
requested  by  readers.  The  mail¬ 
ing  labels  for  the  salesmen’s 
papers  are  a  single-part  con¬ 
tinuous  form  and  printed  three¬ 
wide.  After  the  high  speed 
printer  has  done  its  job  the 
labels  are  taken  to  the  Standard 
Register  burster  where  they  are 
slit  into  three  sections,  burst 
into  individual  labels  and 
stacked  in  sequence.  They  can 
then  be  affixed  to  the  bulk  ship¬ 
ments  of  papers  going  to  the 
salesmen. 

Labels  for  papers  going  to  the 
individual  subscribers  are 
printed  on  a  plain  continuous 
form  w'ide  enough  to  take  five 
names  and  addresses  horizon¬ 
tally.  After  these  have  been 
printed,  they  are  sent  to  the 


A  GOOD  TRAINING  SYSTEM  CAN  IMPROVE 
HOME  DELIVERY  CIRCULATION  RESULTS 

Syitematk  training  will  make  the  big  dif¬ 
ference  when  applied  where  it  counts  - 
on  the  front  line 

It  takes  more  than  words  in  print  and 
meeting  room  lectures 

Our  Training  System  teaches  your  key  men 
to  apply  effective  training  as  part  of  their 
daily  leadership  and  motivation.  Dramatic 
results  build  confidence  and  enthusiasm. 


KtR  J«lf«rsM 


Fonner  Circulation 
Manager  of  the 
Des  Moines  Register 
and  Tribune 
President  of 
Sales  Training,  Inc. 


If  you  are  seeking  better  home  delivery 
results,  we  can  help  you  develop  and 
implement  a  proven  Training  System. 


INSTITUTE  OF  CARRIER  LEADERSHIP 

C.  K.  "Ken"  Jefferson,  Director 

3716  Wakonda  Drive,  Des  Moines,  Iowa  50321  515288-0873 


paper  wrapping  machine  which 
glues  the  labels  to  the  wrappers. 
A  two-part  form  is  used  for 
mailing  the  patterns  requested 
by  readers. 

The  new  system  has  helped  us 
meet  the  demands  of  the  zip 
code  rulings,  but  more  than  that 
it  has  also  given  us  an  efficient 
means  of  controlling  the  myriad 
pieces  of  information.  With  that 
comes  better  control  of  our  sales. 
Our  overall  aim  is  to  keep  pace 
with  modern  developments  in 
information  and  communications 
areas  and  to  anticipate  our 
gfrowth  as  much  as  possible. 

Throughout  the  changeover 
we  have  been  cognizant  of  the 
important  role  played  by  busi¬ 
ness  forms  and  w'e  have  worked 
closely  with  the  forms  designer 
from  Standard  Register.  Every¬ 
thing  is  now  continuous  and  our 
old  forms  had  to  be  redesigned 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
new  system.  Because  we  were 
making  more  information  avail¬ 
able  to  ourselves,  we  also  needed 
some  new  forms.  So,  although 
our  product  is  a  conservative, 
family-type  newspaper,  we  are 
always  seeking  better  methods 
for  conducting  our  business. 

Weekend  edition 
has  9  sections 

Toronto 

The  Toronto  Telegram  has 
expanded  its  Saturday  Weekend 
Telegram  to  nine  sections. 

A  new  tabloid.  On  View,  is 
produced  by  the  newspaper  espe¬ 
cially  for  its  weekend  edition. 
Featuring  full-color  photo¬ 
graphs,  it  will  present,  in  a 
sophisticated  manner  all  sub¬ 
jects  around  the  house  of  inter¬ 
est  to  both  men  and  women — 
furnishings,  maintenance,  do-it- 
yourself,  landscaping  and  new 
home  designs.  Included  will  be 
Classified  real  estate  listings. 

The  Telegram  youth  tabloid. 
After  Four,  formerly  published 
on  Thursday,  is  also  now  part  of 
the  Saturday  package. 

Other  Weekend  Telegram  fea¬ 
tures,  retained  in  the  enlarged 
newspaper,  are  the  Showcase 
entertainment  section.  Good  Life 
section  and  Mainstream  news 
commentary. 

'  • 

Successful  start 

London 

Lord  Thomson’s  two  new 
suburban  dailies — the  Evening 
Post  at  Luton  and  the  Evening 
I  Echo  at  Watford — report  suc- 
I  cessful  startup  sales,  due  to 
i  home-delivery  systems.  The  pa- 
j  pers,  launched  last  fall,  reported 
I  ABC  figures  of  36,000  and  32,- 
!  000  for  January-June  and  cur- 
I  rent  sales  in  excess  of  40,000 
I  and  35,000,  respectively. 
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Crawford  heads 
circulation  group 

Regina,  Sask. 

Stuart  Crawford  of  the  Kingt- 
ton  Whig-Standard  was  elected 
president  for  1968-69  of  the 
Canadian  Circulation  Managers’ 
Association.  He  succeeds  Adam 
Thomson  of  the  Regina  Lender- 
Post. 

The  association,  whose  mem¬ 
bership  increased  in  the  last 
year  to  109  daily  newspapers 
from  100,  will  hold  its  annual 
convention  in  Ottawa  next  year. 

John  Swords  of  the  Welland 
Tribune,  Carl  O’Byrne  of  the 
Toronto  Telegram  and  Gilles 
Mailhot  of  Montreal  La  Preset 
were  chosen  vicepresidents  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  associa¬ 
tion’s  35th  annual  convention. 

C.  Roy  Middleton  of  the 
Hamilton  Spectator  was  named 
secretary,  w’ith  Lyman  Dorman 
of  the  Moncton  Times  treasurer 
and  Jack  Whithorne  of  the  Ot¬ 
tawa  Journal  convention  secre¬ 
tary. 

Frank  D.  Taylor  of  the  Toron¬ 
to  Star  was  chosen  as  a  director 
of  the  International  Circulation 
Managers’  Association. 

• 

Detroit  News  fights 
thefts  from  carriers 

DETKOn 

The  Detroit  News  has  posted 
a  continuing  $500  reward  for 
information  leading  to  the  arrest 
and  conviction  of  anyone  rob¬ 
bing  a  Detroit  News  carrier- 
salesman.  The  reward  offer  was 
announced  by  Edwin  K.  Wheeler, 
executive  vicepresident  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  News. 

At  the  same  time.  Charles 
Gentry,  Detroit  deputy  police 
superintendent,  directed  all 
patrolmen  to  keep  newspaper- 
boys  under  surveillance. 

Posting  of  the  reward  and  the 
intensified  police  surveillance 
were  triggered  by  the  daylight 
robberies  of  six  News  carriers 
the  first  day  they  made  customer 
collections  following  the  long 
newspaper  strike. 

• 

Feature  in  suhs 

Woonsocket,  R.  I. 

A  check  of  the  mail  subscrip¬ 
tion  list  by  the  Woonsocket  CaU 
resulted  in  a  series  of  feature 
articles  on  former  city  resi¬ 
dents  who  have  moved  to  Cali¬ 
fornia.  The  Call  learned  that  45 
papers  are  mailed  daily  to  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  sent  a  letter  to  each 
subscriber.  To  date,  replies  have 
been  received  from  14  persons, 
who  explained  why  they  moved 
to  California,  their  present  oc¬ 
cupations,  etc.  The  series  is 
written  by  Douglas  Weatherly. 
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Down  gag  alley  with  Roy  Doty 


By  Don  Maley 


Human  cartooning  machine 
Roy  Doty  recently  confessed  to 
being  “New  York’s  number  one 
streetwalker”  and  because  of  his 
midtown  meanderings  250  lucky 
newspaper  editors  have  received 
freebie  copies  of  last  week’s 
E&P — compliments  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune-New  York  News 
Syndicate. 

The  complimentary  copies  of 
E&P  contained  a  four  page  color 
spread  advertising  Doty’s  new 
comic  strip  “Laugh  In”  which  is 
being  distributed  by  CT-NYNS. 
Doty’s  pavement  pounding  is 
confined  to  tri-weekly  jogs  “be¬ 
tween  42nd  Street  and  52nd 
Street”  where  he  seeks-out  ideas 
for  the  newly-launched  seven-a- 
week  strip.  “We  use  35  gag^  a 
week  to  keep  the  strip  g^ing. 
Times  that  by  52  weeks  a  year 
and  you  have  to  come  up  with 
between  1,600  to  1,700  ideas.” 
Doty  walked  by  an  East  Side  art 
gallery  the  other  day  and  saw'  a 
replica  of  armless  Venus  de 
Milo — which  was  grist  for 
Doty’s  ha-ha  mill.  The  gag: 
Venus  de  Milo  has  dropped  out 
of  the  Arms  Race.  “We  try  to 
keep  all  our  gags  current,”  he 
says,  adding,  “but  some  are 
older  than  others.”  (Bet  that’s 
a  new  one  on  Michelangelo.) 

“Laugh  In”  has  been  signed 
by  38  major  newspapers  to  date. 
According  to  CT-NYNS  presi¬ 
dent  Arthur  Laro  the  strip  “has 
been  offered  for  only  a  month 
and  editors  from  coast  to  coast 
have  gpven  it  a  warm  recep¬ 
tion.  As  a  matter  of  fact  they 
were  delighted.”  The  E&P  ad 
was  the  first  general  offer  made 
after  syndicate’s  salesmen  vis¬ 
ited  selected  newspapers. 

If  the  “Laugh  In”  title  sounds 
familiar  it’s  far  from  being  co¬ 
incidental.  The  strip  borrows  its 
name  from  the  Rowan  &  Martin 
TV  comery  series.  “We  ar¬ 
ranged  with  the  owners  of  the 
‘Laugh  In’  TV  Show  to  do  this,” 
said  Laro,  “but  the  two  are  en¬ 
tirely  separate.  There’s  no  af¬ 
filiation  at  all,  Doty  dreams-up 
his  owm  gags  here  on  the  East 
Coast  and  the  Rowan  and  Mar- 


Roy  Doty 

tin  people  have  nothing  to  do 
with  it.”  Martin  Stone,  an  old 
friend  of  Doty’s  got  the  original 
idea  for  the  strip  and  asked 
him  to  do  the  operation,  which 
Doty  describes  as  a  “McLuhan 
kind  of  comic  strip  which  is 
unique  in  that  it  contains  from 
to  seven  gags  a  day.”  Doty 
put  together  a  representational 
package  and  Stone  sold  it  to  the 
syndicate. 

Where  Doty  ever  finds  time  to 
do  his  strip  is  one  of  the  un¬ 
solved  mysteries  of  the  uni¬ 
verse.  His  cartoons  appear  in 
Newsweek,  Reader’s  Digest, 
Sports  Illustrated,  Better 
Homes  and  Gardens,  Business 
Week,  Holiday,  Popular  Science, 
Look  and  many  others.  He  has 
illustrated  over  25  books,  includ¬ 
ing  all  the  ones  for  Dear  Abby, 
and  has  illustrated  an  upcoming 
humorous  dog  book  which  will 
be  published  in  October  by  E.  P. 
Dutton.  He’s  also  done  ad  cam¬ 
paigns  for  Macy's,  Life,  Time, 
American  Express,  Sports  Il¬ 
lustrated  and  the  Bowery  Sav¬ 
ings  Bank.  He’s  had  his  own  TV 
shows,  both  commercial  and  edu¬ 
cational,  and  he’s  done  TV  com¬ 
mercials  for  Eastman  Kodak 
and  Coca-Cola.  He’s  been  a 
member  of  the  Screen  Actors 
Guild  and  AFTRA.  Although 
he’s  ineligible  for  any  company’s 
pension  plan  this  bothers  him 
not  a  whit.  His  greatest  ache 
achievement?  “My  totally  un¬ 


blemished  work  record!  I  have 
never  held  a  job  in  my  life  .  .  . 
and  intend  to  keep  it  that  way.” 
(Sounds  like  he’s  worked  harder 
freelancing  than  any  two  dozen 
gainfully  employed  commercial  | 
artists  have  in  their  “big  push’’ 
ad  campaigns.) 

“I’ve  worked  for  every  maga¬ 
zine  except  National  Geo¬ 
graphic,”  says  the  youngish  old 
pro,  “and  would  someday  like 
to  do  an  illustrated  piece  for 
them  on  Midtown  Manhattan 
Birds.  I  can  see  it  now,  done  in 
the  old  Audubon  Society  style: 
the  Fifth  Avenue  Pigdeon-toed 
Walker;  the  Grey  Striped  Com¬ 
muter;  the  Times  Square  Swish 
and  many  more.  I  think  I’ll  use 
them  in  my  strip.”  (Doty  gets 
ideas  18  hours  a  day.  He  sleeps 
only  6.) 

Doty  tests  his  strips  on  his 
four  kids  before  giving  them  his 
final  O.K.  The  kids,  ages  18  to 
6  “think  the  strip’s  funny — but 
they  say  it  grudgingly.” 

Born  on  September  10,  1922, 
in  Chicago,  he  was  brought  up 
in  Columbus,  Ohio,  where  he  at¬ 
tended  art  school  and  Ohio 
State,  and  began  an  early  asso¬ 
ciation  with  the  Columbus  Dis¬ 
patch — first  as  newsboy,  then  as 
cartoonist. 

During  the  Second  World 
War  he  served  in  the  Army  in 
the  European  Theatre  of  Opera¬ 
tions,  where  his  cartoons  ap¬ 
peared  in  Yank  and  Stars  and 
Stripes.  While  overseas,  he  free¬ 
lanced  on  the  side  for  the  Lon¬ 
don  Daily  Mail. 

Doty  lives  in  an  ultra-modern 
all  glass  house  he  built  himself 
in  Stamford,  Conn.,  with  his 
authoress  wife  Jean  (Slaugh¬ 
ter)  and  the  four  children,  not 
to  mention  three  dogs,  three 
horses,  six  Siamese  cats  and  a 
few  dead  pheasants  who  insist 
on  trying  to  fly  through  the 
Doty  home’s  picture  window. 
“We  have  pheasant  a  few  times 
a  year,”  says  Doty,  “and  don’t 
have  to  bother  picking  out  buck¬ 
shot  from  the  birds.”  His  hob¬ 
bies  include  expensive  foreign 
sports  cars,  hi-fi,  and  bowling. 
He’s  active  in  local  school  affairs 
and  charitable  drives. 
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THE  WEEKLY  EDITOR 

The  Weekly  Editor 

CUSTOM  CRITIC 
By  Rick  Friedman 


People  in  the  Lake  Shore 
Drive  area  who  read  Skyline, 
one  of  the  37  weeklies  published 
by  Lerner  Newspapers  in  and 
around  Chicago,  are  getting  an 
interesting  picture  of  New  York 
City  through  the  eyes  of  a  37- 
year-old  bachelor  who  says  he’s 
in  New  York  to  freelance  “be¬ 
cause  I  came  to  make  it,  baby; 
this  is  w'here  the  action  is.” 

His  name  is  J.  C.  Thomas,  he 
talks  in  the  jargon  of  the  mod 
world  he’s  trj’ing  to  crack,  and 
his  column  is  called  “J.  C. 
Thomas  in  NY,  NY”.  And  it’s 
just  that.  Thomas  on  Nelson 
Rockefeller.  Thomas  on  the 
“mixed-up  media”  of  the  Public 
Theater.  Thomas  on  the  New 
York  Philharmonic.  Thomas  on 
the  APA  Company’s  “Exit  the 
King.” 

Thomas  also  does  occasional 
book  reviews  and  features  for 
Skyline.  The  magazine-format 
tabloid  featured  his  “Now  We 
Are  Bobbyless”  as  the  lead  piece 
when  Robert  Kennedy  was  as¬ 
sassinated,  which  went  in  part: 
“Today,  the  day  I  write  these 
lines,  the  day  of  Kennedy’s 
death — which  oddly  enough  oc- 
cured  not  in  his  adopted  state 
of  New  York  or  my  adopted  city 
of  New  York  ...  I  walk  the 
streets  and  ride  the  subways  of 
Nueva  York  and  talk  to  people 
and  listen  to  what  they  have  to 
say  and  my  mood  is  like  that  of 
the  black  humorist  who  has 
chronicled  some  of  absurdities 
piled  upon  absurdities  that  one 
more  should  not  matter  but  it 
does  because  it  was  so  absurd, 
so  totally  unnecessary,  and  yet 
so  completely  American  that  the 
best  of  our  breed  are  always 
killed  because  they  continually 
expose  themselves  to  the  eyes 
and  hands  and  weapons  of  the 
pigs  that  most  people  are.” 

Lack  of  *bread’ 

Thomas,  forever  in  the  role 
of  the  mod  world  he  so  admires, 
always  comes  off  trying  to  play 
it  extra  cool  (and  is  one  of  the 
most  kinetic  people  we’ve  ever 
met).  He  has  all  the  words  that 
quickly'  flash  to  you  he  is  hip, 
such  as  “bread”  for  money. 

After  a  few  minutes  with 
Thomas,  one  gets  the  impression 
that  the  lack  of  bread  is  one  of 
his  chief  preoccupations.  He 
may  have  come  to  make  it,  baby, 
but  he  hasn’t  made  it  yet.  He’s 
even  written  an  unpublished 
book  he  hasn’t  been  able  to  ped¬ 
dle  on  “How  to  Be  Happy  and 


Live  Well  Without  Working.” 

According  to  Thomas,  this  is 
a  guide  to  the  good  life  to  be 
lived  while  drawing  only  unem¬ 
ployment  compensation.  “The 
USA  on  $40  a  week,”  he  says. 
“How  to  con  your  way  into 
plush  living.  How,  if  you’re  ab¬ 
solutely  forced  to  get  a  job  due 
to  the  threat  of  being  cut  off 
from  compensation,  to  get  fired 
successfully  and  how  to  go  back 
on  unemployment  compensa¬ 
tion.” 

J.  C.  Thomas  works  hard  at 
being  J.  C.  Thomas. 

A  year  ago  we  did  a  survey  of 
how  weekly  newspapers  cover 
the  arts  and  Skyline  was  men¬ 
tioned  prominently.  A  week 
later  we  received  a  letter  from 
Thomas  which  went:  “I  want 
to  thank  you  much  for  mention¬ 
ing  my  name  in  your  column, 
‘The  Weekly  Editor’  in  E&P.  I 
wrote  the  review  of  the  Peter 
Shaffer  plays  in  Skyline,  one  of 
my  various  freelance  outlets, 
and  I  was  both  surprised  and 
pleassed  to  see  my  name  in  print 
in  E&P. 

“Now  perhaps  you  can  offer 
me  some  assistance  in  another 
matter.  I  am  seriously  consider¬ 
ing  a  move  to  New  York,  where 
the  writing  opportunities  are, 
as  Chicago  offers  primarily  a 
closed  door  to  creativity.” 

Publications  manager 

Thomas  enclosed  a  resume 
that  listed  him  as  publications 
manager  of  the  Journal  of  the 
American  Society  of  Safety  En¬ 
gineers  where  he  was  in  “com¬ 
plete  charge  of  all  communica¬ 
tions;  public  relations;  adver¬ 
tising;  and  editorial,  including 
layout  and  production  of  the 
society’s  monthly  magazine  and 
other  publications.” 

Before  that  he  had  edited  a 
company  magazine  for  the 
Spector  Freight  System,  Chi¬ 
cago;  had  been  a  financial 
writer  for  Walter  E.  Heller  and 
Company,  where  he  “wrote  fi¬ 
nancial  brochures,  a  monthly 
newspaper,  and  handled  general 
pr  duties”;  and  had  been  a 
creditman  for  Texaco  Inc. 

The  resume  added  that  he  had 
written  magazine  and  newspa¬ 
per  articles;  radio  and  televi¬ 
sion  scripts,  advertising  and 
sales  promotions  and  that  he 
did  public  speaking  and  speech 
writing. 

He  had  a  bachelor  of  science 
with  honors  from  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Iowa,  1955;  completed 


the  Famous  Writers  School 
course,  1964;  and  magazine  and 
layout.  Northwestern  Univer¬ 
sity,  1967. 

Thomas  sent  along  two  pieces 
he  had  done:  A  pretty  good  in¬ 
terview  with  Stanley  Kauff- 
mann,  associate  literary  editor 
of  the  New  Republic;  a  review 
of  Mike  Royko’s  book.  Up 
Against  It. 

Thomas  said  he  would  be  in 
New  York  City  around  the  end 
of  September  or  beginning  of 
October  and  he  wanted  some 
suggestions  for  the  New  York 
job  market  for  writers,  editors 
and  advertising  and  pr  people. 

We  didn’t  have  much  in  the 
way  of  suggestions  but  a  few 
weeks  later  Thomas  turned  up 
in  New  York  City  and  “J.C. 
Thomas  in  NY,  NY”  turned  up 
in  Skyline.  Such  pieces  as: 

— Exit  the  King:  “I  recom¬ 
mend  the  play  to  all,  and  es¬ 
pecially  to  our  beloved  President 
Lyndon  Baines  Johnson.  At  the 
very  least  the  title  .  .  .  should 
tell  him  something  that,  like  the 
uncomprehending  King,  he 
doesn’t  seem  to  understand — 
namely,  that  it’s  time  for  him 
to  leave.” 

— On  an  East  Village  mixed- 
media  club  named  “The  Elec¬ 
tric  Circus”:  “Inside  .  .  .  dance 
floor  like  carved  out  of  giant 
cave  .  .  .  eye-blinding  strobe 
lights;  flashing  like  a  copped- 
out  cop  car  .  .  .  grotto  ambience 
. . .  groaning  bodies  . . .  writhing 
to  recorded  rock  .  .  .  plugged 
right  in  . .  .  into  each  other  .  .  .” 

Skyline  expanded  its  book  re¬ 
view  section  about  this  time  and 
Thomas’  byline  began  appearing 
frequently  under  reviews.  On 
Stephen  Birmingham’s  The 
Right  People  he  wrote:  “Ah — 
the  Right  People.  How  wonder¬ 
ful  and  successful  they  are;  how 
happy  they  must  be.  If  but  the 
multitudes  of  poor  and  unsuc¬ 
cessful  would  read  this  magnifi¬ 
cent  ||>ook  .  .  .  think  what  might 
happen.  But  they  won’t .  .  .  they 
can’t  .  .  .  not  at  a  ten  dollar 
tab” 

Rent-a-critic 

During  this  same  period, 
Thomas  went  on  another  kick 
that  contributed  to  his  goal  of 
“making  it.”  He  set  himself  up 
as  a  custom  critic. 

For  $25  Thomas  offered  to  at¬ 
tend  any  cultural  event  in  New 
York  for  his  client  then  deliver 
an  oral  and  written  review,  an¬ 
swer  any  specific  question  about 
the  event  and  even  act  out  parts 
if  requested. 

This  idea  didn’t  get  him  many 
clients  but  it  got  him  a  lot  of 
press  coverage,  including  a  story 
in  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 

Thomas  told  the  WSJ  re¬ 
porter  he  had  attended  a  hap¬ 
pening  for  a  Greenwich  Village 


J.  C.  THOMAS 
To  mako  it,  boby  .  .  . 


artist  when  the  artist  was 
barred  from  the  event.  And  had 
gone  to  a  performance  of  the 
American  Symphony  Orchestn 
w’ith  the  wife  of  a  businessman 
who  didn’t  w’ant  to  go. 

The  proprietress  of  an  Upper 
East  Side  boutique  told  the 
WSJ  she  had  Thomas  see  for 
her  a  performance  of  Ergo, 
an  experimental  Shakespearean 
play  in  modern  dress,  so  she 
could  measure  w'hether  it  was 
worth  taking  a  theater  party  of 
friends  to  the  play.  She  claimed 
Thomas  filled  her  in  so  com¬ 
pletely  she  didn’t  think  she 
would  see  the  play  after  all. 

Thomas  claimed  his  custom 
critic  service  had  snob  appeal. 
“You  have  a  custom  tailor,  why 
not  a  custom  critic?” 

Cleveland  Amory,  writing  in 
the  Saturday  Review  on  Thomas 
as  custom  critic  quoted  him  as 
saying:  “I’m  the  end  product 
of  the  cultural  explosion.” 

The  idea  got  Thomas  onto 
radio  and  television,  including 
the  Today  Show  where  he  ad¬ 
mitted  he  couldn’t  make  a  living 
as  a  custom  critic.  “I  moved  to 
New  York  to  freelance  essen¬ 
tially  in  the  creative  and  per¬ 
forming  arts,  primarily  writing, 
photography  and  the  other 
things  I  do,  and  I  had  to  think 
of  a  way  with  all  the  millions 
of  writers,  some  unemployed, 
some  talented,  and  some  not  in 
this  town,  to  think  of  a  way 
to  get  my  name  across  fast.” 

When  asked  by  the  Today 
people  what  he  did  in  real  life 
to  make  a  living  Thomas  re¬ 
plied:  “I’m  a  freelance  writer 
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*nil  critic  essentially  and  a  pho¬ 
tographer  and  musician  and 
perhaps  a  few  dozen  other 
things;  whatever  is  necessary 
to  survive  and  do  it  creatively.” 

His  card  lists  him  as  “writer- 
editor  -  performer  -  personality- 
cultural  connoisseur.” 

‘Critic’s  crilifiue’ 

A  luncheon  date  with  J.  C. 
Thomas  is  a  non-stop  conversa¬ 
tion  with  him  doing  almost  all 
of  the  talking  about  J.  C. 
Thomas. 

He’ll  give  you  free  a  “critic’s 
critique”  of  every  critic  in  New 
York  City,  such  as:  “Jack  Kroll, 
Newsweek — a  very  cool  troll, 
one  of  the  few  over-30  guys  who 
digs  the  under-30  crowd  but 
isn’t  cowed  by  their  hippiness.” 

He’ll  tell  you  he  speaks  Span¬ 
ish  and  a  “touch  of  French, 
German  and  Italian.”  That  he’s 
travelled  around  the  world  and 
set  foot  on  five  continents  (“I 
missed  Australia  and  Antarti- 
ca.”).  He’ll  claim  to  be  a  gour¬ 
met  and  connoissuer  of  good 
wines  and  fine  women;  to  being 
a  champion  debater  in  college 
and  still  one  out  of  college,  to 
having  done  almost  any  job  you 
can  mention  including  that  of  a 
stand-up  comic;  to  “having 
written  almost  everything — ar¬ 
ticles,  short  stories,  novels, 
plays,  non-fiction  books,  televi¬ 
sion  scripts,  film  scripts”;  and 
to  “knowing  all  the  facets 
of  communications,  advertising, 
public  relations,  sales  promotion 
ar.d  editorial  work.” 

A  few  days  after  the  lunch 
with  J.C.  Thomas  (The  J.  C., 
he  claims,  stands  for  justice  and 
compassion)  we  attended  a  press 
cocktail  party  at  the  St.  Regis 
Hotel  for  a  top  rock  group 
called  the  Young  Rascals.  Ex¬ 
cept  for  a  few  more  beards,  side¬ 
burns  and  mini  skirts  present, 
it  was  pretty  much  like  most 
press  cocktail  parties:  dull. 

In  his  book.  How  to  Be  Happy 
and  Live  Well  While  Unem¬ 
ployed,  Thomas  explains  the  art 
of  learning  where  ail  the  press 
parties  are  so  you  can  crash 
Uiem  to  eat  and  drink  free  (get¬ 
ting  into  most  press  cocktail 
parties  is  actually  a  snap).  We 
were  hoping  J.  C.  Thomas  would 
materialize  at  the  Young 
Rascals’  one  and  liven  things 
up  for  us. 

He  never  showed. 

Statewide  weekly 

Brunswick,  Me. 

John  N.  Cole,  former  ^itor 
of  the  Bath-Brunswiek  Times, 
has  announced  plans  for  early 
start  of  publication  of  a  state¬ 
wide  Maine  weekly,  to  be  known 
M  the  Maine  Times. 


John  R.  Purcell 


Tax  expert  added 
to  Gannett  Co.  staff 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

A  new  financial  vicepresident 
with  broad  legal  and  tax  back¬ 
ground  has  joined  the  Gannett 
Co.  Inc.  headquarters  staff  here. 

He  is  John  R.  Purcell,  36,  who 
moved  to  Gannett  from  United 
Aircraft  in  Hartford,  Conn., 
where  he  was  assistant  con¬ 
troller.  The  appointment  was 
announced  September  1  by  Paul 
Miller,  Gannett  president. 

Purcell  holds  a  law  degree 
from  the  University  of  Virginia 
Law  School.  As  a  student  he  was 
an  assistant  to  Mortimer  H. 
Caplin,  later  to  become  head  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 
He  also,  attended  Bucknell  Uni¬ 
versity. 

• 

Keate  appoints  aide 

Vancouver,  B.  C. 

Appointment  of  Bruce  L. 
Rudd,  31,  as  assistant  to  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Sun  was  announced 
by  publisher  Stuart  Keate. 
Rudd,  an  arts  and  law  graduate 
of  University  of  Western  On¬ 
tario,  has  been  general  manager 
of  the  Lethbridge  Herald  for  the 
last  two  years.  He  began  news¬ 
paper  work  with  the  Ottawa 
Journal. 

• 

Florida  land  sales 
damage  suit  settled 

Tampa,  Fla. 

A  $16  million  suit  against  Dow 
Jones  and  Co.,  two  aides  to  Gov. 
Claude  Kirk,  a  Florida  land 
sales  board  official  and  a  Wall 
Street  Journal  reporter  was  dis¬ 
missed  in  Hillsborough  County 
Circuit  Court. 

Judge  Roger  W.  Flynn  signed 
the  order  of  dismissal  in  the 
conspiracy  suit  filed  by  Gulf 
American  Corp.,  the  Miami- 
based  land  firm  which  recently 
arrived  at  a  settlement  in  its 
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year-long  regulatory  battle  with 
the  state. 

The  order  came  shortly  after 
a  stipulation  for  the  suit’s  dis¬ 
missal,  signed  by  attorneys  for 
all  parties,  was  filed  with  the 
clerk  of  circuit  court. 

Defendants  in  the  suit  in¬ 
cluded  Dow  Jones,  as  publisher 
of  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  and 
reporter  Ken  Slocum. 

Othere  were  Carl  Bertoch, 
executive  director  of  the  Florida 
Land  Sales  Board;  Tom  Fergu¬ 
son,  Kirk’s  executive  assistant; 
and  James  Wolf,  Kirk’s  press 
secretary. 

Attorneys  agrreed  that  the  suit 
would  be  dismissed  “upon  the 
ground  that  this  litigation  has 
been  settled  by  compromise  be¬ 
tween  the  parties.”  Terms  of  the 
compromise  were  not  disclosed. 

The  suit  contended  that  Ber¬ 
toch,  Ferguson  and  Wolf 
divulged  confidential  data,  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  Land  Sales  Board’s 
investigative  findings  of  Gulf 
American’s  sales  activities,  to 
Slocum. 

An  article  written  by  Slocum, 
which  appeared  in  the  Journal 
last  June,  caused  heavy  financial 
losses  to  the  firm,  the  suit  con¬ 
tended. 

• 

Thieves  get  jewels 
from  Howard^s  home 

Three  gunmen  forced  their 
way  into  the  apartment  of  Mrs. 
Bailey  K.  Howard,  wife  of  the 
president  of  Field  Enterprises 
Inc.,  and  escaped  with  $15,000 
in  jewelry  after  tying  up  Mrs. 
Howard  and  a  maid  Saturday 
(August  31). 

Mrs.  Howard  told  police  she 
was  expecting  friends  to  call  at 
the  couple’s  apartment  and  when 
the  doorbell  rang  she  opened  the 
door.  She  said  the  men  claimed 
to  be  policemen  but  when  she 
refused  to  let  them  enter,  they 
pushed  their  way  into  the  fourth- 
floor  apartment.  Neither  woman 
was  injured. 

Howard  was  out  of  town  on 
business  when  the  robbery 
occurred,  police  said. 

• 

Paper  storage  area 
is  tripled  in  plant 

Rock  Island,  Ill. 

Excavation  work  is  almost 
completed  for  an  expansion 
project  that  will  give  the  Rock 
Island  Argus  three  times  as 
much  storage  space  for  news¬ 
print  as  it  has  had  since  moving 
into  its  building  in  1925. 

The  basement  level  will  ex¬ 
tend  practically  the  full  length 
of  the  building  on  its  west  side, 
a  little  over  150  feet,  and  will 
be  81  feet  wide.  It  will  be  10 
feet,  8  inches  deep.  Cost  of  the 
project  is  approximately  $180,- 
000. 
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Youths 

(Continued  from  page  11) 


Davis,  Linda  Lee 
U.  of  Texas  senior 
Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Star-Tele¬ 
gram 

Durkee,  Robert  K. 

Princeton  University  senior 
Washington  Post 
George,  Christine  H. 

U.  of  Missouri  junior 
Plainfield  (N.  J.)  Courier  News 
Gest,  Theodore  0. 

Columbia  Univ.  1st  yr.  grad. 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier-Journal 
Giles,  Bruce  E. 

U.  of  Nebraska  senior 
Miami  (Fla.)  Herald 
Hargraves,  Richard  N. 

U.  of  Missouri  sophomore 
St.  Louis  (Ill.)  Metro-East 
Journal 

MacAleese,  Gregory 
U.  of  New  Mexico  senior 
Albuquerque  (N.  M.)  Tribune 
Marler,  Ralph  Wayne 
Oklahoma  State  U.  senior 
Tulsa  (Okla.)  Daily  World 
McKee,  James  Philip 
Ohio  Wesleyan  Univ.  1st  yr. 
grad. 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
Rocchio,  Patrick  K. 

Notre  Dame  U.  senior 
Kokomo  (Ind.)  Tribune 
Sirles,  Craig  Alan 
Virginia  Commonwealth  U.  soph. 
Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dispatch 
Todd,  Jack 

U.  of  Nebraska  senior 
Akron  (Ohio)  Beacon  Journal 
Williams,  Harry  McKinley 
Lincoln  University  sophomore 
Norfolk  (Va.)  Ledger-Star 
$100 

Dalton,  David  Lee 
High  Point  Col.  sophomore 
Winston-Salem  (N.  C.)  Journal 
Dorin,  Philip  A. 

Monmouth  College  senior 
fjong  Branch  (N.  J.)  Daily 
Record 

Freeland,  Pennie  E. 

Trinity  University  junior 
Beaumont  (Tex.)  Journal 
Housel,  David 
Auburn  University  senior 
Birmingham  (Ala.)  News 
Pavlik,  Linda  May 
U.  of  Oklahoma  junior 
Ponca  City  (Okla.)  News 
Pieringer,  Ronald  S. 

Princeton  University  junior 
Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning  News 
Roe,  David  B. 

Yale  University  senior 
Los  Angeles  Times 
Schwartz,  Carl  W.,  II 
U.  of  Illinois  sophomore 
Danville  (Ill.)  Commercial  News 
Wannamaker,  James  H.,  Ill 
U.  of  So.  Carolina  junior 
Cheraw  (S.  C.)  Chronicle 
White,  Dennis  J. 

Holy  Cross  College  senior 
Waterbury  (Conn.)  Republican 
&  American 
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Deulsoh  joins  USIA 

Ronald  I.  Deutsch,  a  former 
newsman  ■with  the  AP  in  San 
Francisco,  New  York  and  Sai¬ 
gon,  has  joined  USIA  in  London 
as  an  Information  Officer,  He 
has  also  served  as  Press  Attache 
and  Information  Officer  with 
USIA  in  the  Hague,  The  Neth¬ 
erlands. 


tive  December  1,  1968. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


LHC  lands  Braniff 


Lois  Holland  Callaway,  an 
agency  not  quite  a  year  old,  has 
been  named  to  succeed  W'ells, 
Rich,  Greene  as  the  agency  for 
Braniff  International’s  $10  mil¬ 
lion  advertising  account,  effec- 


Wood  names  manager 
for  growth  projects 

Plainfield,  N.  J.  I 
Thomas  E.  Redstone  has  been  I 
appointed  Corporate  Planning  i 
Manager  for  Wood  Industries 
Inc.  Daniel  McColley,  president, 
said  “W’ood  Industries  will  em¬ 
phasize  expansion  and  acquisi¬ 
tion  growth  in  the  graphic  arts  I 
industry  and  allied  fields.”  ' 
Redstone,  originally  business 
manager  of  the  Springdale  Labo¬ 
ratories  Division  of  Time,  Inc., 
was  recently  associated  with 
Miehle-Goss-Dexter  Inc.  as  prod¬ 
uct  planning  manager. 


Netcgpaper  Brokers 


Features  Available 


HARRIS  ELLSWORTH.  Licensed  Bkr., 
Serving  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Box  609,  Roseburg,  Oregon  97470 


NEWSPAPER  SALES  APPRAISALS 
Personnel  and  Elquipment  Specialists 
MID-SOUTH  MANAGEMENT  CO. 
N.  J.  Babb,  Dial  (803)  682-4611 
P.O.  Box  1667.  Spartanburg,  S.C,  29801 


“TREND  OF  MIND"— Weekly  column. 
Appeals!  Informal  Helps!  Reasotiabit 
rates.  Wide  reader  interest  build.s  ci^ 
culation.  Samples.  Henry  B.  Stcflas, 
718  Irving  Park  Road,  Chicago,  Illinoii 
60613. 


NEGOTIATORS  for  transfer  of  news¬ 
paper  properties — sale  or  purchase. 
Dixie  Newspapers,  P.O.  Box  490.  Gads¬ 
den.  Ala.  35902.  Ph.  (AC  206)  646-3357. 


“PRO-TRAITS”  by  Phil  Pipe — 3-column 
sports  cartoons,  3-times-a-week ;  first 
week  free.  P.O.  Box  323,  Olney,  Mary¬ 
land  20832. 


NATIONWIDE 
Newspaper  Broker  Service 


20  years'  experience.  Joseph  A.  Snyder, 
2234  E.  Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim.  Calif. 
92806.  (714)  533-1361  day  or  night. 


HANDY  FTLLERS,  4  sizes,  printed 
headed,  tape.  Samples  available.  P.O. 
Box  5451,  San  F'rancisco,  Calif.,  94101, 


Press  Ennineers 


THE  DIAL  Agency,  1608  Nazareth, 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.  49001.  Ph:  349-7422. 
“America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker." 


classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vost  Newspaper  Audience 


Arizona  and  Western  Newspapers 
SELLERS-HOGUE 
1413  E.  University  Dr.,  Mesa, 
Ariz.— 86201  (AC  602)  964-2952 


Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Export  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON.  INC. 
56-69  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.  11231 
(AC  212)  JAckson  2-6106 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


MR.  PUBLISHER:  If  you  want  to  sell 
or  explore  the  market  and  wish  the 
utmost  in  discretion,  write:  Newspaper 
Service  Co.,  Inc.,  216  Curtis  St.,  Jen¬ 
nings,  La.  70646.  Ph:  1-318-824-0476. 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 

Composing  Room 


Appraisers  Consultants 


Newspaper  Brokers 


Newspapers  For  Sale 


APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE,  TAX, 
partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  ^nsible  fees.  Brochure  M.  R. 
Krehbiel,  Box  88.  Norton,  Kans.  67654 


CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura.  Calif.  93001 


SALBS— PURCHASES— FINANCING 
Publishers  Service,  334  Jefferson  Bldg. 
Greensboro,  N.  C.  27401  Ph:  274-3670 


Business  Opportunities 


IT’S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  ^r- 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 

**'"'"'len  feighner  agency 

Box  189.  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858 


$3,600  DOWN  will  buy  exclusive  week¬ 
lies  Texas,  Kansas,  North-South  Dakota. 
Nebraska,  Missouri.  Krehbiel-Bolitho 
Newspaper  Service,  Box  133,  Emporia, 
Kans.,  66801. 


NORTHERN  N.J.  OITSET  WEEKLY 
Gross  $60,000.  Price  $36,000.  29% 

down.  Elxcellent  growth  opportunity. 
Box  1413,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ALL  MODELS 

Linotyi>es — Intertypes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street.  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.  10007. 


PUBLISHER-OWNEai  of  8,000  circu¬ 
lation  offset  daily,  steady  western 
growth  area,  definite  non  competitive 
market  outside  metro  areas  with  retail 
sales  topping  $45  million,  near  retire¬ 
ment  time.  Interested  discussing  with 
multiple  paiier  group  possibility  ex¬ 
changing  all  stock  his  corporation  for 
theirs,  relieving  him  management  du¬ 
ties,  providing  dividend  income.  Paper 
generates  strong  cash  flow,  shows  an¬ 
nual  increase  in  volume.  All  replies 
confidential.  Write  Box  1543,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
“the  broker  with  instant  buyers" 
Newspaper  Sales,  Management. 
Appraisals,  Personal  Purchases 
107  S.  Lawrence  St..  Montgomery.  Ala. 
(206)  262-1751 


Newspaper  Brokers 


KILL  MATTHEW  COMPAIfY 
Conducts  professional,  confidential  ne¬ 
gotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
highest  quality  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  the  country.  Before  you 
consider  sale  or  purchase  of  a  property, 
you  should  call  (AC  813)  446-0871  day 
time:  (AC  813)  733-1100  nights:  or 
write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach.  Flor¬ 
ida  33515.  No  obligation,  of  course. 


TEXAS  WEEKLY,  $200,000  plus  gross 
class.  Suburt»ns,  paid  and  controlled 
circulation,  wealthy  area.  Profitable, 
growing:  offset.  Confidential  report  to 
buyers  having  29%  down  payment  on 
$200,000  price.  Krehbiel-Bolitho  News¬ 
paper  Service,  Box  133,  Emporia, 
Kans.,  66801. 


THRIVING  DAILY  NEWSPAPER  in 
rich  Northwestern  Ohio  community 
serving  10,000  population  area.  In  bus¬ 
iness  21  years,  financially  sound,  ex¬ 
cellent  existing  advertising  contracts. 
Payments  and  terms  can  be  arranged. 
For  details,  write  EMitor,  4840  Monroe 
Street,  Toledo,  Ohio  43623.  Attn:  Mr. 
John. 


Mel  Hodell,  Dir.,  Newspaper  Div., 
Hazen  Co.,  1388  N.  Euclid  Ave.,  Up¬ 
land,  Calif.  91786  (714)  982-1696. 


VERNON  V.  PAINE 
Daily  papers — Nation-wide  service 
305  Taylor,  Claremont.  Calif.  91711 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 


NEAR  THE  OZARKS 
Weekly  in  growing  Northeast  Mis¬ 
souri.  Gross  $61,000.  Building  included. 
Only  $48,000  with  terms.  Write  fully 
to: 

J'  N.  WELLS  &  COMPANY 
( Weekly  Newspaper  Division) 

543  W.  Roosevelt  Rd.,  Wheaton,  III. 


Use  zone  numner  to  Indicate  location  without  specific  Identification 


ILLINOIS  EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY, 
gross  $79,000:  price  $67,600:  only  $10,- 
000  down.  Owner  wants  retirement. 
Krehbiel-Bolitho  Newspaper  Service, 
Box  133,  Emporia,  Kans.,  66801. 


Miscellaneous  Machinery 


Newspapers  Wanted 


1.  One  F 
6  level 
less  tl 
tape  I 

2.  One  I 
Film  ' 
tray, 
screen 
AC 

3.  One  I 
essor— 
very  I 

4.  One  C 
workir 
way  ei 
Volt  1 

5.  Intert’ 
mixer 
power 
severs 
excel  U 

Contact : 


ELEKTRON,  S#70483.  electric  pot. 
feeder,  blower,  hydra  quadder,  4 
magazines,  V-drive  motor,  from  private 
plant  (like  new). 

MANHATTAN  LINOTYPE  SUPPLY 
204  Elizabeth  St..  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.  10012. 
(AC  212)  WAlker  6-0100 


LUDLOW,  like  new,  6  and  12-point 
molds,  22t/4  ems.  Si#  9589,  elec.  pot. 
nine  sticks,  30  fonts  of  type,  sorts  uxl 
quads,  2  cabinets.  Bernardsville  Newt, 
17-19  Morristown  Rd.,  Bernardsville, 
N.  J.  07924.  (201)  766-3900. 


ATF  TYPESETTER  B  with  desks,  11 
fonts,  circuit  controls.  Excellent  condi¬ 
tion.  Used  3  years.  Cost  $17,000.  SeH 
for  $6,260,  W,  P.  Hastings,  Milton,  Pa. 
Standard. 


WENT  IBM !  Selling  Justowriters  (4 
sets),  Varitypers.  Excellent  condition. 
Priced  right.  Send  for  list.  Photojour¬ 
nal,  620  Warren  St.,  Sandusky,  Ohio 
44870. 


L.  &  B.  HEAVY  DUTY 
NEWSPAPER  TURTLES 
are  in  use  all  over  the  United  State! 
and  foreign  countries.  “Ask  the  man 
who  uses  them.”  $92.96  to  $107,21. 
None  better  at  any  price.  Write  for 
literature. 

L.  &  B.  SALES  COMPANY 
111-113  W.  Market  St..  Elkin.  N.C. 

World’s  largest  distributor  of 
Newspaper  Form  Trucks 
Telephone:  919-836-1613 


WHY  SELL?  Hire  a  good  manager  who 
will  invest  substantially  to  guarantee 
giHxl  faith — interest  and  train  your 
heirs.  Box  1463,  Elditor  &  Publisher, 


WANT  TO  BUY  part  or  whole  interest 
weekly  or  small  daily  New  York  State 
or  New  England.  I  am  experienced 
small  publisher,  both  editorial  and 
business  sides.  Age  40,  Harvard  gradu¬ 
ate,  family  man.  Reply  in  confidence 
to  Box  1612,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NCR  395 

FOR  SALE;  Complete  NC7R  396  elec¬ 
tronic  data  processing  system  includinc 
NCR  382  punched  card  reader  ssd 
IBM  026  printing  card  punch.  System 
is  less  than  3  years  old  Covered  under 
NCR  maintenance  agreement  since  pur¬ 
chase.  For  immediate  release,  ^ply  to; 
Bruce  McCullough.  Macon  Telegraph 
Publ.  Co..  P.O.  467,  Macon.  Ga.  31208. 


•quipmen 

terstate 

Hartford, 


Public  Notice 


DISTINGUISHED  URBAN  ATTORNEY 
seeks  collaboration  your  suitable  un¬ 
published  manuscript,  including  pro¬ 
motion.  Arrangements  flexible.  Box 
1509,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NCR  COMPU-TRONIC 

IMMEDIATELY  AVAILABLE:  NCR 
compu-tronic  including  paper  tape  re¬ 
corder.  Presenty  programmed  for  dis¬ 
play  and  classifi^  invoicing,  can  hr 
easily  reprogrammed  for  a  variety  oi 
other  applications.  Perfect  elerironit 
and  physical  condition.  Covert  unde; 
NCR  maintenance  agreement  since  pur¬ 
chase.  The  system  is  less  than  4  years 
old,  we  will  sell  less  than  %  price 
Reply  to:  Bruce  McCullough,  Macor 
Telegraph  Publ.  Co.,  P.O.  4167,  Macon 
Ga.  31208. 


1^  CompU 
tically  n 
York  Her 
BEN 
E.  42r 
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MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
Miacellaneous  Machinery  ' 


4  POCKET  RIGHT  HAND  McCAIN 
Inwrter.  master  book  calii>er.  Christen- 
ter  Saddle  stitcher  wfith  4  Bostitch 
hMils,  McCain  3-knife  Trimmer  with 
fanned  out  belt  delivery  All  necessary 
nrtors,  pumps  and  blowers — 220  volts 
(0  cycles,  3  phase  AC.  Priced  for  quick 
sale.  Box  1331,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

FOR  SALE 

I.  One  Friden  Model  LCC-S  Perforator. 
6  level  tape,  excellent  condition,  use<l 
less  than  one  year.  115  Volts,  with 
tape  rewinder  and  desk  type  stand. 

J.  One  Photo  Typositor — Model  G,  .59 
Film  Type  Fonts.  Dryer  Rack.  Fix 
tray,  1  sort  Film  Strip,  various 
screens.  In  good  condition.  110  Volt 
AC 

S.  One  Ilfoprint  Stabilizer  Print  Proc¬ 
essor — It*.  In  (rood  condition.  Used 
very  little,  110  Volt  AC 

4.  One  Omega  Type  Dll  Enlarger.  In 
working  condition.  6  film  holders.  4- 
way  easel  and  automatic  timer.  100 
Volt  AC 

5.  Intertype  Fotosetter — R  lens  turret 

mixer  mo<leI  F-4,  4  Magazines, 

power  shift,  quader,  transformer, 
several  fonts  type.  Serial  #312.  In 
excellent  condition. 

Contact:  RBXXIRD  STOCKMAN.  INC. 
3501  E.  46th  Ave. 

Denver,  Colorado  80216 

VALLEY  DAILY  NEWS. 
Tarentum.  Pennsylvania 
pot  GOES  COLD 

4  $7.50,000  Replacement  Value 

irate  Hot  Type  Equipment  to  be  sold 
September  9th  through  the  14th 
*L? 

Q12,  4  Unit  Scott  Press.  23-A"  cutoff.  2 

Conveyors,  full  stereotype  equipment 
9-Late  Model  Intertypes 
1-Comet  Linotype 
3.5-Fonts  Linotype  mats 
lOO-Fonts  Ludlow  mats 
2-Ludlow8 

2-Elrods  &  16  molds 
3-Chemco  Etchers 

Complete  Photo  Engraving  Department 
Complete  Composing  Department 
including:  saws,  miters,  proof  presses, 
power  storage  cabinets,  turtles,  steel 
stones.  Ad  banks,  galley  cabinets.  Lino¬ 
type  metal,  etc. 

UNIVERSAL  PRINTING 
EQUIPMENT  CO.  INC. 
Linuidati'rs 

Lyndhurst,  New  Jersey  07071 


Perforator  Tape 

NOW  STATIC-FREE  perf  tapes  at  our 
tame  prices — lowest  in  USA.  All  colors 
—Top  Quality. 

Call  or  Write: 

PORTAGE  (216)  PO  2-3555 
25  E.  Exchange  St.,  Akron,  Ohio  44308. 


Presses  &  Machinery 


HOE  COLORMATIC  (1968) 

Four  units — one  color  cyl — tensionplate 
lockup — heavy  duty  3/2  folder — AC  unit 
type  drive — reels  and  fully  automatic 
pasters — rated  70,000  hour.  Avaiable 
in  one  year  at  considerable  savings 
Stereo  to  mach. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17,  N.Y,  OX  7-4690 

16  PAGE  1949  GOSS  UNITUBE  #741 
and  stereo  equipment.  God  care,  mini- 
•Ict"  mum  use  running  8,000  daily.  Plain 
liny  Dealer,  Wabash,  Indiana  46992. 

and - -  - - 

AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATELY:  3  Unit 
Rantscho:  with  double  ending;  >2  & 
folder:  3  roll  stand;  miscellaneous 

squipment.  Can  be  seen  curating.  In¬ 
terstate  Press.  75  Van  Dkye  Ave.. 
Hartford,  Conn.  06114.  Tel.  (203)  249- 
7625. 

HURLETRON  INSETROL 

1  Complete  Unit — AC  equipped — prac¬ 
tically  new — removed  from  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  07  7-4590 


Wanted  To  Buy 

ONE  3-ROLL  PRESS  REEL  to  handle 
40-inch  diameter  paper  Box  1416,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


Career 


r  Opportunities 

THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  RELATED  FIELDS 


INSTRUCTOR  AND  PUBLISHER  for 
university  offset  daily.  M.  A.  in  Jour¬ 
nalism;  5  years’  newspaper  experience. 
Nice  living  and  working  situation. 
Start  at  $8500.  Call  Dr.  Talbert,  Uni- 
veraity  of  Mississippi  (AC  601)  232- 
8677. 


Administrative 

CHIEF  ACCOUNTANT  —  Immediate 
opening.  Salary  commensurate  with 
ability  and  experience.  West  Ontral 
Florida  evening  daily.  Box  1407,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


MIDWEST  DAILY.  35M  circulation,  is 
looking  for  the  right  man.  sales-orien- 
ted,  but  with  general  newspaper  know¬ 
how,  LS  its  assistant  general  manager. 
Must  be  expert  in  display,  national  and 
classified  advertising  techniques,  know 
how  to  handle  staff,  understand  news¬ 
paper  promotion.  We  offer  many  re¬ 
wards  and  a  fine  opportunity.  Write 
Box  1464.  Editor  &  Publisher,  with 
full  resume. 

GENERAL  MANAGER  for  growing 
New  England  weekly;  some  editing. 
Starting  salary  $6200  -f-  incentive. 

Write  Box  3200,  Manchester,  N.  H. 
03100. 


Circulation 

SOUTHWEST  DAILY,  100,000  -I-  com¬ 
bination,  looking  for  aggressive,  sales- 
minded  man  for  No.  2  job  in  depart¬ 
ment.  Write  Box  1442,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

MAGAZINE  CREW  MANAGERS,  ’’for 
better  deal”  write:  Mark  Steele.  Wide- 
world,  Franklin,  Texaa  77866. 

MOTOR  ROUTE  MANAGER  —  Must 
have  general  knowledge  of  country- 
type  operation.  Fast-growing  a.m. 
daily.  Zone  2.  Excellent  advancement 
opportunHy.  Box  1468,  Editor  St  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


DIVISION  MANAGER,  supervise  10 
district  managers ;  morning  operation 
East  (Toast.  $9300  -|-  bonus  -f-  car.  Box 
1490,  Editor  St  Publisher. 


2  TOP-NOTCH  SUPERVISORS  wanted 
who  know  Home  Delivery  and  who  want 
to  go  to  the  top.  Must  ^  aggressive 
and  hard  working.  Real  opportunity. 
Please  submit  re8um4  including  salary 
expectations.  Zone  2.  Box  1503,  Editor 
St  Publisher. 


BE  A  WINNER — East  coast  daily  seeks 
top-flight  man  who  wants  to  make  a 
name  for  himself.  He  will  also  earn  a 
lot  of  money.  Our  circulation  depart¬ 
ment  currently  has  500  carriers  and  is 
well  organized.  It  needs  a  promotion- 
orlentat^  leader.  We  pay  top  salaries, 
big  bonuses  and  moving  expenses.  The 
chance  of  a  lifetime  for  the  right  man. 
Write  full  details  first  letter.  Box  1645, 
E4litor  St  Publisher. 


UP  UP  AND  AWEIGHI 
We’re  looking  for  a  shirt-sleeved  circu¬ 
lation  manager  who  can  set  our  sales 
for  top  performance.  If  you  feel  quali¬ 
fied  to  captain  our  established  depart¬ 
ment  and  steer  it  towards  more  and" 
more  circulation  sales,  write  giving 
full  details  to:  R.  E.  Pifer,  Sandusky 
Register,  Sandusky,  Ohio  44870. 


EASTERN  MORNING  DAILY  has  an 
opening  for  a  Home  Delivery  Supervi¬ 
sor.  He  must  be  of  the  calibre  that  can 
he  developed  to  the  point  where  he  can 
take  complete  charge  later  on.  This  is 
an  opportunity  for  an  ambitious,  ad¬ 
roit  man  who  is  interested  in  career 
advancement.  Give  complete  details  and 
record  of  experience,  starting  salary 
required.  Box  1644,  Editor  St  Publisher, 


Classified  Advertising 

CLASSIFIED  SALES  MANAGE31 
Large  eastern  metropolitan  daily  in 
highly  competitive  market  is  seeking 
strong,  aggressive,  second  in  command 
Classified  Sales  Manager.  Five-figure 
salary  plus  lucrative  bonus  arrange¬ 
ment  and  expenses  to  right  man.  Man¬ 
agement  is  promotionally-minded  and 
classified-conscious.  Write  in  confidence 
giving  complete  details  to  Box  1472, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 


ADVERTISING  LAYOUT 
Opportunity  for  person  capable  of 
paste-up  display  layout  work.  Write 
Mr.  Signer,  913  S.  Florida  Ave.,  Lake¬ 
land,  Florida  33803,  or  phone  today 
(813  )  686-8888. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
The  second  man  in  a  good  sized  local 
display  advertising  department,  or 
proven  salesman  with  experience  and 
ambition,  has  outstanding  opportunity 
as  display  manager  for  strong,  pro¬ 
gressive  midwest  evening  daily.  We 
want  man  to  lead  and  manage  staff  in 
an  already  established,  productive  oi>er- 
ation.  His  reward  will  be  liberal  earn¬ 
ings — opportunity  for  advancement  — 
potential  unlimited.  Write  Box  1459, 
Editor  St  Publisher,  with  full  resum4. 

YOUNG  MAN  with  enthusiasm  and 
minimum  1-year  experience  needed  as 
advertising  salesman-manager  for  small 
daily.  $10,000  including  commissions  to 
start.  Bright  future.  Top  fringes,  all 
company-paid.  Send  complete  resumO 
to  Box  1493,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

TRUE  OPPORTUNITTr 
FOR  PRODUenSRS 

We  are  an  exciting  new  weekly  start¬ 
ing  in  plush  Chicago  suburbs.  We  offer 
few  fringes,  but  will  pay  good  salary 
-)-  top  commissions  with  no  ceiling; 
also  openings  in  classified.  Replies  con¬ 
fidential.  Write  Box  1497,  Editor  St 
Publisher. 

DISPLAY  AD  OPPORTUNITY  for 
young  man  with  display  or  classified 
display  experience.  Layout,  copywriting, 
account  servicing.  Salary  commensurate 
with  qualifications ;  lucrative  bonus  af¬ 
ter  proven.  Top  Oregon  daily  in  grow, 
ing  community  on  scenic  south  coast. 
The  World,  (joos  Bay,  Oregon,  97420. 

GROW  WITH  US— We  want  an  ad 
man  who  wants  to  make  money,  add 
responsibility  as  he  works  bard.  We’re 
53,000  weekly  group  with  tough  com¬ 
petition  so  you’ll  have  to  be  stood. 
Write  fully  to  Bill  Canino,  General 
Manager,  Sentinel  Pub.  Co.,  East 
Brunswick,  N.J.  08816. 


1-MAN  AD  DEPARTMENT  for  top 
NNA  prize  weekly  in  superb  college 
town.  Recent  college  grad  preferred. 
News-Tribune,  Oberlin,  Ohio  44074. 


DISPLAY  AD  SALESMAN  for  em¬ 
ployee-owned  evening  newspaper.  Write 
or  ’phone  Jim  ’Thorbum,  Retail  Ad¬ 
vertising  Mgr.,  Palo  Alto  Times,  P.O. 
Box  300,  Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  94302.  (AC 
416)  326-1200. 


ADVERTTSING  MANAGER’S  JOB 
open  this  fall  in  the  finest  place  to  live 
in  California.  Good  pay,  benefits;  no 
sales  competition.  Box  1470,  Editor  St 
Publisher. 


WANTED:  DISPLAY  AD  MAN  not 
afraid  to  consistently  and  creatively 
cover  his  call  list.  Great  opportunity  to 
advance.  Modem  offset,  12,000  circ., 
fast-growing  daily  on  Texas  Golden 
Gulf  Coast.  We  offer  salary,  commis¬ 
sion.  hospitalization,  vacations,  trust 
fund  plus  a  chance  to  move  ahead. 
Must  have  references.  ))e  current  in 
debts,  know  layout  and  sales.  Send  re- 
sum4  to  Noble  Welch,  Brazosport 
Facts.  Frewort.  Texas  77541. 

EXCELLENT  GROWTH  opportunity 
for  aggressive  salesman  with  manage¬ 
ment  potential  and  desire,  on  Carolina’s 
newest  daily — 12,000  circulation.  Com¬ 
plete  reaum4  to  ’The  Courier-Tribune, 
Asheboro,  N.C.  27203. 


Display  Advertising 


ADVERTISING 

OPPORTUNITY 

Retail  Advertising  Division  of  TTie 
Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber  (3o. 

Immediate  opening  available  in  the 
retail  newspaper  advertising  di¬ 
vision  for  a  young,  ambitious  ad¬ 
vertising  man  with  3  to  4  years’ 
solid  experience  in  retail  newspaper 
advertising.  Interesting  work,  con¬ 
genial  staff  and  opportunity  for 
promotion. 

Lil>eral  company  benefits  including 
company-paid  hospitalization,  pen¬ 
sion  and  life  insurance  plans. 

Reply  now.  giving  complete  details 
of  education,  employment  back¬ 
ground  and  salary  requirement. 

Send  resume  to: 

E.  R.  Lomax,  Dept.  814 

THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE 
AND  RUBBER  CO. 

1144  E.  Market  St.,  Akron,  Ohio  44316 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 

SJ^LL  SOUTHWEST  DAILY  needs 
bright,  hustling  ad  man;  experience 
not  as  important  as  ability.  Salary,  com¬ 
mission.  Box  1633,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

RETAIL  ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 
for  25.000  progressive  Ohio  daily.  Must 
be  self-starter,  strong  on  copy,  layout 
and  salM.  Good  salary,  incentive  plan 
and  retirement.  Pleasant  working  con¬ 
ditions.  Send  resum4  including  experi¬ 
ence  and  sample  of  layouts  to  Mr. 
W.  F.  Browning,  TTie  Advocate.  26 
W,  Main  St.,  Newark,  Ohio  43065. 

WESTERN  PA.  DAILY  St  WBBHCLY 
needs  fully  experienced  ad  manager  to 
organize  department  and  sell,  sell,  sell. 
We  have  been  offset  for  five  years  and 
want  to  grow  as  fast  as  our  expansion 
of  personnel  will  permit.  Qualified  man 
must  know  layout,  have  nodding  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  offset  and  job  work. 
Good  future  and  fringe  benefits.  H.  W. 
Grimes,  Box  90.  Vandergrift,  Pa.  16690. 
(412)  667-5666. 

Editorial 

EXPERIENCED  COPY  EDITORS  for 
general  desk  of  lively  170.000  a.m.; 
swing  on  pix  and  wire  desks.  Unique 
benefits;  salary  depends  on  ability. 
Write  Managing  Editor,  Milwaukee 
Sentinel,  Milwaukee,  Wise.  63201. 

MOVE  NOW  TU  FLORIDA— We  have 
two  openings  on  our  morning  paper 
copy  desk.  Send  reeum4  and  salary  ex¬ 
pected  to  Box  1390,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Have  you  got  what 
it  takes  to  be  the 
MANAGING  EDITURT 
The  opportunity  for  the  editor  with 
a  mission  is  available  to  the  man  with 
imagination,  energy  and  management 
ability!  We  are  looking  for  a  young  but 
experienced  news  executive  to  lead  and 
further  stimulate  a  professional  14- 
man  staff  in  the  development  of  its 
talents. 

We  believe  the  future  of  print  jour¬ 
nalism  is  in  the  growth  of  strong,  well- 
written  urban-suburban  newspaper 
groups.  Our  organization  has  pioneered 
this  trend  in  the  Midwest  and  is  a 
well-established,  respected  news  medi¬ 
um.  We  offer  full  editorial  responsi¬ 
bility  and  a  salary  to  match.  Replies 
held  in  confidence.  Box  1460,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

SPORTS  WRITUR 

TTgerland  college  town  seeks  next 
sports  editor  for  ’The  Daily  Star,  Ham¬ 
mond,  La.  Contact  Editor. 

SPORT’S  EDITOR  for  dally  morning 
tabloid ;  must  also  double  in  general 
I  assignment  beat.  Northern  Wyoming 
I  Daily  News,  Worland,  Wyoming  82401. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  September  7,  1968 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 
Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 
Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


SPLENDID  OPPORTUNITY  for  writer 
in  women’!  intereats  on  large  weekly  in 
attractive  Pennsylvania  community. 
Send  complete  background  and  salary 
expectations  to  Box  1383,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  SPORTS  EDITOR  on 
fast-growing  Florida  West  Coast  a.m. 
Excellent  opportunity  for  ambitious 
young  sports  man.  Send  resumd  and 
salary  expected  to  Box  1870,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 
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SPORTS  WRITER/ 
DESK  MAN 


Leading  metropolitan  after¬ 
noon  newspaper  is  seeking 
additions  to  sports  staff. 
Prefer  college  graduates  ca¬ 
pable  of  intelligent,  creative 
sports  writing  and  editing; 
some  experience  necessary. 
Give  full  background,  refer¬ 
ences  and  samples  of  work. 
Our  employees  know  about 
this  ad. 


Box  1500 

Editor  &  Publisher 


IVY  LEAGUE  UNIVERSITY  seeks  ex¬ 
perienced  nawswriter  for  Office  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Information.  Must  be  able  to  re¬ 
search  and  write  news  and  feature  ma¬ 
terial  on  a  variety  of  education  sub¬ 
jects.  Excellent  salary  and  fringe  bene¬ 
fits.  Write,  no  resumes  please,  full  de¬ 
tails  of  experience  and  educational 
background  with  salary  requirements 
to  Box  1438,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR 

Metro  morning  daily  has  immediate 
oiiening  for  qualified  copy  editor.  Ex¬ 
perience  preferred  but  will  consider 
J-grad.  Telegraph  and  makeup  experi¬ 
ence  an  asset.  Superior  salary  and 
company  benefits.  Write  Box  1434, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


I  SPORTS  REPORTER,  general  assign¬ 
ment  reporter  and  copy  desk  man  needed 
for  fast-growing  evening  daily  in 
N.Y.C.  vicinity  ...  a  lively  paper  in 
a  lively  area.  Box  1445,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


UNUSUAL  NEWSPAPER  needs  un¬ 
usual  writer.  Primarily  features  that 
will  aig>ear  in  all  departments— sports, 
women's,  news  and  magazine.  If  yon 
hate  routine,  this  may  be  the  job  for 
you.  Midwest,  100,000  circulation.  Writs 
Box  1491;  Elditor  A  Publisher. 


METROPOUTAN  PM 
Three  reportorial  positions  are  coming 
open  on  a  big  Zone  2  afternoon  paper. 
We’d  like  to  hear  from  some  high- 
potential  young  people,  and  also  froa 
some  seasoned  pros.  We  look  for  qual¬ 
ity — and  pay  for  it.  Box  1496,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


FEATURE  WRITER-REPORTER 
wanted  by  large  weekly  in  attractive 
Central  Pa.  city.  Excellent  opportunity 
with  unique  publication  enjoying  tre¬ 
mendous  reader  acceptance.  Ideal  work- 
ing  conditions.  Send  complete  resuind, 
references,  salary  requirements  to  Box 
1478,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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Join  The 
OFFSET  UPSET 

Sandusky  Register  sports  department 
Soon  to  be  the  largest  offset  daily  in 
Ohio  needs  an  aggressive  sports  writer 
who  believes  cllchd  writing  is  just 
that.  Strong  in-depth  (not  just  detail) 
reporting.  Contact  Sports  ^itor. 


RE70RTER-DESICMAN  for  Chicago 
neighborhood  semi-weekly.  Car  re¬ 
quired.  Good  pay.  West  ’Town  Pubns., 
8468  W.  26th  St.,  Chicago,  III.,  60623. 
Ph:  (812)  622-8600. 


GElNERAL  ASSIGNMENT  reporters 
for  fast-growing  Florida  West  Coast 
a.m.  daily.  We  are  seeking  a  top-flight 
man  to  cover  our  top  stories.  Send 

reeumd  and  salary  expected.  Box  1378, 

Eklitor  A  Publisher. 


SWING-MAN,  ALSO  REPORTER,  for 

Bucks  County  daily  on  the  move  in  a 

cultural  and  new-industry  ferment. 
Write  to  IMitor,  The  Daily  Intelli¬ 
gencer,  Doylestown,  Pa.,  18901. 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 

6,600  p.m.  paper  in  Western  Pa.  Fine 

schools,  excellent  recreational  features; 

college  town.  Contact  John  H.  Calior, 

The  Reoord-Argus,  Greenville,  Pa. 
16126. 


FLORIDA  PM  DAILY  seeks  reporter- 
photographer  with  darkroom  experi-. 
ence;  sports  and  general  assignments. 
Beautiful,  fast-growing  West  CouMt 
town.  Great  opportunity  for  young  man. 
Permanent  position.  No  drifters  or 
drunks.  Collier  County  Daily  News, 
P.O.  Box  1737,  Naples,  Fla.  33940. 

EiDITOR  for  a  leading  poultry  maga¬ 
zine  in  Region  4.  Several  years  edi¬ 
torial  experience  desirable.  Knowledge 
of  poultry  business  desirable  but  not 
essential.  Send  resume  to  Box  1433, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


PRIZE-WINNING  Philadelphia  subur¬ 
ban  daily  seeks  experience  reporter- 
rewrite;  37%-hour  week;  good  salary 
and  benefits.  Young  but  professional 
staff  with  high  standards.  Box  1466, 
Eklitor  A  Publisher, 


WIRE  EDITOR  wanted  by  high  quality 
evening  newspaper — 31.000  circulation — 
which  wilt  pay  top  salary,  numarmis 
generous  fringe  benefits,  offer  advance¬ 
ment  oiq;>ortunities.  congenial  staff,  high 
quality  leadership,  beat  working  con¬ 
ditions  in  newly-remodeled  plant; 
pleasant,  prosperous  city ;  broad  area 
of  interesting  community  activities. 
Write  Box  1462,  ^itor  A  Publisher, 
giving  details  of  training,  experience, 
references. 


NEWS  EDITOR,  experienced  reporter, 
for  long-established  p.m.’s  daily  in 
Rocky  Mountains  college  city  of  40,000. 
Box  1477,  Elditor  A  Publisher. 


NEWS-JOURNAL  COMPANY 

WILMINGTON.  DELAWARE 

Offers  immediate  job  opportunity  for 

recent  college  graduate  or  man  with 

siKirts  writing  and  desk  experience. 

NEED  NOW! 

SPORTS  REPORTER 

Attractive  starting  salaries.  3.6-hour 
week,  excellent  working  condition.  Top 
benefits.  OPPORTUNITY  TO  AD 
VANCE. 

Please  write  Personnel  Director,  stating 

age,  education  and  work  exi>erience.  i 
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PRODUCTION  EDITOR  to  handle 
proofreading,  editing  and  paste-up  for 

young  N.Y.C.-baaed  ad  magazine.  Will¬ 

ing  to  timin  conscientious  person.  Call 
Miss  Kurz.  PL  2-1786. 


DESK  MAN  for  new  job,  and  com¬ 
bination  reporter-photographer:  both 
needed  on  expanding  offset  daily  in 
heart  of  summer  and  winter  resort  of 
eastern  Pa.  Contact  Jim  Riley,  Pocoso 
Record,  Stroudsburg,  Pa.  18860.  Ph: 
(AC  717)  421-3000. 


YOUNG  REPORTER  A  COPYREADES 
wanted  by  South  Elorida  daily ;  south¬ 
ern-oriented,  with  some  experience  pre¬ 
ferred,  but  not  mandatory;  male  or 
female.  Box  1480,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


COPY  DESK 

Ehepansion  of  our  a.m.  and  p.m.  dailia* 
has  created  an  opening  on  each  staff. 
Good  experience  preferred,  but  we  will 
consider  potential. 

Location  and  climate  excellent.  Fins 
recreational  facilities  in  booming  in¬ 
dustrial  area.  Send  reaum4  in  confi¬ 
dence  to: 

Personnel  Director 
AUGUSTA  CHRONICLE-HEIR  A  LD 
Augusta,  Georgia  30903 


WANTED:  TWO  YOUNG  MEN-orc 
a  photographer  who  can  use  a  35rrr 
camera;  the  other  to  become  wire  ed: 
tor.  Offset.  Write — do  not  call— R*' 
View-Times.  113  E.  Center  St.,  Fo: 
toria,  Ohio  44830. 


SPORTS  WRITER  to  join  4-inan  stsfi- 
Elxperienced.  Major  sports  assignments 
Zone  5.  Box  1482  Elditor  A  Publisher 
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HEIJ*  WANTED 


Pit  DAILY  in  eastern  Pennsylvania  of¬ 
fers  attractive  future  to  energetic  ex¬ 
perienced  newsman  able  to  handle  all 
phassa  of  work.  We’re  looking  for  a 
future  city  editor.  Excellent  fringes, 
ins  community  with  good  schools. 
Write  full  particulars,  including  salary 
requirements  to  Box  1474,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


reporter — If  you  have  one  or  two 
pears’  experience  on  a  small  daily  and 
want  to  move  to  a  larger,  quality, 
metropolitan  Eastern  paper,  reply  to 
Box  1489,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


WANTEU>:  Two  top  general  assign¬ 
ment  reworters  for  the  News-Herald, 
the  #1  preference  daily  in  Lake 
CMinty,  Ohio’s  fastest-growing  area. 
Top  fringe  benefits;  salary  review  pe¬ 
riodically;  new,  modern  plant  being 
built  as  circulation  will  triple  with 
community’s  growth  in  a  few  years. 
CUI  or  send  resumds  to  City  Editor  Ed. 
Bell,  at  Willoughby,  Ohio  44094.  (Ac 
114)  942-2100,  Extension  12, 


REPORTER-TV-RADIO;  some  chance 
for  interview  air  work ;  ABC  station  ; 
live-wire  news  department.  Len  Colby, 
Sows  Director,  KCRG-TV,  Cedar  Rap¬ 
ids,  Iowa  62404. 


OPPORTUNITY  KNOCKS  I  Fast-grow¬ 
ing  daily  in  Monmouth  County,  N.J., 
■eeks.  right  man  for  third  slot  in  pro- 
zrsasive  sports  department.  Wide  range 
Df  experience  not  necesssuy,  but  youth, 
writing  ability,  desire  and  enthusiasm 
are.  Position  open  Oct.  1,  Box  1344, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


LOOKING  FOR  EASY  LIVING,  big 
money?  Don’t  read  any  further.  Look¬ 
ing  for  a  chance  in  the  world  of  fun 
and  games?  We  want  a  young  man  with 
drive,  imagination.  Must  type  40  WPM. 
Objective:  Sports  Writer.  ’Tremendous 
opportunity  for  right  man.  Contact:  Ed 
SoMen,  Ebcecutive  Sports  Editor,  The 
Trentonian,  Trenton.  N.J.  08602.  Area 
resident  preferred, 

ilEPORTER — We  need  a  general  as- 
lignment  reporter  who  has  two  or  three 
rears  experience  covering  the  com¬ 
munity  scene^  and  wants  to  put  it  to 
worlf  where  it  will  do  the  most  good 
...  in  a  thriving  community  in  the 
If.Y.C.  suburbs.  Must  know  news  and 
ism  to  write  it,  and  should  be  eager 
to  grow  with  a  growing  newspaper. 
Write  fully  giving  experience,  educa¬ 
tion.  salary  requirements  to  Box  1520, 
Editor  ft  Publisher, 

indie  DDR  WOMEN’S  PAGES  cover  every- 
)^f<w  thing  from  fashion  to  birth  control. 
Will-  with  bright  writing,  good  photography 
Call  tad  the  kind  of  depth  reporting  that 
•ins  readers  as  well  ns  prizes.  We  neeil 
I  young  woman  to  join  the  team,  with 
J-trnining  or  some  experience,  on  the 
morning,  evening  and  Sunday  paper  in 
jmnessee’s  60-year-nld  “Model  City”, 
uontact  Women’s  Editor,  Kingsport, 
?enn..  Times-News. 

SWINGMAN,  OR  REPORTER  with 
wne  experience,  wanted  for  West 
iwas  afternoon  paper.  Contact  Man- 
•fing  Editor,  The  Odessa  American, 
Odessa.  Texas  79760. 


FREE  PLACiaiENT  SERVICE 
Daily  Newspapers 

Send  us  your  resumd,  we  will  duplicate 
uid  refer  it  on  current  job  openings, 
rull  range  of  editorial,  advertising, 
cirruintion  and  back  shop  jobs  usually 
xvailable. 

Mew  Ihigland  Daily  Newspaper  Assn. 
340  Main  St.,  Rm.  627 
Worcester,  Mass.  01608 

IPORTS  WRITER  needed  in  tiger 
bwn  (Massillon,  Ohio),  the  high 
ybooi-football  capital  of  the  world. 
Jw  details  write  to:  The  Eilitor,  The 
•vening  Independent,  Massillon,  Ohio 
•4446. 

JTRE  EDITOR,  award-winning  offset 
Mew  England  daily,  metropolitan  area. 

return^  to  Box  1268,  Editor  ft 
Nblisher. 


Imaginative  Efditor 
Young  Reporter 

Editor  to  work  from  rim,  con¬ 
centrating  on  Sunday  ^ition 
and  special  pages;  advancement 
within  1-year  based  on  perform¬ 
ance,  educated  insight,  imagi¬ 
nation;  modern  layout  and 
initiative  emphasized.  | 

Rei^rter  should  have  some  ex-  i 
perience,  the  eye  and  education 
to  understand  where  and  when 
to  probe  for  deeper  meaning  of 
governmental  and  social  insti¬ 
tutions. 

Edited  by  former  Neiman  fel¬ 
low,  this  Zone  4  daily  is  build¬ 
ing  to  achieve  national  standard 
of  excellence.  Modern  plant, 
locally-owned,  near  large  cities. 

Send  resumd.  current  salary  to 
Box  1606,  Editor  ft  Publi^er. 

EDITOR — Must  be  familiar  with  all 
phases  of  industrial  journalism,  for 
editing  of  company  newsi>aper.  Excel¬ 
lent  fringe  bmefits  including  profit- 
sharing.  Please  send  complete  resume 
including  current  salary  to  Box  1614, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 

ALL-AROUND  REPORTER  and  fea¬ 
ture  writer  for  Eastern  Pa.  p.m.  daily 
and  Sunday ;  40-hour  week;  modern 
office.  Top  pay,  fringe  benefits;  friendly 
community — congenial  staff,  ^x  1608, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 

GOOD.  SOLID  NEWS  WRITER 
CHANCE  TO  STEP  UP  for  a  writer 
with  two  to  five  years  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience  (small-town  background  would 
be  fine)  who  would  like  to  fill  a  news 
writing  spot  with  a  large  diio  com¬ 
pany.  This  is  a  press  relations  job 
covering  a  wide  area  of  Ohio,  requiring 
ability  to  deal  with  newspaper  people 
at  their  own  level,  and  accurate  writing. 
Knowledge  of  photography,  advertising, 
radio  and  television  would  bo  helpful. 
Resident  of  Ohio  or  neighboring  state 
preferred.  Company  is  an  equal  oppor¬ 
tunity  employer.  Send  facts  about  your¬ 
self,  including  educational  background 
and  experience,  present  salary  and 
references,  to  Box  1255,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

EDITOR,  small-town  weeklies,  job 
shop;  in  charge  of  all  phases  of  opera¬ 
tion.  Ideal  for  retired  newspaperman 
or  aggressive,  young  beginner.  Write 
Box  1541,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

NEWS-WIRE  EDI’TOR,  better  than 
usual  fringe  benefits.  Write  G.  W. 
McCoy,  Wapakoneta  (Ohio)  Daily 
News. 

NEWSROOM  With  Chance  To  Growl 

Our  top  grade  metropolitan  MES  news¬ 
paper  has  openings  on  its  present  ex¬ 
cellent  news  staff  for  copyreaders  and 
reporters.  We  actively  serve  and  par¬ 
ticipate  in  one  of  the  nation’s  fastest- 
growing  metro  areas.  Prove  yourself 
and  there  will  be  plenty  of  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  advancement.  This  is  a  great 
place  to  live  and  raise  a  family  plus 
the  fact  that  wages  and  fringe  benefits 
are  excellent.  Write  giving  personal 
details  to  Personnel  Director.  Dispatch 
and  Pioneer  Press,  56  East  4th  St., 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota  65101. 

REPORTER  for  progressive  daily,  25- 
miles  north  of  ,St.  Louis.  Aggressive 
newspaper.  Excellent  fringe  benefits. 
Start  in  bureau  20-miles  of  Alton.  Sal¬ 
ary  commensurate  with  ability.  Write 
or  ’phone  E.  L.  Bailey.  Alton  Evening 
Telegraph.  Alton,  Illinois  62002.  Ph; 
(618)  466-6641. 

EDITOR — Only  a  solid,  unusually  qual¬ 
ified  young  man  will  be  consider^.  We 
want  a  dedicated  newsman  who  can 
direct  and  work  with  a  staff  of  twenty. 
Excellent  salary,  advancement  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Well-established  Chicago  subur¬ 
ban  newspaper  group.  Send  resum4  and 
I  references  to  M.  J.  Cruger.  Press  Pub- 
I  lications,  Elmhurst,  Illinois  60126. 


EXPERIENCED  WRITER-REPORTER 
ALSO  REWRITEMAN ;  COPYREADER 
The  Baltimore  News  American  has 
openings  for  an  experienced  writer- 
reporter,  a  toi>-notch  rewrite  man.  and 
a  copyreader.  Salary  commensurate 
with  ability  and  experience.  All  fringe 
loenefits  and  opportunity  for  advance¬ 
ment. 

Write:  Executive  Eilitor 
BALTIMORE  NEWS  AMERICAN 
Lombard  ft  South  Streets 
Baltimore.  Maryland  21203 

PART-TIME  REPORTER  for  club 
magazine  in  downtown  Chicago.  (>ood 
pay,  hours  flexible,  professional 
standards.  You  must  have  had  some 
experience.  Ideal  for  working  mother, 
or  graduate  student  with  right  qualifi¬ 
cations.  Box  15.30,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


EDITOR 


Kap'diy  -  expanding  suburban 
weekly  newspaper  group,  cur¬ 
rent  circulation  over  200,000, 
has  opening  for  strongly-moti¬ 
vated  “take  charge”  editor. 

Excellent  opportunity  for  a 
news  administrator  experienced 
in  all  phases  of  news  depart¬ 
ment,  management,  organiza¬ 
tion,  supervision  and  training. 
Starting  salary  open.  Area  5. 

Send  complete  details 
in  first  letter. 

BOX  1542 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

WRITER-EDITOR,  with  abilities  in 
publications,  for  state-supported  univer¬ 
sity  PR  office  in  Area  5.  Bachelors  de¬ 
gree  plus  some  experience  required. 
Box  1532,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

SPORTS-GENERAL  REPORTER  for 
Zone  8-4,000  daily;  good  sports  town 
with  growing  junior  college;  beginner 
okay.  Give  minimum  salary  ne^  in 
first  response.  Box  1504,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

THR  MIAMI  HERALD 

has  opening  for  professional  copy  editor 
who  challenges  copy  readily,  writes 
sharp  headlines  and  has  a  flair  for 
colorful  page  layouts.  Write  John  Mc- 
Mullan,  Executive  Editor,  The  Miami 
Herald,  Miami.  Florida  33101,  with  de¬ 
tails  of  background. 

OPPORTUNITY  to  earn  the  second 
spot  and  join  the  management  team  on 
a  progressive  17,000  Zone  5  daily.  Out¬ 
standing  opportunity  for  exceptional 
young  man.  Also  top  reporting  spot 
open  for  young  man  interested  in  de¬ 
veloping  editorial  management  abilities. 
Box  1622,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

WIRE  EDITOR  to  help  direct  staff  of 
five  on  midwest  daily  (p.m.)  of  8,000; 
some  sports,  features,  reporting,  page 
one  layout.  New  offset.  Good  place  to 
work  for  man  showing  ambition,  ideas. 
Day  off,  profit-sharing.  Box  1510.  Edi¬ 
tor  ft  Fhiblisher. 

COPY  EDITOR 

Fast-growing  group  of  strong,  lively 
suburlmn  dailies  in  metropolitan  New 
York  area  has  an  opening  for  a  strong, 
lively  copy  render.  Must  have  basic 
experience— a  flair  for  writing  crisp, 
meaningful  heads — and  the  drive  to  ad¬ 
vance  beyond  the  rim.  Good  nay  and 
relateil  benefits  In  an  area  that  is  un¬ 
excelled  in  recreational,  educational  and 
cultural  advantages  ...  a  good  place 
to  move  to— a  good  place  to  stay.  Send 
resum4  including  military  status  and 
salary  requirements  to  Box  1540,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

STATE  EDITOR  to  organize  aggressive 
coverage  of  four  counties  for  a  wide¬ 
awake  30,000  daily  in  the  mountainous 
Southeast,  where  progress  and  skull¬ 
duggery  compete  for  headlines.  Must 
have  reporting  and  editing  experience. 
Box  1628,  Eilitor  ft  Pubiiahe-. 


NEWS  DESK 

Midwtst  Metropolitan  P.M. 

Top-tkilled  copyreader  for  rim,  or 
Hood  copyreader  with  all-around 
production  knowledge.  A  real  op¬ 
portunity  to  advance. 

P/ee«e  cubmlf  recume  tot 

Box  1523 
Editor  &  Publisher 


Free  Lance 

WRITERS,  ARTISTS  for  assignments 
for  commercial  publications.  Editor, 
Box  530,  No.  Hollywood,  Calif.  91603. 

NATIONAL  TRADE  MAGAZINE 
wants  stringers  in  St.  Louis,  Cleveland, 
Detroit  and  Houston.  Must  be  able  to 
use  camera,  attend  monthly  chapter 
meetings  and  infrequent  conventions, 
do  telephone  interviewing  and  occa¬ 
sional  features.  Must  be  experienced 
newsman  (or  woman)  willing  to  take 
an  active  interest  in  the  industry.  Will 
require  five  to  10  hours  monthly,  de¬ 
pending  on  area  and  your  own  initia¬ 
tive.  Leisure  Publications,  3923  West 
Sixth  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90005. 


Migeellaneous 

PAST-GROWING  SOUTH  FLORIDA 
daily  (over  30,000)  wants  applications 
from  mature  newspaper  people  (all 
phases)  who  are  interested  in  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  living  where  it  is  summer  year 
'round  but  still  have  too  many  good 
years  left  to  spend  all  their  time  fishing 
and  golfing.  Full  and  part-time  em¬ 
ployment  will  be  considered.  Write, 
giving  full  information,  to  Box  1401, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Offset  Personnel 

EXPERIENCED  OFFSET  STTUPPER 
Call  Phil  Aldin  (616)  693-6006 
or  (212)  AX  7-1044 


Operators— Machinists 

(1-4-4  MIXER  OPERATOR,  for  union 
^op.  $168.40  week.  Bbccellent  working 
conditions  and  hospitalization  plan. 
Write  full  details  to  Box  1440,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 

IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  experi¬ 
ence  Linotype  operator  for  county-seat 
weekly  and  job.shop.  Must  know  legal, 
ad  and  job.  Top  pay,  benefits.  On  the 
shore  of  Lake  Superior.  Write  Box  158, 
Two  Harbors,  Minn.  65616. 

LINOTYPE  OPERATOR— Experience*!. 
Opportunity  for  right  man.  Excellent 
scale  and  fringes  in  desirable  area. 
Permanent  Situation.  Night  Work.  Box 
1518,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

LINOTYPE  OPERATOR,  double  in 
makeup.  Combination  daily.  Experi¬ 
enced  light  machine  maintenance  help¬ 
ful.  Special  job  for  q>ecial  disposition. 
Reasonable  work  load.  Contact  Holye 
Phillips.  Collier  (bounty  Daily  News. 
Box  1737,  Naples,  Fla.  33940. 

MACHINIST,  exi>erieneed  on  offset 
presses.  Take  charge  maintenance  of 
web  offset  presses,  or  will  train  man 
with  basic  press  machinist’s  experience. 
High  pay  with  future.  N.Y.  Metropoli¬ 
tan  area.  (AC  212)  629-2909. 

MACHINIST  for  hot-metal  daily.  Help¬ 
ful  if  you  have  floor  and  operator’s  ex¬ 
perience.  Five  machines,  all  ship-shai>c. 
Open  shop.  $3.60  hour.  EftP’s  Area  8. 
1  Box  1226,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
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HEIJ*  ANTED 

Op*‘ratOT»—Machini»tii 

MACHINIST,  COMPOSING  ROOM— 
Knowledfce  of  TTS  operation  familiar 
with  electrons.  Day  work.  .Steady  em- 
plosrment,  pleasant  working:  conditions, 
paid  hospitalization,  pension  plan,  paid 
vacation.  Write  Box  913,  c/o  The  Bucks 
County  Courier  Times,  8400  Route  13, 
Levittown,  Pa.  19058. 


NEEHIED  :  MACHINIST  -  OPERATOR 

for  ln.tertype>^uippod  newspaper.  Sal¬ 
ary  $143.70  for  85  hours  plus  overtime. 
Raise  effective  September.  8  weeks  va¬ 
cation.  retirement,  hospitalization,  and 
5  paid  holidays.  ALSO  NEEDED:  floor- 
man  and  straii^ht  matter  operator — 
$133.70  per  week.  Call  or  write:  Fore- 

man,  Texas  Student  Publications,  P,0. 
Box  D.  Austin,  Tex.  78712,  or  'phone 

days  (AC  512)  GR  1-5244;  niithts  GR 
1-5887. 


OPERATOR-FLOORMAN  11.600  eirc. 
daily.  37*/^  hours.  Excellent  workinK 
conditions.  Fine  community  for  family 
livincr*  Scale  $3.68  ;  many  benefits.  Con¬ 
tact  The  Advertiser-Tribune,  Tiffin. 
Ohio  44883. 


RETIRING  MACHINIST,  would  you 
like  to  take  it  easy  in  this  retirement 
area  and  work  20-30  hours-a-week  main¬ 
taining:  onr  Linos  and  Intertypes?  Ag:e 
no  problem  if  you  are  a  vrorkimr  pro. 
Write  The  Brownsville  fTexas)  Herald. 

'IT'S  OPERATORS  for  newspaper  re¬ 
cently  converted  to  offset;  2.">.000  circu¬ 
lation  in  community  of  50,000  located 
in  heart  of  outstanding  huntinir  and 
fishinK  area.  Scale  $4.09  per  hour,  35- 
hoiir  week.  Call  or  write:  Lloyd  G. 
Schermer  or  James  E.  Boraess  (406) 
542-0311,  The  Missoulian,  Missoula, 
Montana  59R01. 


HELP  WA>TED 

Prennmen—St^reotypers 

PRE2SSMAN.  5-day  offset  daily.  New 
Cottrell  V15-A  4-unit  press.  Printing 
five  weeklies.  Experience  in  camera 
ro(»n,  stripping  helpful.  Gk>od  scale, 
fringes.  City  of  8,000.  Send  full  re¬ 
sume,  references.  Need  immediately. 
Morning  Journal,  Devils  Lake,  N.  Dak. 
58301. 


LE^TERPRESSMAN 
Permanent  position  for  experienced 
man.  Good  scale,  frintre  benefits.  Small 
city  with  excellent  working  and  livinR 
conditions.  Write  details  to:  Publisher. 
The  Advertiser-Tribune.  Tiffin,  Ohio 
44883. 


PRES,SMAN,  COMBINATION  MAN, 

experienced  on  Duplex  Tubular,  Scale: 

8146.  Life  insurance,  hospitalization, 

sickness,  medical,  major  medical— full 
benefits.  Union.  Press  in  excellent 
shatie.  Seashore  community;  excellent 
schools.  Write  fully  to  Box  1272.  Editor 
&  Publisher.  Area  1. 


PRESSMAN-STERBOTYPER  for  morn¬ 
ing  combination  ojieration  in  Zone  2. 
Must  know  color.  Box  1310,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


TTS  OPERATORS  —  Unjustifierl  tape 
operation .  60-word8-ner-minute  compe¬ 
tency.  ITU  scale  $175.00.  Top  fring:e 
benefits.  Write:  W.  Stremming:.  Hawaii 
New:B>aper  Ag:encv.  Inc.,  60.5  Kapiolani 
Blvd..  Honolulu,  Hawaii  96801. 


TELETYPESETTERS 
Immediate  oi>eninirs  for  TTS  operators 
who  desire  permanent  situations. 
$168.00  for  37*^  hours.  Excellent  vaca¬ 
tion.  insurance  and  saving:s  prog:ram. 
Contact  Jack  B.  Hall,  RockfoH  News¬ 
papers,  Rockford,  III.  61105. 


Phntagraphy 

PHOTO-JOURNALIST:  Excellent  op¬ 
portunity  at  a  major  university  in  Ivy 
League  for  a  well-trained,  ambitinua 
photographer  with  newspaper  or  maira- 
zine  experience.  Work  to  he  nationally 
distributed.  Excellent  working  condi¬ 
tions  in  pleasant  community.  Cliart 
Area  2.  Box  1392.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 

Printers 

WANTED:  Ea^GRAVING  FOREMAN 
for  commercial-newspaper  shop.  Need 
thoroug:hly  competent  organizer  knowl¬ 
edgeable  in  all  processes.  Immediate 
opening.  Replies  confidential.  Box  1280, 
Heitor  &  Publisber. 


PHOTO-COMPOSITION  BOSS 
Large  suburban  weekly  operation  plans 
to  open  cold  shop.  Presently  everything 
is  jobbed  out.  Need  top  man  to  take 
control.  Top  pay.  Eastern  Missouri 
location.  Submit  resume  listing  past 
performances,  qualifications  and  date 
of  availability.  Box  1444,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


PHOTO-JOURNALIST  for  24,000  a.m. 
mountain  daily.  Time  for  imagination, 
writing.  Box  1492  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHER 

Number  Two  man  for  4-man  staff. 
40M  p.m.  and  Sunday.  Nikons  fur¬ 
nished,  addition  to  photo  lab  facilities 
planned,  color  work  near  future,  many 
full  page  pic  features.  Editors  l*lieve 
in  using  8-eolumn  pics  8-tolumns.  Col¬ 
lege  city — "fun  center  of  Ohio.”  Send 
inquiries  to  Terry  Wolf.  Chief  Photog¬ 
rapher,  News  Journal,  Mansfield,  Ohio 
44901. 


Pressmen—Stereotypers 

WEB  PRESSMAN.  ex|)ei  ienceti  on  web 
offset  newspaiier  t>resses.  Stendy  posi¬ 
tion — high  pay.  N.Y.  metroiMlitan  area. 
Ckill  collect  (212»  629-2731. 


EXPERIENCED  WEB  OFFSET  press¬ 
man:  knowledge  of  Urbanite  presses. 
T<^  $  —  exceptional  benefita.  Call  Phil 
Aldin  (616)  69.3-6005  or  (212)  AX  7- 
1044. 


PRESSMAN,  Web  Offset,  new  Color 
King,  Chicago  suburli ;  darkroom  knowl¬ 
edge  helpful.  National  Tabloid  Printers, 
3550  N.  Lombard  St.,  E'ranklin  Park, 
III.,  60131. 


PRES.SR00M  FOREMAN— Experienced 

pressman  to  be  working  foreman:  non¬ 
union  letterpress  shop  in  small  town. 
Several  presses,  including  large  cylin¬ 
ders  ;  quality  color  w^ork  essential.  Air- 
oonditioneii  plant.  Sun  Pub.  Co.,  Lau¬ 
rens,  Iowa  50554. 

PRESSROOM  FOREMAN.  24-page 
Tubular  with  excellent  stereo  and  drive. 
Fullest  benefits.  Union  shop.  $200.  New 
England  shoreside  town.  Excellent  op¬ 
portunity  to  grow  for  a  man  capable 
of  leadership  and  interested  in  quality 
work.  State  full  exi>erience.  Box  1218. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Printers 

ALL  ROUND  PRINTER  wanted  for 
.Southern  Illinoisan,  in  Carbondale,  Il¬ 
linois.  Permanent  position.  Prefer  l>er- 
son  with  TTS  experience.  One-year-old 
plant  in  university  city  of  20,000  ;  ide.al 
area  for  camping,  fishing,  hunting. 
Scale  now  $3.52  per  hour.  For  more 
information  call  Personnel  Director  col¬ 
lect  (AC  217)  422-8.531. 

COMBINATION  floor  man.  TTS  moni¬ 
tor  for  small  daily.  Good  pay,  better- 
than-Hverage ;  fringe  lienefits.  G.  W. 
McCoy.  Wapakoneta  Daily  (Ohio)  News. 

EXPERIFNCED  FLOORMAN  for  ,5- 
day  afternoon  daily  in  the  best  small 
city  in  the  Rockies.  Good  pay,  all  the 
fringes.  Progressive,  growing  commu¬ 
nity  of  10,000.  Community  college. 
Brightest  future.  Oi«rating  ability  wel¬ 
come  but  not  essential.  Congenial  shop. 
Great  place  to  live,  raiae  family,  work 
and  play.  fish.  hunt.  Puhlisher,  Riverton 
Ranger,  Riverton,  Wyo.,  82501. 

TOP  MONEY  FOR  TOP  MAN  in  com¬ 
posing  room  who  is  familiar  with  hot 
and  cold-ty|)e  processes;  7-<lay  evening 
and  Sunday  operation  in  Midwest.  Good 
salary  with  l)est  of  fringe  Ijenefits. 
including  sul>stnntial  pension.  Submit 
resume  listing  past  performances, 
qualifications  and  date  of  availability. 
Box  1103,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

RARE  OPPORTUNITY  FOR 
COMPOSING  ROOM  IXIREMAN 
Unexpected  managerial  illness  creates 
career  opiiortunity  for  experience*!  com¬ 
posing  working  ioreman.  Area  4  non¬ 
union  offset  newspaper,  commercial 
plant  with  8  comixising  persons — all 
capable,  but  neeil  direction  in  expand¬ 
ing  ojieratinn.  Outstanding  equipment, 
working  conditions:  pay  good  with 
fringe  benefits  -f-  profit-sharing.  Take 
charge  and  prositer!  Send  background, 
exiierience  to  Box  1524,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

P  K I NTER-COM  POSITOR.  Ex  iterienced 
for  113-year-old  progressive  weekly  in 
Southeastern  Indiana,  22-miles  from 
downtown  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Offset  and 
letteniress.  New  building  and  equip¬ 
ment.  The  Register,  126  W.  High  St. 
Lawienceburg.  Ind.  47025. 


COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN-Re- 
tirement  creates  opening  Nov.  1.  20.000 

evening  daily,  letterpress.  Chart  Area  5. 
Good  salary,  excellent  workinsr  condi* 
lions,  all  frini^e  benefits,  best  hospital- 
medical  plan,  life  insurance,  retirement 
plan.  Non-union.  Send  full  resume  to 
Box  1266,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


|lillllllllllllllllllllllllllllll■^ 

Major  Chicago-suburban  com- 
pany  needs  man  24  to  30  with 
wide  newspaper  experience  for 
public  relations  staff. 

Wide  variety  of  responsibilities 
=  including  editing  of  company 
=  publication,  other  editorial 
functions  and  press  contact; 
some  travel.  Must  be  ready  to 
charge  with  young,  aggressive 
4-man  staff  in  interesting,  com- 
==  petitive  business.  J-degree 
preferred,  but  ability  to  write 
quality  material  most  import- 
=  ant.  Opportunity  to  grow  with 
progressive  company,  ^  I  in 
its  field. 

Send  complete  resume,  !n- 
eluding  salary  requirements,  to 
'^E  Box  1511,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  \I  ANTED 

Production 

PRODUCTION  MAN,  offset  exparienca, 
capable  of  taking  on  greater  raaponsi- 
bility:  toi>-rated  business  daily  news¬ 
paper.  Must  have  practical  knowledge 
of  all  production  phases.  Bound  Brook 
vicinity.  New  Jersey.  Salary  open.  All 
benefits.  Box  1488  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

Promotion 

Promotion 

DIRECTOR 

Because  of  retirement,  we  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  for  a  man  with  broad  knowl- 

and  experience  in  directing  tbs 
promotion  activities  of  a  large  7-day 

newspaper  in  East.  Must  have  knowl- 

edge  in  advertising,  circulation,  and 
editorial  promotion  possibilities.  Writs 
S^ivins  background,  education,  refer¬ 
ences.  salary  reauirements.  Box  1585, 
i  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


COLLEGE  of  11,000  has  opening  on 
PR  staff  for  sports  publicity  man.  De- 
i?ree  preferred:  salary  to  match  experi¬ 
ence.  Write:  Director  of  Public  Rela¬ 
tions.  Central  Missouri  State  College. 
Warrenshurg.  Mo.  64093. 


EDITOR/WRITER 

to  assume  re^ionsibility  for  monthly 
tabloid  (internal),  desiirned  to  com¬ 
municate,  not  entertain;  will  also  as¬ 
sist  in  broad  range  of  other  PR 
activities. 

Applicant  should  have  1-3  years’  ex- 
I)erience  including  exposure  to  writing, 
make-up,  research  and  graphic  arts;  be 
a  self-starter;  accept  responsibility  and 
be  able  to  work  under  pressure. 
Position  is  with  Pennsylvania  utility 
recognized  as  a  leader  in  region  and 
industry.  It  offers  excellent  benefits 
and  opportunity  for  further  growth. 
Relocation  expenses  paid. 

Send  resumd,  salary  requirements  and 
availability  and  draft  status  data  to 
Box  1534,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


EIDITOR-MANAGEHIS  for  branch  pub¬ 
lic  relations  offices  established  in  major 
university  communities.  Chart  Areas 
2.  6,  8  and  12.  College  fraternity  alum¬ 
nus  preferred.  Box  1412,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  WRITER 

Large  national  corporation  in  basic  industry 
needs  a  writer,  able  to  prepare  releases  for 
newspapers  and  trade  magazines  on  a  broad 
range  of  corporate  activities.  Applicant  should 
be  fast,  accurate,  a  self-starter  with  a  college 
degree  and  perhaps  five  years  of  solid  news¬ 
paper  reporting  experience;  also  should  possess 
mature  judgment  and  a  desire  to  grow  with  the 
job.  Should  be  equally  at  ease  with  the  press, 
company  sales  and  technical  personnel,  and  cus¬ 
tomers.  Excellent  salary  and  benefits.  Send  com¬ 
plete  information  in  confidence. 

BOX  1515.  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employar  in  tha  Plans  for  Proqrass  Program 
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Personnel  Available 

IN  All  NIWtPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  AND  ALLIED  CRAFTS 


Academic 

experienced  newspaper  and 

public  relations  man  —  BS  and  MS  — 
leeks  J-school  teaching  position  to  be- 
pin  Jan.  1969.  Now  completing  military 
Mrrice.  Formerly  graduate  teaching  aa* 
liitant.  Will  adviae  atudent  publica¬ 
tions.  Box  1409,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Administrative 


NEWSPAPER  MANAGEMENT 
Publisher  or  general  manager.  Seeks 
position  with  meditun  or  large  daily 

sewspaper.  Wide  experience  in  letter- 
prtss  and  offset.  Proven  profit-maker. 
Will  accept  lower  poeition  with  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  advancement.  Salary  nesto- 
tilible.  Best  of  references.  Box  1447* 
^itor  &  Publisher. 


ICANAGER  -  INVESTOR  I  CompeUnt 
l>roven  newspaper  manager.  cai>abie  of 
isndlinK  any  or  all  departments.  Par- 
tieularly  well  ground^  in  adminis- 
.ration,  advertising,  circulation,  labor 
tnd  production.  Record  of  success  in 
mhancing  property  values,  net  reve- 
lues.  Will  invest  substantially  to  show 
(00(1  faith  and  interest.  Box  146.5,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


Editorial 

NEWS  AND  FEATURE  WRITER,  fe¬ 
male,  82;  J-degree;  metrooolitan  news¬ 
paper  experience  includes  reporting, 
layout,  editing;  prefers  East  Coast  or 
Southeast.  Excellent  referencee.  Now 
employed.  Box  1291,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SOMEWHERE  there’s  a  moderate-to- 
conservative  newspaper  that  needs  me 
at  the  head  of  its  news  staff.  For  the 
past  six  years  I*ve  held  a  key  slot  on  one 
of  the  nation's  best  metro  dailies.  I'm 
ready  now  to  move  to  the  top.  Well 
under  40,  but  ready  for  only  one  more 
move.  Box  1421,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 


TENNIS  ANYONE? 

Sports  writer,  tops  in  tennis,  soccer, 
hockey,  and  others.  Young^.  sintrle,  out 
of  service.  Knows  how  to  really  write 
the  above  sports.  Box  1431,  Kditor  & 
Publisher. 

LONEJLfY  NEWSHEN  seeks  bright, 
well-heeled.  Zone  9,  p.m.  daily  or 
weekly,  with  yen  for  skillful  reporter- 
photographer-^itor.  Box  1441,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Editorial 

VETERAN  NEWSMAN,  about  to  be 
retired — 45  years’  exiierience  in  all  me¬ 
dia — wants  full  or  part-time  employ¬ 
ment  on  New  England  daily  or  weekly, 
ad  agency  or  public  relations.  Box  1629, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  29,  experienced  and  en- 
thusiastic,  seeks  metro  or  suburban 
location  preferably  in  Zones  1,  2.  S  : 
others  considered.  Six  years'  diversifietl 
experience  on  respected  daily.  Goo<l 
educational  backjnround  and  writing 
ability  :  not  afraid  of  hard  work.  Now 
employe<i.  needs  about  $190.  Box  1526, 

Editor  &  Publisher. 


.\MBITIOUS  ACCOUNTANT,  business 
nanaRf'r.  assistant  to  publisher  of  small 
jaily,  desires  chanye  and  challenge. 
Cost-conscious.  Resum4  on  request.  Box 
1517,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


ArtUt$—Cartooni$ls 

POLITICAL  CARTOCVNIST-Caricatur- 
irt,  26,  experienced.  Intellectual,  com¬ 
pelling  ideas.  Liberal  or  middle-of-road 
papers  only.  Ken  Weiss.  2509  Jennings 
Court,  Silver  Spring.  Md..  20902. 


Circulation 

17  YEARS’  EXPERIENCE  in  all 
phases  of  circulation  and  promotion. 
Exc-!lent  references  on  request.  Will 
relocate.  Box  1537,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNG,  hard-working,  self-motivated 
industrial  salesman  seeks  itosition  in 
circulation  field.  Will  relocate  any- 
(There.  Box  1539,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR,  with  strong  back¬ 
ground  in  imlitics.  Proficient  in  all 
aspects  of  writing,  editing,  layout,  staff 
supervision :  16  years*  experience  on 

papers  10,000  to  100.000  :  two  years  in 
current  position.  Box  1483  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


REPORTER,  49.  has  no  future  with 

metro  newspai>er:  seeks  new  challensre. 
Experienced  in  all  editorial  operations. 
Box  15.31,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


Free  Lance 

SPORTS  WHITER  with  wide  back¬ 
ground  in  international  coverage  seeks 
Olympics  assignments.  Oct.  7-27.  Bo.x 
1437,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  33.  B.  A.,  7  years’  ex¬ 
perience,  seeks  job  on  daily  in  Zone 
2.  Box  1602,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


IF,  ONLY  .  ,  . 

Young,  dynamic  34,  infallible  news 
judgment,  master  of  exciting  news  dis- 
nlay-packaging;  proven  administrator 
eager  to  move  up.  Only  thing  missing; 
self-confidence.  Need  top  ivews  execu¬ 
tive  spot  to  find  it.  Box  1486,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


YOUNG,  EnCPEHlIENCH®  WRITER 
seeks  challenging  editorial  or  PR  work. 
Degree:  editor  on  weekly;  wire  editor 
on  daily;  now  writing  for  industry. 
Prefer  Chicago  area  or  Northeast  U.  S. 
Available  February  1.  Box  1473  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


COMMUNICATOR — SOUTH  FLORIDA 
Wants  assignments  in  al!  m«Iia. 
Si>eciali7.e<l  in  Real  Estate.  Land  De¬ 
velopment,  Mortgaging.  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  Property  Management, 
Plaati<»,  Boating,  Navigation.  Ex- 
newspaperman,  college.  P.O.  Box  161, 
Miami.  Florida  33146. 


Pressmen— -Stereotypers 

TRESS-STEREO  FOREMAN  seeks 
position  of  responsibility.  12  years’  ex¬ 
perience  on  Goss  Unitube,  Duplex  Tubu¬ 
lar  Presses.  Zone  6  prefect.  Write 
Box  1436,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

WEB  OFFSET  PRESSMAN,  eotperi- 

enced  on  Goss  Suburban  platee,  strip¬ 
ping  and  some  camera.  Prefer  small 
daily  or  weekly  in  Area  5.  Box  1079. 
Ekiitor  A  Publisher. 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSMAN  want*  to 
make  change  to  smaller  city.  Absolute¬ 
ly  dependable.  Confidential  replies.  Box 
965,  Editor  t  Publisher. 


Printers 

30  YEARS’  EXPERIEa(ICE.  SO  as 
working  foreman.  letterpress,  small 
daily.  Know  all  departments  in  shop 
ineludinff  maintenance.  Area  4.  Box 
M3,  Eklitor  A  Publisher. 


AD  COMPOSITOR  seeks  job  on  daily. 
Non-union,  hot-type.  Zone  2  or  Ohio. 
Available  now  I  Aniwer  all  repliee.  Box 
1159,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  —  comiic- 
twit ;  aggressive;  dedicated;  good  pro¬ 
moter;  hard  worker  who  can  get  re¬ 
mits;  know  ABC :  offer  sound  circula¬ 
tion  accounting.  Box  1623,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


J 


PEOPLE  ARE  MY  BEAT— the  inter¬ 
view,  profile,  offbeat.  Imaginative  re¬ 
porting.  bright  writing  that  builds 
readership.  General  assignment  or  desk 
spot  with  writing  assignments.  Must 
be  permanent  on  lively,  interesting  pa¬ 
per.  Box  1621.  Bklitor  &  Publisher. 


CM — 12  years’  ex|)erience:  age  39,  mar¬ 
ried.  Strong  on  promotion  and  Little 
Merchant  plan.  Eixcellent  references. 
Box  1613,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


Classified  Advertising 

SHIRT-SLEEVE  CM,  10  years'  man- 
igement  experience  all  phases.  Box 
1443,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 

jlSPLAY  AD  MANAGER  desires  to 
relocate  in  Zone  6,  10M-20M  daily, 
family  man,  36,  twelve  years’  exper¬ 
ience.  Excellent  references.  Box  1476 
Editor  £  Publisher. 

EXPERIEINCED  as  display,  salesman 
•n  metropolitan  daily,  and  as  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  on  large  weekly;  10  years' 
otperience  in  newspapers  (counting 
iackshop  and  summers).  B.A..  26 

tingle:  relocate.  Excellent  references, 
lox  1469  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


CURE-ALL 

Proven  pro,  34.  now  heading  32-man. 
"-bureau  newsroom.  Infallible  news 
judgment,  master  of  lively  news  pack¬ 
aging-display.  adept  administrator. 
Need  only  self-assurance.  Top  news 
executive  spot  would  take  care  of  that. 
Box  1619,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


PRIZE- WINNING  DAILY  EDITOR. 
42.  Fifteen  years’  experience  in  all 
phases  of  newspaper  business;  last  S 
in  top  level  government  position. 
Knowledge  and  experience  wide  in 
scoite,  but  emphasis  on  political  and 
governmental  affairs.  Seeks  administra¬ 
tive  and/or  editorinl  position.  Would 
invest  in  business  if  proper  opportunity 
available.  Box  1638,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


I  HELP  II!  I’M  STAGNATING 
j  J-grad,  family  man,  39,  craves  chal¬ 
lenge,  responsibility  on  West  Coast 
p.m.  (size  unimportant)  or  foreign 
bureau.  Total  newsroom  experience  of¬ 
fered.  Box  1506,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


(  EDITOR :  Experienced  reporter,  pho- 
'  tographer,  copy  editor,  lively  page 
I  make-up.  Mature.  Neat  appearance. 
Ted.  Box  87,  Seeley,  Calif.,  92273. 


4RIZONA,  I  WANT  YOU!  Mcslerate 
Mlary  available  for  classified  and  dis- 
;li>y  ad  man  ?  Been  at  it  for  a  long 
line.  Ask  me  to  interview  at  my  ex¬ 
pense.  Write  Box  1627,  Editor  &  Pub- 
iii^r. 


29-YEAR-OLD  JOURNALIST  seeks 
religious  editor's,  iMsition.  Experienced 
bi-weekly  editor,  diocesan  editor,  radio, 
publicist-photographer  for  largest  Ne¬ 
vada  casino.  Journalism  degree,  philoso¬ 
phy  degree,  graduate  work  in  theology. 
Eimployment  sought  In  city  where  so¬ 
cial,  religious  activity  is  intense.  Box 
1636,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


BELGIAN  JOURNALIST,  assistant 
news  editor  for  TV  station— former 
stringer  for  The  New  York_  Times — is 
looking  for  a  new  similar  job  for  an 
American  newspaper  or  m.agazine. 
Write  to:  R.  Onckelinx,  77,  rue  Victor 
Allard.  Brussels-lS,  Belgium. 


Operators^— Machinists 

PERFORATED  TAPE  BY  MAIL 

If  your  volume  !■  more  than  you  can 
presently  handle  and  not  sufficient  for 
a  full-time  operator,  I  can  fill  your 
need.  Can  produce  tape  for  IBM  1130 
using  straight  matter  codes  to  run  on 
hot  metal  machines  or  cold-type  codes 
for  straight  matter  or  display:  also 
justified  tape.  Box  1381,  Editor  A 
Publisher.  _ 

TTS  OPERATOR  desires  day  situation: 
19  years’  in  newspaper/trade  plant  field. 
Married,  male,  39.  Zone  open.  Union. 
Available  immediately.  Box  1368,  Eiditor 
A  Publisher. 

HEAD  MACHINIST,  experienced  in 
Linofilm,  Elektrons,  TTS,  etc.  Presenf- 
ly  employed  as  Head  Machinist.  Desire 
change.  ITU.  Box  1216.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

TTS  OPERATOR,  straight  or  tabular: 
fast/accurate;  18  years  in  newspaper- 
trade  plant  field.  Hale,  37,  married. 
Prefer  day  situation.  Union.  Zone 
open.  Box  616,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHER — 9  years’  experience 
including  news  and  public  relations; 
B.A.  and  thesis  remaining  for  M.A.; 
married.  Seeks  newspaper,  magazine 
or  college  public  relations  position, 
preferably  Zones  1  or  2.  Box  1364,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 

PHOTOGRAPHER,  20  years'  experi¬ 
ence,  88.  Creative  ability.  Excellent 
references.  For  resume:  Milton  Nuttall,  | 
4506  Hessian  Road  South.  Virginia 
Beech,  Va.  23462,  or  ’phone  703-497- 
7256. 


Pressmen— —Stereotypers 

PRESSMAN,  experienced  on  Goee 
Headliner,  desires  job  in  combination 
shop.  Completely  competent  in  all 
phases  of  press  and  stereotype  work. 
Charles  Grolea'i,  Box  85,  Mulberry,  i 
Indiana  46068. 


ALL  PHASES  COMPOSING— LatMt 
teohnolosy.  Presently  foreman.^  Seeks 
protrressive  newspaper.  All  replies  an¬ 
swered.  Box  1616,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Public  Relations 

EDITOR-WRITER,  early  30*8.  nine 
years*  as  shirt-sleeve  supervisor  on  in¬ 
ternal-external  publications  and  in  PR# 
ready  for  siRnificant  challenge.  Back- 
irround  includes  dailies,  trade  press,  lo¬ 
cal  government,  corporate  and  mar¬ 
keting  communications.  Presently  as¬ 
sociated  with  top  agency.  Marri^l.  de¬ 
gree.  Box  1546,  Eklitor  A  Publisher, 


EDITOR  seek*  responsible,  challenging 
pr  publication  post:  experience  in  all 
phases.  Box  1.507,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

"SITUATIONS  WANTIO" 
t  fay  able  wifk  order) 


4-weeks  . . . . 

. . . .  $1.00  per  IlM,  per  issM 

3-wMks  . . . . 

. . . .  $1.10  per  Ihw,  per  issw 

2-wHks  _ 

. . . .  $1.20  por  lint,  per  issM 

1-WMk  . . . 

_ $1J0  par  lint. 

Count  Ito  aniMO  words  por  lino 
3  linos  Minknwn 
(No  okbrofiations) 

Add  50c  lor  box  sorrico 
Air-mail  sorvict  on  box  mnnbtn  also 
availabit  at  $1.00  oxtra. 


Do  not  send  hTtolaeoabto  clipninis. 
itc.  In  rtsponso  to  ‘halo  (santod’ 
advortisomtnts  until  diroet  rooucst  h 
made  for  them.  E4P  cannot  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  thoir  rotum. 


DISPLAY— CLASSIFIED 
The  use  of  berdors,  boldfaca  typo.  cuU 
or  other  dacoratians.  channs  your  classl- 
Ped  ad  to  display.  Tht  rote  for  diiplw- 
clasiifM  is  $3.15  por  apato  lino — $44.U 
per  .-olumn  inch  minimum  space. 

"all  other  CLASSIFICATIONS” 

4-wtcks  . $1.50  per  lino,  par  issue 

3-wMks .  IL60  Hr  lino,  por  issM 

2-wteks .  $1.70  Hr  lino,  nr  I$$h 

l-wtob . $1.I$  Hr  lint. 

WEEKLY  CLOSING  TlbdE 
Tuesday.  4:30  PM 

Box  numben,  which  art  mailed  uch  day 
as  they  art  recahitd,  art  mIM  Ih  1-yaH. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

BSO  Third  Ave.,  N.  Y..  N.  Y.  10022 
lAC  212)  Ptoxo  2-7eS0 
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POST-CONVENTION  NOTES 

Bill  Beale  reflects: 
nothing  ever  like  it 


“Any  newsman  or  photogra¬ 
pher  who  covered  the  1968  Demo¬ 
cratic  Convention  helped  make 
newspaper  history — a  history 
that  hopefully  will  remain 
unique,”  said  William  L.  Beale 
Jr.,  Associated  Press  Washing¬ 
ton  Bureau  chief  who  was  in 
charge  of  AP  news  coverage  in 
Chicago. 

“There  never  was  and  prob¬ 
ably  never  will  be  a  political 
convention  to  match  it  for  con¬ 
fusion,  disruption,  restriction 
and  frustration,”  added  Beale, 
who  was  witnessing  his  18th 
political  convention.  Beale,  who 
l>egan  with  the  1936  conventions 
that  nominated  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  and  Gov.  Alf  M.  Lan- 
don  of  Kansas,  will  retire  before 
the  1972  conventions  roll  around. 

All  the  normal  hazards  of  con¬ 
vention  coverage  attended  the 
Chicago  gathering  in  super-sized 
doses,  Beale  said.  These  in¬ 
cluded  the  lack  of  information 
from  those  in  charge  of  the 
convention,  snafus  on  press  ar¬ 
rangements,  a  bumper  crop  of 
rumors  that  had  to  be  checked 
out  each  day,  political  feints  by 
party  leaders  and  confusing 
statements  by  delegates  and 
candidates. 

“These  are  problems  an  ex¬ 
perienced  staff  learns  to  sur¬ 
mount  or  side-step,”  Beale  said. 

“But  when  you  add  a  com¬ 
munications  strike  w’hich  cur¬ 
tails  and  sometimes  almost  elim¬ 
inates  contact  between  deskmen 
and  reporters,  taxi  and  bus 
.strikes  which  hamper  movement 
of  almost  everybody,  and  a  back¬ 
ground  threat  of  riots  by  dis¬ 
sident  elements  which  brings  on 
armed-camp  security  —  you’ve 
got  yourself  a  most  unconven¬ 
tional  convention.” 

Despite  the  many  roadblocks 
for  news  and  photo  coverage 
both  Beale  and  AP  executive 
newsphoto  editor  F.  A.  Resch 
had  high  praise  for  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  their  staffs. 

Resch,  too,  was  covering  his 
final  political  gathering.  He  has 
seen  them  all  over  the  past  36 
years,  but  will  retire  before 
1972. 

“Our  people  walked — even  ran 
— over  distances  they  normally 
would  travel  by  taxi  to  cover 
their  assignments,”  Resch  said. 
“Due  to  restrictions,  we  were 
able  to  get  less  than  half  the 
normal  number  of  photographers 
on  the  floor  of  the  convention  to 
cover  the  always  numerous  spe¬ 
cial  requests  from  member 
papers,  yet  assignments  were 


carried  out.” 

A  P’s  photo  staff  provided  spe¬ 
cial  coverage  for  scores  of  AP 
papers. 

Convention  color  transmissions 
ran  to  11. 

* 

Wedged  in  a  mass  of  human¬ 
ity  and  still  30  feet  from  his 
goal,  reporter  David  Anderson 
decided  the  only  thing  to  do  was 
to  crawl. 

Anderson,  UPI’s  Austin, 
Texas  manager,  ducked  between 
the  aisles  and  crawled  beneath 
delegates  standing  on  their 
chairs  during  one  particular 
heated  outburst  during  the 
Democratic  convention  in  Chi¬ 
cago’s  amphitheatre.  He  emerged 
in  another  mob  of  reporters 
interviewing  a  New  York  dele¬ 
gate  being  ejected  for  refusing 
to  show  guards  his  credentials. 

“It  was  that  or  nothing,”  An¬ 
derson  said  later. 

Crushed,  pushed,  sometimes 
manhandled  and  often  stopped 
in  their  tracks  by  vigorous 
security  men  and  ushers,  the 
men — and  a  few  women — who 
worked  on  the  floor  of  the  am¬ 
phitheatre  came  away  a  bit 
bruised  but  often  with  some  of 
the  convention’s  best  stories. 

i»  *  * 

“Working  the  convention  floor 
is  sort  of  like  playing  a  slow 
motion  football  game,”  UPI’s 
Robert  Gordon  of  Columbus, 
S.  C.  said.  “You  need  some  fancy 
footwork  to  avoid  blockers,  but 
there  is  little  hope  of  escaping 
elbows  in  the  ribs,  heels  on  your 
instep  or  l)eing  crushed  in  a 
pileup.” 

«  *  • 

One  of  the  several  controver¬ 
sies  involving  the  reporters  and 
photographers  covering  the  con¬ 
vention  was  the  arrangements 
committee’s  decision  that  the 
1,151  reporters  from  daily  news¬ 
papers  who  were  assigpied  seats 
would  have  to  share  55  floor 
])asses.  These  were  necessary  to 
reach  the  floor  to  determine  what 
delegation  leaders  were  planning 
or  to  get  information  on  the 
dozens  of  flareups  over  the  plat¬ 
form,  nominations,  seating,  and 
threats  of  walkouts  by  anti- 
Vietnam  delegates.  The  floor 
passes  for  the  dailies  were  as¬ 
signed  for  15  minute  durations. 

The  restrictions  were  part  of 
the  Democrats’  attempt  to  cut 
down  on  some  of  the  heavy  traffic 
on  the  convention  floor,  always 
a  problem  and  more  so  in  recent 
years  with  the  mobile  television 
cameras  moving  about. 


Good  intentions  aside,  the 
crush  was  as  great  as  ever. 
Added  to  the  reporters  for 
new’spapers  and  news  agencies, 
were  the  broadcast  reporters, 
pages,  the  security  guards, 
ushers,  party  officials.  And  the 
amphitheatre  aisles  w’ere  much 
narrower  than  those  at  the 
Miami  Beach  convention  hall, 
another  ploy  by  the  Democrats 
to  discourage  demonstrations  by 
the  delegates. 


J-education 

(Continued  from  page  14) 

Early  arrivals  attended  a  Sun¬ 
day  night  panel  discussion  on  the 
“Mass  Media  in  1968”  during 
which  Nathan  Blumberg  of  the 
University  of  Montana  criticized 
the  mass  media  for  being  “gruilty 
of  a  massive  failure  to  describe 
and  interpret  what  has  been 
happening  in  the  United  States 
and  the  w’orld.” 

Blumberg  disapproved  of 
press  reporting  of  urban  prob¬ 
lems,  declaring: 

“If — or  I  should  say  when — 
the  United  States  becomes  an 
apartheid  society  the  blame  will 
rest  in  large  part  on  the  blind, 
selfish  and  unconscionable  white 
power  establishment  and  its 
almost  unfailing  and  subservient 
ally,  the  mass  media.” 

He  said  the  press  should  probe 
for  the  imperfections  of  Amer¬ 
ican  society.  In  his  view  Amer¬ 
icans  are  divided  on  two  sides — 
those  w'ho  want  no  change  in 
the  status  quo  and  those  who 
find  the  status  quo  intolerable. 

Branching  from  his  criticism 
of  racial  news  handling,  Blum¬ 
berg  submitted  that  the  orthodox 
press  has  gone  “hand-in-hand 
with  the  industrial-military  com¬ 
plex  to  perpetuate  indefensible 
abuses  ...  in  colleges  and 
universities.” 

Disagreeing  with  Blumberg’s 
concern  about  American  society, 
Robert  E.  Kenyon  Jr.,  executive 
vicepresident  of  the  Magazine 
Publishers  Association,  said 
newspapers  and  tv  have  blown 
out  of  proportion  the  generation 
gap,  campus  disorders  and  dis¬ 
cussions  of  campus  morality.  He 
noted  that  journalism  is  a  busi¬ 
ness  and  must  be  responsive  to 
the  desires  of  its  market,  the 
public. 

Reader  understanding  urged 

Kenneth  MacDonald,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Des  Moines 
(la.)  Register  and  Tribune, 
said  a  primary  service  of  a 
newspaper  is  to  help  its  readers 
understand  the  forces  of  society 
and  to  help  control  these  forces. 

Much  local  news  of  impor¬ 
tance  to  communities  is  not 
being  reported,  he  said,  which 


leaves  many  readers  ignorantij 
of  their  own  social,  political  andjl 
economic  environment.  ' 

Prof.  J.  Edward  Gerald  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota  sug.^ 
gested  that  large  foundational 
provide  financial  relief  for  jour'll 
nalism  education,  which  he  sai(|| 
now  produces  graduates  bettetj 
qualified  for  the  clerical  jobs  of : 
writing  and  editing  than  for  the  j 
innovative  tasks  of  leadership. 

He  noted  that  the  American 
people  know  almost  nothing  • 
about  the  Vietnamese,  south  or ' 
north,  and  have  a  limited  and 
distorted  view  of  history  from  | 
which  to  judge  the  country’s  role 
in  Asia. 

Lee  Barrow  of  Foote,  Cone  dt 
Belding  ad  agency.  New  York,  j 
suggested  at  a  general  session  of  I 
AEJ  that  the  association  take  i 
an  active  role  in  recruiting 
minority  students,  including 
black  Americans,  in  commercim 
college  courses  and  work  out  an 
exchange  program  with  Negro 
schools. 

He  also  suggested  on  the  same  I 
line  that  a  social  scientist  pre* 
pare  a  course  on  current  issue! 
and  a  summer  program  be  insti*  I 
tuted  by  AEJ  for  youngsterdj 
starting  at  the  junior  high  schom  I 
level.  He  also  asked  that  place- [ 
ment  services  conducted  by  cok 
leges  be  denied  industrial  and] 
commercial  groups  who  are  | 
biased  and  prejudiced. 


When  you  want  your 
company’s  message  to 
reach  the  right  people,  put 
it  in  The  Washington  Star. 


ITT 

does. 


Corporate  advertising  belongs 
in  The  Star-the  newspaper 
read  by  influential  Washington. 
Did  you  know  that  The  Star 
reaches  thousands  more  of  the 
highest-income  people  than  any 
other  Washington  paper?*  To 
talk  about  projecting  your  im¬ 
age  in  Washington,  call  the 
Million  Market  Newspapers  of¬ 
fice  near  you.  Or  call  Joseph 
Marsh,  Star  national  advertising 
manager:  202-Llncoln  3-5000. 

'Adults  with  tnnuil  housahold  in- 
comn  of  $25,000  or  ovor.  BRi 
Woshiniton,  1967. 
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Small  world. 


Recently,  we  put  the  whole  world 
in  our  readers  hands.  The  incredible, 
shrinking  world  as  it  is  today.  Our 
32-page  color  section*  of  completely 
updated  maps  is  more  current  than 
any  atlas  on  the  market.  With  all  the 
new  boundaries.  Political  alliances. 
Economies.  And  governments. 

This  section  is  invaluable  reference 


material  for  teachers,  students  and 
our  readers.  And  one  way  of  helping 
our  readers  keep  up  with  their 
changing  world. 


Chicago  Tribune 


Photo  by  Milton  J.  Pik* 
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